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have int to hold all "and fingular "the 40 
« Lands or Eſtates upon truſt, aud to the in- 
« tents and purpoſes hereinafter mentioned; that 
« that is to {ay, I Will and appoint, that the Vice- 
« Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford for the 
< time being ſhall take and teceiye all che rents, 
. iſues, and profits thereof, and (after all taxes, 
« reparations, and neceiry dedugtions 22 
6 that he pay Al the remainder to theendowiniet 
« of ei ht Divin Lecture e Sermons,' to de e 5 
« liſhed for er in the Taid Univerſity, an- 
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« the morning and two in the afternooll, * =. 

ce preach eight Divinity Lecture Sermons; the 
% year following, at St. Mary's in Oxford, be- 
between the commeticement of the laſt tnotith 


ce « in Lent . and the IT of t 2 
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6 Divinity Lecture CO be preached: 
& upon 3 of the following ſubjects - to con- 
60 firm and * — Che Faith, and to : 


cn 66 * confute - 
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« Syfute all heretics and ſehiſmaties 
« ding authority of the Holy 'Scnp! 
00 upon the authority of the Writings of the 
« mitive Fathers, as to the faith and. prac 
Ce rimitwe Church. a 
77 94 1 and Saviour Je eſus Chtiſt—upan. 
. « the Divinity. of gt hi Faith e the 
Articles of the Chriſtian 8 pre- 
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pable of ſolid improvement, ſo pre· deter- 


, mined to reſiſt the moſt ſalutary counſels 
of heaven, was elegantly compared to that 


| wayward folly which 1 is ſometimes obſerv- 


able in children, w 


le obſtinacy no cor- 


that it might not ann, our Lord 


Jews. He informed them, without a 


dren whom | he had more immediately in . 
Www; and that it was their infatuated 


perverſenofs, whieh the compariſon was 


a IR to eee "—_— e 1 


über the Sanin auſterity of m 


nor the more gracious familiarity of Chriſt 


kimſelf, could either conquer its diſlike, 
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Did he 'pbflkſs more of the ſocial qualities 


of human nature? Was He r 
acceſs, and did he with leſs appearance bf 


reſtraint converſe with mankind? What 
effect had his: amiable: and condeſcending 


le, wh6ithad 


manners on the ver) 8 
been offended at the ſtrict ſelſi 


LS -ealy of 


enial 


which his in had voluntarily inn. 
poſed on himſelf? Were their 'prejudices | ; 


* pA 75 Was their good Ne rt con? 


pers humour was always predomitjant; 
when their ' reformation was the object of 
the preacher: and in order evade tlie 
end, they vilified the means. Thus the) 
n deere Lord 5 a gt: 


„ 2 PEE $4469 28175 121 
After theſe refleAichs on 5 con 
aſtence of their judgement, and the ſtub- 
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On the contrary, their 


bornneſs of their diſpoſitions, particu- 


Aarly as diſcovered againſt himſelf, and the 


reli i gion which e came to eſtabliſh, he 
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As If he had ſaid, Though the g 


duct; 


in its ſuppo 
intereſts; they will juſtify it by their teſ- 


timony to future generations, ag 
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gy But wiſdom ir ju ed of ber childrewe 


tion to which I am ſent todiſcloſe-the firſd 


meſſages of grace, is ſo eager to miſinfer- : 


ptet my doctrines, and to cet 
e there age thoſe 


effect, or or even. tc to be. doubted wich pro- 


priety. The children of wiſdom. a are bo 1 
| ced i in a Htuatian the moſt. m We | om 


knowledge. of its evidence, . be d their l | 
ons and. their concern for 2 


cavils of the unbelieving, and a the 
Mat of the eue! 1 


* the term . n in . tert our 
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all the treafures of knowledge ; TW" w. * is 
the true tight which lighteth curly ned 
Ga” cometh into the world. | 


3 are * opinion, t the 0 
ils was meant to convey a ſublime idea 
of the character of his egen ich is 


in truth the jlluftration of divine wiſ- 
dom, and contains the ſyſtem of that 1 5 
Endalgs which can alone make — fa" 


| {aa 


A goſpel fo ins in its erl. 0 
5 excellent: i in its deſign, and ſo 
in its effects, appeared worthy of all arcep- 
tation to many impartial enquirers, whoſe 
conduct brought no diſcredit on the cauſe 

they ſtood forward to defend. The children, 
- of wiſdom have, indeed, frequently juſtified 


it by arguments too ſtrong; for its enemies 
to confute: and thouſands in the pains of 
death, and amidſt the tortures of cruci- 
, fixion, inſtead of falling from the faith, 
" have adhered to it with firmer hopes; and 
"owe 


þ 94 11 1 785 de to its truth, an ir 
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5 of ies © I» 
de fund m Mt; 
| bat which, being Extorted by the arrehiſt- 
ible force 6 f truth, may well be efteemiet 
ds 4 confirmation of its general evidence . 
| fince 7 they whole W. with and whoſs int S rel 2 
it was to decry it, yet were compel "x 
not to receive it wholly, i yet to ackniow=- | 
ledge it in "flirt; Accus like Pilate, they 
pronounced” him righteous, | whom they 
condemned; and, like Judas, > argv 
him imbecit, whom they e | 
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5 © Though God, bring to hi ] = A 
i has always had a ſeed to ſerve him, which 
4 might be accounted as hi f peculiar | gene- 
ation; men who hacks confiderefl the 
ſucceſs of religion as intimately co nnecteg 

5 with their own well-being, and who lint 
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chereſore promoted it with an ardour 
in ſome degree proportioned to its 1 — 
portance; yet to the primitive ages ol 
chriſtianity muſt we turn our eyes for in- 
ſtances of the moſt heroic fortitude, and 
the moſt diſintereſted, al ben, Other b 
| examples may illuſtiſte . | 
vince. Modern picty = may 1 edify 
and warm the heart; may excite our emu- 
lation, and rouſe up the languiſhing ſpirit 
* devotion. But the trials of ancient 
nes produced examples. at once ſo in- 
ſtructive and ſo ſplendid, that while, the 
heart is affected, the conſciggce 2 alſo is 
enlightened. We are not carried. away 
with ſympathetic impulles, which have 
no foundation but in the wild dreams of 
fanaticiſm, or the tumultuous emotions of 
— Gthuſiaſm,, No. The underſtanding takes 
a ſhare in the impreſſion ; ; We approve 
while we wonder ; and our reaſon is as 
much convinced by the evidence of truth, | 
as our paſſions are captivated by the. power 2, 


＋ 512 0 is ſin gular and FLY, 
When 


* 5 


ſuch 1 great examples occur, We are led. 
to ans NING vo are 8 no męans 


| Kiſs . edel, d, Hb Br 


wonder that the form of it ſhould „ 
ſlighted and deſpiſed ? Under the pretence 
of emancipating the human mind from 
the bondage of ſuperſtition, the cor 
offices of devotion have been dec 
From the affectation of candour nrg 
ſunk into liſtleſſneſs; and have tamely 
ſuffered a daring ſpirit of infidelity ta ops: 
poſe, and a ſpecious hereſy | to-undermine 
the intereſts' of chriſtianity ; becauſe we 
have been apprehenſive. that our firmnitfs © 
would be ſtigmatized with the MG 


name of r 5 5 2 OMe 


1 1 hes rad] ben _ BY Mes 
fate of mankind | 


. 


28 run into extremes: and 


fo s E R M ON f 
this perverſe bent of human nature Aiſ: 
_ Covered itſelf. Lukewarmneſs and intem2 
perate zeal have doubtleſs, each in its turn, 
proved injurious to the chriftian cauſe. 
| Fhe former ſilently and COT . - 
foundation; and ug! 15 
flow and inſenſible, vet 
fatal and too notorious not to is the 
friends of religion. The latter has expoſ- 
ed the cauſe it profeſſed to patronize; and 
by its prepoſterous methods of defence, 
ha, in 469 cup numerous to: be re- 
ebarited; but tod melancholy to be fer- 
gotten, afforded the enemies that oppoſed 
ix an occaſion of ſuch triumph, as the 
merits of their own cauſe by no means 
entitled them'to chim. e 
he children of witdom, while" / hay 
feel their better hopes ſecured by its pro- 
miſes, cannot grow indifferent to its in- 
tereſts; nor look on the inſults which are 
from time to time offered to its moſt ſa- 
cced and awwfuT obligationg, with the cold- 
; tors. They can- 


neſs of unconcerned ſpe 
46¹ʃ | | 1 not 


its e dofrines' bunchbemel, Lich. 6. 


out gy has. almoſt un paralleled 


manners w 11 


correct. They cannot but eb” at 


the probable, T will not fy abel 5 


iſſue of ſuch ingrati e Ir 
. ene e. 5 
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| to value, they know at the ſame time how 


to defend. The ſpirit which it inſpires, is 


firſt pure, and then Pracetble, gentle, full of 


good fruits, ea fo be entreated, wit bout par- 


tiality, and without hypocriſy. The chit: 


dren of wiſdom are therefore « co 


\ is the el bes of lf 
we lament, and ef alf which we with to 


well as ſincere: their candour Fins. not 
make chen . nor their zeal un- 


2 8 
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The Ex picureans of antiquity, part; : 


Py infidels of our gn days, arrogantly boaſt 


Ants in ſnapping - 


of their high js; 
aſunder 


che execution, 9s ir 1g ſeen i 2 


= they go forward with unſhaken awk. 


and unremitted alacrity. Muſt. we then 
grow ſupine and inactive, when the ee 
is more imminent and, more threatning ?. | 
Muſt” we affect the petty popularity, which. 
ariſes from flattering the prejudices ,of 
men, inſtead. of aſpiring, to the glory of 
faving their ſouls ? Far be ſuch: compli- 
cation of meanneſs and a from the FF 
Saunen 0 of wiſdom. e an 1k 
But . 33 nd e ee ad- 
vocates of the goſpel, while engaged. i in 
the Juſtification of its principles, and the 
ſupport of its intereſts, are at the ſame 


time careful not to laviſh their activity 
on ſubjects of remote effect, or barren 
curioſity. Wiſdom reſerves its vigour for 
exertions worthy of its own noble aims: 
and if it be zealoufly afetted, it is in - i 
good thing. Actuated by ſuch motives, 
and Placed in ſuch circumſtances, it not 
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everlaſting iro tru uths of the golpel, with which, 
tlie Welfare of man kind is molt nearly; con. 
nected, der mand our. Kerio us. reg: ds, and 
Jun _ —— forts of 20 
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and overturn the very conſtitution of fel 2 
gion both natural and revealed. Opf 10 | 
tion to ſuch errors de 0 ves not the ah; 

ous epithets of bigotry 1 fu uperititis . | a 
Infidelity, we know, has its zealots ; d 1 
N the moſt malignant 5 7 . 

have their advocates; ; advocates, 0 m, 5 


? 


who ſcorn accommodation with 17 
are pleaſed to call the inventions | of. 


craft, and he prejudices. of the : 
who make a triumphant | 8 ke, 
dom with which I, oppo 
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clare openly to the world, that 2s. they. 
have hitherto exerted themſelyes, ſo will 

they continue to exert themſelves in · de- 
moliſhing the fortreſſes of orthodoxy. Y 
Theſe hardy and heroic champions of re· 

y any reverence. to 
the ruſt of antiquity they are no reſpect- 
ers of the authority attached to names— 
they ſcorn to ſacrifice any precarious qpi- 
nion about the purity of truth, to tho 
| eftabliſhed peace of the world. Ihe col- 
1 legive wiſdom and exemplary. piety of 
"M precedin g generations, are to the philo- 
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In 1 the 1 Wig" in ex- 

poſing the abſurdities of ſuch writers, we 
act a part which prejudiced men may per- 
baps i impute to unworthy motives. But -.. 
| then are we blamed for doing to others, 
what others, if they ſuppoſed us to lie 
under any dangerous deluſion, would make 
a merit of doing to us 7 Is that officious 
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adverfarics is heney dent? 3s, 8 an 
neſs our obſtinacy ? , Their cauſe ſurely has 
vo preſumptive proof of ſuperiority. Their | 
| a 9 85 are not of a ORF fize. Yr 
Wie; 4 not regel 8 nob ble a... 
toe 1916) 3 Ds S 


55 % laugh. Indeed it ent blinfnek," 
nd they rail at our ardour: but to hear 
Ei rude clamours of thoſe wha E 
chriſtianity, or of thoſe, who. betray y it 
| without emotion and without 23 
would imply a tameneſs of ſpirit, Wich 
our enemies would be the firſt to inſult 
and to ridic ule. By filent forbearance, or 
] ſanguid opposition, we ſhould ine ced 
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too much colour to an inſin 
| thrown out by one who has ruſhed fore- 
moſt in the ranks,” and ſounded With 4 4 
| louder” blaſt than his fel lows the ben et 
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battle, that we 4 are. at eaſe in Zu, only 
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There are indeed tov many. 
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a om a more ,conſiſtent conduct 
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have* been expected, who are active i in the F 
proſecuti tion of thoſe tem poral privileges, 
which are connected with their ſpiritual 


function, and who eager] y pant for ho- 
©, nours and diſtinctions; yet are too little 


Foncerned to promote the honour of the 
golpel, and quite indifferent about the 
preſervation of thoſe glorious tru ths, which 
render it at once the admiration and de- 
light of e, but OY. and fallen 
creatures. r ä 


ä 5 it is unfair. to argue FL, particu- , 
lars to univerſals ; and un generous to cen- 
i the whole for the defects or errors of 
a few, Man 1 there are, whoſe conduct 
ſtill tends to reſcue their profeſſion from 
the dilg race which malice is cager to 
throw on it. Wiſdom can yet boaſt of ** 
children, whoſe mingled zeal and prudence £ 
do not diſgrace the cauſe they have the 
honour to ſupport. Hence their zeal for 
God never contradicts, their charity to 


men. While- it oppoſes principles Which 
are hure to the intereſts of truth, 
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and deſtructive to the vals of 'r 
it diminiſhes not the ſincereſt rep 
the perſons of thoſe, by whom en 
principles are adopted. It loves the 
man, it eſteems the ſcholar; it applauds - 
the believer; even while it faithfully ca 4 
tens his guilt, or e e 
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Thee is ue aificuley; d doubtleſs, in 
fixing by -precept the boundaries of: that 
vol; with which, chriſtians! in- Sena 
and the mi of the goſpel in parti- 
cular, ought to bs inſpired: but exaniple 
will at once unfold the principle of zeal 

as a quality, and enforce the obligation 
of it as a duty. In the conduct of St. 
Paul we ſet this virtue well illuſtrated Ti 
and we- may moſt. becomitigly, and not 
eee contemplate ir aß a model of 
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of wiſdom had in view, was * . e 1 
God : and this: he was 
be + 0g 00 
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only be properly and effectually promoted 


by ſteadineſs and prudence in maintaining 
the great truths of the i Tos an 


that the world call 5 3 hs q his 


intereſt, his reputation, yea even life -it+ 


ſelf, No fundamental doctrines did he ob- 
ſcure by partial ſuppreſſion, or refine away by 
5 ſophiſtical interpretation: he taught them, 


as he received them from above. He 
ſcorned to temporize, when his commiſ- 
ſion was clear, and the object of high 


and indubitable importance. In matters | 


of little conſequence he acted with diſ- 
cretion; but it was a diſcretion, which 
the ſtricteſt integrity warranted, which the 


frailties, or the prepoſſeſſions of his hearers 
required, nay, which the higher intereſts 
of the chureh n nnen mer 

WF demanded... 1192 let Gon 


* 3 * 
& #7 45 


We bare a very animated a, 
dal his noble and honeſt. zcal in the neceſ- 


f ppoſition which he made to the 
chers, who had inſidiouſly 2ndea- 
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red, by hypocritical ſhews of a purer 

and more ancient doctrine, to corrupt and 
pervert the Galatian church. Fa fe bre= 

thren, ſays he, uncwarer brought in, who: 

came fprevily to ſpy out our liberty abb 

we have in\Chrift Feſtus, that they might | 
bring. us into bondage 0 222 we gebe 4 


place by fubjeftion, no'not for 6 an hour ; ; that | | 7 5 
| the ah of the goſpel might continue with. 5 = 
vou. Thus the apoſtle exemplified, his. — 


own” pode a Be could do nothing. i 
againſi the rut) 6 Teither negatively, or. = 
poſitively either by oppoling it him elf, 
or by tamely N 8 nn the oppoſition | | 
off eee, 0 * „ 4 f 
4; All; t are mor of Fegtel moment, 
or ſupported by evidence 5 ES wo 
in matters of a doübtful nature con coricef?” N 4 
ſion therefore is ultimately of 2815 20 ran 
tage to the intereſts of truth, than : coli 15 
tention. We- ſhould, however „be care 
ful what points we aſſign to 'this' INK 6 1 | 
dubicus and unimportant con 
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ey WhO call upon us to conclude 
| the; indeed, more clear in pointing ont 
where conceſſion is to begin, than where 
it is to end. If we muſt recede from 
well-founded and long eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions by way of accommodation "why 
not give. way in ſome points of practice 
which - have been rendered familiar by - 
cuſtom, and. which bear on them the ve⸗ 
nerable ſtam p of ancient preſcription..- If 
loud complaints and bitter accuſations 
could evince the neceſſity of a reform, 
the church of England is not, only igno- 
rant of the peculiar doctrines which dif-, 
tin guiſh Chriſtianity, but groſſy dee: 
tive in the diſcharge even of its moral 
duties. Thus ſome have told us, that 
we ſhall never convert the unbelieren ri 
we indiſcriminately and avowedly abandon 
thoſe doctrines whieh are called myſteri- 
ous: and of late one eee. adventurer in 
the field.of reformation, has thrown afide- 


the common reſtraints of modeſty and 


with an effrontery equally ſingular anch in- 
ſulting, has mg the chriſtian world, 
es "wk that 


4 
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ee is no proſpect of DANG 


Mahonietans;/ unleſs they have a fanctio 
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Amidit the chmee to 1 5 . 


of truth, who are to be gratified? Amidſt : 
various projectors of reformation, 


whoſe plans are to be adopted? Many 


ſet up pretenſions to excluſive preference: 


all aſſert their Ne of being coolly and 


Let therefore all be 


impartially - 


heard : Ang the maſs. of human 


opinions, and amidſt the conflict w f human 


f paſſions, al cannot he hatiafied.. hls 


M EE 


} Phews is a f 1 mbich 1 to 156 Fl 
ways diſcontented, till its wildeſt claims 


bulent under injudicious reſtraint, 


are when in ee gf: uſu pe 


3%: 
3 


But let not. the FT Te of enquiry 5 
ſhackled. For if it multiplies conten- 


* Thelyphihora, vol. i It, "Os $8; 57 dee. . 5 5 2 ; 
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are allowed; and which having been tur- 
ble 2 OT. es 


/ 


from the church to continue in the 1 Pa "Wh 
tice of fahl: 
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tions among the wiſe and virtucus, it 
exerciſes the charity of thoſe wh 
tend. 577 it ſhakes, ſor a time, the belief 
which is reſted only upon prejudice, it 
finally ſettles it on the broader and more 
folid hs of convidtion. 1 ad: Fra) 


s =. 


Wt 
i OY e 5 thing to Wk Z 
from the oppoſition of its enemies: and 
the children of wiſdom ate not to be ſe- 
duced from their perſuaſion of its excel- 
lence, by the ſubtlety of the ſophiſt, or 
the calumnies of the ſcoffer. They know 
that its origin is from above; and that an 
almighty arm protects and ſecures it. They 
do indeed deplore that malignity of heart, 
and that blindneſs of underſtanding, which 
too frequently appear in the deſigns of its 
various adverſaries, either to pervert its 
| principles, or to obſtruct its genuine in- 
fluence: yet they have too much reſpect 
for their cauſe, to diſgrace it by the baſe 
and unnatural aid of perſecution; and . 
they have too much confidence in their 
own ſtrength, to ſhrink from a conteſt in 
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protected by human power againſt violence 
and outrage, for the ſake of preſerving its 
members in peace, yet is to make its way 
in the world only by the force of evidence; ; 


and to keep its ground as well by the mo- 


„ 


deration, as by. the abilities of its advo; „ 
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* Conſcious * the diffculties in 4 


i we moral governor of the univerſe ſeems, 


to have left many intereſting topics, re- 
flecting on the different degrees of vigour- 
which belong to. different underſtandings, . 
and ſenſible of the various lights i in which X 


the fame queſtion preſents itſelf in various 


circumſtances, the friend of truth i is more. 
ready to enquire than to dogmatize, and 


to inform than to condemn. There is an 
1 2 which he conſiders as of a more 


9 5 B 4 enlizht- 
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enlightened and liberal kind; which is- 
conducted with temper and decency; i 


which has not for its object thoſe licentious 
and immoral views which have been 


a joſtly charged upon the more popular ſyſ- 5 
tems of infidelity ; and which, inſtead of 


_ proving injurious to the great cauſe it at- 
| tacks, will be eventually the means of 


confirming its authority, and of illuſtrat-, 


in "g 1 its principles. 


Such oppoſition excites a keener atten- | 
tion not only among the adverſaries, but 
the friends of the goſpel. It brings for- 


ward into open day thoſe evidences, which 
are dimly and indiſtinctly perceived by 


both. It clears them from every uſeleſs 


incumbrance, which tends to obſcure their 


luſtre. It confirms and ſanctifies the faith 


of the chriſtian ; it humbles the arro- 
gance, where it cannot overcome the pre- 


poſiciſions, of the infidel : the inquiſi- 
tive are inſtructed; and the impartial are 


an, and unal aer Fe 


A 


\ 


ig tg WET of "Y chriſ 
ne it is unqueſtionably a duty, to ſtuay 
its, evidences with ſuch care, and to exa- 
mine its principles with ſuch ip ggf 
as to be able always to give.a reaſon. of. tbe, 
Hope that i is in them. But there are other 
obligations alſo attending the clerical pro- 
feſſion, of more immediate concern, than 
the mere office of repelling hoſtile objec- | 
tions, or even of removing the 11 


but N ſeruples of our veighbaur. 


From che nathial moiety of il dif-. 
poſitions, or perhaps from the want of 
opportunity to col lect materials for the 
| purpoſes of publications, many excellent 
men are contented with retaining, their 
own faith in filence and obſcurity ; and 
with diffuſing the faving truths of the 
goſpel only among thoſe WARS are commit- 
ow" to their charge. 5 


n is therefore a 2 9 5 pro 3 . 
in inſtitutions of this kind: and it can- 


not be denied, that in | conſequence. of 
_— ">. 
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them much has been added to the general 
ſtock of learning, and ſtill more to the 
elucidation of the particular evidences of 
natural and revealed religion. Men of 
extenſive knowledge and ſolid judgment ; 
have by theſe means been called forth to 
- public view, at a time when raillery / 
might have diſcouraged the modeſt ; and 
when the moſt fanguine might have deſ- 
paired of victory, from the number ra- 
ther than the talents, of thoſe who were 
leagued together in the ſupport of im- 
piety. They have been rouzed by the 
call of pious and munificent patrons, to 
ſtand forth as the champions of truth, 
virtue, and religion. Their abilities have 
excited the general veneration of the 
world: their candour has extorted praiſe 
even from their hardieſt antagoniſts: and 
by their ſucceſs in explaining and defend- 
ing the doctrines of revelation, the wiſ- 
dom of the founders has been amply juſ- 
tified, and their generofity abundantly re-. 
compenſed by that which they would have 
themſelves eſteemed the nobleſt of all re- 
4 wards, 


ers the ar. and. final a cha unent of 


Thus ROE . X F atheiſm ! he hank 
inet. and the atheiſt driven from the - 
field he had the preſumption to call his 
own, even by the very weapons which he 
choſe for his defence. Deiſm in all its 
forms has been examined and detected: 
all its illiberal cavils have been replied to; 
all its haughty pretenſions confounded 3 
and even the pertinent and momentous 
objections, to which the beſt informed, 
and beſt diſpoſed of its advocates ſome. 
times had recourſe, . have been weighed 
with impartiality, ang we thigh go” 
ment. 5 ic Wk: 


| Thoſe tenets, as 4 Be F 
cial enquirers had ſuppoſed to be deſtitute 
of foundation, have been expreſſed wh 
greater preciſion, ſupported by. ſtronger 
- proofs, and recommended 1 new "0G | 
trations, | 
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Our own. church, more elpeciatly bes 
aMerted with juſt and growing confidence, 
her ſuperiority over all other eſtabliſh- 
ments. She has been enabled to reſiſt the 
unkind and unfair aſſaults that have. been 


made againſt her doctrines. She has ſeen 
in her friends a conſtant increaſe of that 
ſound knowledge, which ever draws on- 
ward in its train an ee wi good 


morals. 


— 


4 The children of Aalen thus going on 
from ſtrength to ſtrength, are not to be 
deterred from the proſecution of their re- 
ſearches, or the avowal of their ſentiments, 

by iliberal inſinuation, or audacious in- 
vective. While they ſearch all things, they 

hold faſt that which is good. They are 
not diſmayed by .groundleſs and vulgar 
imputations of indulging a ſpirit of real 
bigotry, and of contending for the credit 
of imaginary orthodoxy. Their taſk” is 
arduous ; their intentions are honourable ; 
and in 1 conteſt where they have hi- 
 therto 
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But theſe inſtitufig 
may! ve been to o the Cal uſe of chriſt 
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| As e * ry. ſabject „ ſpeculati 
i, boynded by ſome. 1 additional 
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proofs, and even additional inn ſtrations, 
cannot always be expected: and inſtitu- 
tions which require the unremitted atten+ 
tion of the mind, and the application of 
learning and, argument. to the fame ſub- 
Jjects, may be ſuſpected rather of adding 
to the quantity, than to the real uſes of 
ſpeculation; and of promoting more an 
anxiety for novel opinions than a ſerious 
concern for eſtabliſhed truths. Though 
the earlier periods of theſe inſtitutions, 
therefore, have been diſtinguiſhed by a2 
more than ordinary diſplay of erudition, 
and their utility is become as conſpicuous 
as tho abilities which ſupported them; yet 
genius itſelf will langutth, when confined 
to one track, nor will learning be able to 
recruit its vigour, Wien it finds that i its : 
ſtores have been made common. to others.” 
In this caſe we have much to apprehend 
from the indolent, and, perhaps, ſtill 
more from the vain, With the former 
the cauſe will be weakened by dulneſs and . 
pit; ue the Hitter it will de per- 
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verted by the luſt of novelty. The in- 
dalent deſpairing of making W vi PW ITS 


addition to the proofs, or general illuſtra- 
Hons: of religion, e been themſelves 


have pura 


pre of * ag not thing - lin Th 
vain will have recourſe-to fancy, to 1 
ply the want of more ſolid matter; and 
will give ſcope to airy ſpeculation, in or- 
der to have the ald of CO 15 1 
| "Op e n 5 951] n on 
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| dhe ſame ſubjects of diſcuſſion, and thoſe 
| ſubjects circumſcribed by very narrow li. 
mits, the progreſs ſhould be as ſplendid 
as the commencement : and to thoſe who 
are adverſe, or even indiff t td the 
cauſe of religion, it may afford ſome little 
matter of triumph, or ſome Night ground 
for ſceptical inſinuationz that on ſubjectꝰ 
of ſuch unequalled moment, ſo little ef 
what is captivating by the mere charths 
of dung wie Oe * the moſt co 
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The objection, however, i is of no weigh ; 


N its pint may bs ſet Ws 4 | Heb 
= yet the proofs themſelves cannot be 
To the word of God it were pre- 
agg to add ; it is our duty to take 
nothing from it; and in theſe circum- 
ſtances whatever doctrine profeſſes to be 


at once eſſential to be known, and yet hi- 
tberto unknown, may in eonſequence of 


ſuch. 3 ” e ee ne ; 


Bat IS of our Founder * ; 
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and various :; it gives ſcope to philoſo- 
phical and hiſtorical enquiry; and to thoſe 


who. unite. the love of virtue with curio- 
fl, it OE a ſource of perpetual in- 


formation 


tion n . 


cred and OA hiding and the con- 5 | 


ſiſtence of true religion with true Philo- 
rng are > by es eee now 

Wasser adele cherche Py jg” 
rigate, may here be purſued, as far as the | 
cauſe of religion can receive any Mluſtra-, "i 


| tion from it. Polite literature may 1 5 1 


open its nobleſt ſtores; and ctiticiſin ap- 
ply them to the elucidation of obſcure 


paſſages, and to the cftablickement of fun- | = 


e truths. 0 


From the corruptions which grow out 


of exceſſive civilization, and from the miſs. 


chiefs which attend the improper and in- 
diſcriminate fondneſs. that” pervades all 
' ranks of men for philoſophical ſubjects, 50 
we have little reaſon to ſappoſe that the 
period will ſoon arrive, in whizh no addi- 
tional objections ſhall be brought againſt _ 


the ce, or the doctrines of the gof- 1 


pel.. Here then, it is to be hoped, fuch 
2 x anſwers 8 
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anſwers will always be a as will 
be ſufficient to counteract their influence, | 


and to expoſe their futility. 


But while this RY directed a 
the general object of defending and eſtab- 
liſhing the chriſtian faith; and on that 
account poſſeſſes, in common with other 
ſimilar inſtitutions which preceded | it, the 
fame general utility; it has alſo the ſupe- . 
rior advantage of blending together what- 
ever was peculiar and appropriate to them, 
and of FANS all their excellencies 1 Ur; it- | 
ſelf. „ 


It i is indeed principally deſigned t to coun- 
teract the progreſs of error in all its forms, | 
and of infidelity under every mode of op- 
poſition. As ſuch, the object is of ſu- 
preme importance, | and opens an exten- 
ſive field for ſpeculation. The ſources of 
error are inexhauſtible: and whilſt either 
vanity or vice influences mankind, it will 
be eaſy for ſophiſtry to invent new. forms 
of, objection; while profligacy will be 
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ever r. diſpoſed | to. diſcredit the faith that 
condemns it. We may atter ourſelves, 
however, with this hope, that as much 
ingenuity will be ſhewn in the defence of 
our faith, as can be exerted in oppoſing it; 
and that while the enemy is ſowing tares, 
the chriſtian huſbandman will not be leſs 
Vt in cling the 8 i ſced. YA 
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ide indeed, in6daliey gs not : bo 15 
able to atchieve any ching which may re- 
compence the activity, or gratify the va- 

nity of its advocates. . They have ſucceſs- | 
fully e employed the arts of converſion with. 
the churliſh miſanthrope, who would aſ- 
ſimilate the character of the Deity to the 
dark and unamiable complexion of his 
own; with the raw and conceited ftrip- 5 
ling, who diſdains to tread in the beaten 1 
track of opinion; or with the obdurate 
libertine, who is intereſted. in weakening 5 
the ſanctions, and dif proving the very ex- 
iſtence, of a law by which he ſtands con- - 
demned. But have the virtuous and the 
wi iſe, have men of the higheſt rank i in li- 


/ „ 5 terature, 
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terature, or of the moſt reſpectable re- 
putations in ſociety, gone over to IRE | 
N rl +4 


We do. not envy 3 « 1 pit 
tance of glory which they can acquire 
from the number of converts, who love 
darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their 
deeds are evil: but we are moſt fincerely 
anxious for the ſake of other men, to reſ- 
cue them from the baneful and fpecious 
allurements of opinions, which will either 
draw them afide to vice, or prevent their 
return to virtue, once eee, and e. 
ſerted. , 7 Pw 

Our religion, however, is not itſelf tar- 
niſhed by the corruptions of thoſe who 
wantonly abandon, or malignantly revile 
it. The fame cauſe, we are aware, wilt 
always produce the fame effect: and while 
the goſpel continues to inculcate a pure. 
doctrine, it muſt expect a very unwel- ; 
come reception from the corrupt paſſions 
of mankind. * 


2 But 


SERMON. 2 


But while we juſtify the ways of Got, | 


we mean not to ſpeak with un 


ing contempt, or with e eee uperi⸗ 5 


ty, of every man by whom they have bern 


arraigned. In ſome of thoſe who look _ 


upon the goſpel with an unfriendly eye, 


we readily acknowledge, and, under any 0 


other circumſtances, we fhould 


admire, very ſhining abilities. They have 


attacked our citadel by every inſtrument of 


violence, and with every ſtratagem of art. 
Our antagoniſts have ſometimes aſſailed it 


with declatnatory eloquence, and ſome⸗ 


times underinined it with the aid ef me- 


taphyſical ſubtlety : but the church of 
Chriſt is, we experimentally know, deeply 


and firmly founded on a rbek; and the 


blaſts of oppoſition, however ſudden and 


however impetuous, ars inſufficient t 15 


overthrow it. 


Vet diſpoſed, as we are, to 4 | fl 
to the talents of thoſe who differ from us; 
and compelled, as we are, to lament the 


fad 1 of them, we refiſt with, in | 
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dignation, the diſin genuous and hau ghty 
pretenſions which they put up to eminent 
ſuperiority of learning, and to peculiar 
liberality of ſentiment. We know, in 
fact, that our religion has been ſincerely. 
believed, and ſtrenuouſiy defended, by 
men who have aſcended the ſummit of 
human knowledge by the vigour of their 
genius, and the ane 5 their 3 
| *. | 


Locke 5 ee 55 not viel . 
the palm of metaphyſical acuteneſs to the 
ſullen ſophiſtry of Hobbes, or the cold 
ſcepticiſm of Hume. In brilliancy of 
imagination and delicacy of taſte, Berke- 
ley is, ſurely, not inferior to Shafteſbury, | 
In ſolid and maſculine ſenſe, and in eru- 
dition claſſical or philoſophical, who are 
the champions of infidelity that deſerve 
to be compared with a Taylor, a Wilkins, 
a Cudworth, a Barrow, a Clark, a . 5 
and a Newton? 


And what, we dy boch aſk, out is 


there in the nature of things — 
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chat acutcheſs' of penetration and jultneſt : 
of reaſoning ſhould be excluſively poſſeſſe w 
by thoſe who deride wang nyt or- ** : 
thoſe who ge it? 5 55 35 


N 


11 Ws WE? ain men Fg bene to i 
our party, when they may, upon convies © 
tion deſert -it, without danger and with- 
out infamy ; a ſtrong preſumption ariſes, |} 
that the cauſe of religious wiſdom has 3 

been aol; and ſucceffully —_— vo * 


; b = *,; 1 0 
53 £4 * 1 1 po 15 13 | 2 ; 
he * ** — 2 3 


We tile indeed ever beck b to meet — 

our antagoniſts on any fair ground of” dif „ 
putation. We are not afraid of coming to 
the teſt of hiſtory, and of criticiſm ; FE of | 1 
ethics, where they are ſound ; and of x am» | 4 
taphyſics, where they are intelligible.” We 
decline the uſe of no weapons that are. ho- 1 
nourable: at the ſame time we with, not 
to be indebted for our triumphs, to. the 
pointed ſhafts of ridicule, or to the po- : 
ſonous arts of infituation. 7 But while we 
profelſedly ourſelves diſckin to uſe ſuch 


C 4 | modes 


* 
* . 
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modes .of defence, we are nat terrified at 
the eagerneſs with which other men em- 
ploy them. | 


There i is a providence wing 3 85 
all human events, and brings good out of | 
evil: and it is this providence which ſeems _ 
to have permitted the attacks of infide- 
lity, in order to give. mm evidence to 
the Fan it oppaſes 4: 


"©; is not neceſſary in the preſent ſitua - 
tion of things, to attempt any new ar- 
rangement of proofs, or ſyſtem of evi- 
dence. It will be. time enough to invent 
ſome freſh modes of demonſtration, when 
it is found that the old are incapable of 
affording conviction to the honeſt and 
Wn enquirer after truth. 


© The nature of 88 1 de- 
pends in a great meaſure on the manner in 
which it is conſidered; and the ſame ar- 
guments and illuſtrations will appear in 
very * of ſtrength and con- 
|  vidtion, 


monies unheard of, or arguments 


0 Abt 4 at; 
n 
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. according to our v | fous 
| ANG and habits of refle@tion... 


If ene 1 3 not; in 1 fol. 


lowing diſcourſes to produce any teſti- i 


unknown, in ſupport of our faith: yet 
I hope I ſhall be entitled to your indulg- 


ence, if I in ſome degree deviate from  - 


the more common track of ſpeculation, 
and apply my attention to. a ſpecies. of 
diſcuſſion, which has, perhaps from the 
remoteneſs of that fort of learning on 

which it depends, been handled with lets 
minuteneſs of ee than its im- 
: ne ſeems to Sama. 


I t may be e hn hen ny 

are beſt underſtood by us, to which we 
have devoted the greateſt ſhare of appli- 
cation. On. this ground I may flatter 
myſelf with the hopes of your candid ah. 
tention, while I am more immedia ely _ 

eee 5 r 10 r the courle 12 5 
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of ſtudies purſued from my abit 


the nature of an academical employment 
conferred by your kindneſs, have pointed 


5 my enquiries in quo tamen ego quid eniti, 


aut quid efficere Pim, malo in aliorum He ; 


relinquere, quam in oratione ponere mea.* 


The great ſcene of revelation has been 


the EasT. There the ſource of ge- 


nuine inſpiration was firſt opened : and 
from thence the ſtreams of divine Know- 


ledge began to flow. It was the grand 
theatre, on which the Almighty go- 
vernor of the world made. bare his arm, 
and by figns and wonders, and mighty 
deeds, eſtabliſhed the conviction of his 
ri ighteous providence and ſu preme domi- 


nion in the hearts of men. There he 
led the people of Iſrael like a flock, by 
the hand of Moſes and Aaron: there the 


Prophets uttered their predictions: and 
there the Son of God Buoy" and full 
2 _ Re 


e + Cicero Orat. i in Q chen. 


But 


— 


3 


But there alſ6 his the ia Miko: 


met erected his ſtandard that Nan 


to which thouſands have flocked, with 


an ardour that may well raiſe a "bluſh - 
on the countenances of too 1 who : 


EP 


pretend to fi iht n 190 


croſs. 


Wpoberer, ae wt velit 1000 at⸗ = 


tentions to the Purſuits of oriental litera- 


ture, and the ſtudy of eaſtern hiſtory, | 


muſt be deeply impreſſed with this pecu- 


liar and diſtinguiſhing. circumſtance of 
Aſiatic hiſtory : and he will unayoidably 


form ſome compariſons between thoſe two 


great ſources of religious opinion. From 


the climes which he reviews, have ſprung ; 


thoſe powerful ſyſtems, which have ſpread 


themſelves over the moſt enlightened por- 
tion of the globe; and which for ages 


have determined the belief, and 1 influ- 


enced the conduct of the greateſt nations 
which inhabit it. Beginning equally in 


filency and 9 9 have advanced 
5 to 


— 
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to a dominion equally 8 in any | 
former age: but widely different in the 
cauſes by which their ſucceſs has been 
produced, and in the principles on which 
their authority is founded; they call the 
attention of philoſophy to the inveſtiga- 
tion of their hiſtory, as to the ſublimeſt 
object, which can intereſt the curious, or 
employ the pag N 


— they be „ as 3 
ſources of religious belief, and as thus 
agitating in the moſt powerful manner the 
hopes and fears of mankind; or as the 
principles which have influenced che 8 
volutions of nations, and thus including 
me cauſes of the moſt memorable events 
in human hiſtory, they ſtand. forth as the 
moſt brilliant ſubjects of religious and po- 
litical ſpeculation, and claim the beſt EX= 


ertions of philoſophical ſagacity. "x 


Amidſt Fong 1 and ſo event- 
ful, the ſtudent of e literature can- 
not 


| 
N 
1 


- #4 
? | . 
; 
I» 
ledge - he may ave 0 bY 


judgment he may poſſeſs, muſt be uſe | 


© 67 


fully laid out in comparing thoſe uw 


great ſeas Which thus divide mankind” 
and in collecting from deep and i im 


enquiry the marks of true an falſe 3 | 15 ' 4 
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embrace be many Fer; e 5 
will probably be led to conſider theſe two CO Es 
religions in their Hiſtory, their Evidence, ä 

and their Effects; as the three great 
Which their 
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He will then weigh in the balance of, 
calm and unprejudiced reaſon the evidence 
upon which they reſt their claims; and 


endeavour by theſe means to fix the crite-. 
| ria of real and pretended revelation. 


le 1 cloſe his enquiries 1 — „ 
dering their effects upon mankind, whe- 


ther as individuals, or nations: for from 


the tendency of a religion to promote the 
preſent happineſs of men, we may deter- 
mine the probability of its connection 
with their future intereſts. In this man- 
ner it is probable that he will be able to 
aſcertain the nature and character of theſe ; 
reſpective ſyſtems better than in the more 


inartificial method of detached and de- 
ſultory enquiry. F or, doubtleſs, . in 'pro- 


portion to the variety and magnitude of 


thoſe circumſtances” i in which e either l- 
tem is ſeen to be farther removed from 
the wily ſtratagems a deceiver would em- 


ploy, and the baſe ends he would purſue ; ; 
in proportion as it approaches nearer to 


the idea of ſuch a — as"the Fe 


| 


Ss Lo Serkan A TR 


x 
* 


enabled me to make. I purpoſe there- 
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being who. acts fe or the belt p 2uUrpoies Dy. . 
the beſt means, may be ſuppoſed to oo 
municate to mankind; in that exact pro- 
portion will its claims be authenticated 


any. its evidence confirmed. . * 


1 is to this great fab je of Alia 
that 5 preſume to call the attention of the 


| audience I now, addreſs; and I do not 


know that it is within the compaſs; of x my 
information to bring any more uſeful or 
more proper offering to the truth of our 
faith, than the reſult of thoſe enquiries 
which my ſituation and profeſſion have | 


fore to conſider, in their moſt important 10 
points of view, the characters of Maho- | 
metaniſm and Chriſtianity ; 3 and the na- | 
ture of their reſ n pretenſions to 2 
divine origin. g's = a 2 1. 9 7 ”5 | 
CO IN 
Nothing hands; is ſo o ilch to attract | 
the attention of ſcholars to eaſtern litera- 
ture, as the ſplendid ſcene of Aſiatic hi- 
N which is here preſenzed to them; 
and 


. 


-- 
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and the important trenſures of religious, 
of Political, and of eee er _ . 
mation which it contains. 4 


„ 


We rejoice in, the progreſs of every 8 
ſtudy, which connects the various mate- 


rials of knowledge by new ties, diverſi- 
fies them by new combinations, and en- 
larges the views of the contemplative and 
pious believer. We feel a growing con- 
fidence in our cauſe, from the conviftion, 
| that the farther ſuch enquiries are 52 | 

| ſued, and the more ſuch information, as 
may facilitate them, is collected, the more 
firmly will the truth of our faith be eſta- 
bliſhed; and the more magnificent views 
will it unfold” to us of the connection in 
which chriſtianity ſtands with the tem 5 
poral and eternal welfare of. mankind. | 
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But with whatever propriety. the tert 


may be applied to the particular caſe of 


chriſtianity, the general principle is not 
to be admitted, without many exact and | 


boy aflincions., . 


ducceſs e Is ola no cer- 
tain criterion of the truth and divinity of 


any religious ſyſtem; no abſolute proof 


of the concurrence and approbation of 


heaven. For, is it not evident, that God 
permits error to prevail in the world, nay 


ſometimes to a greater extent than the. 
truth itſelf? The fact we cannot diſpute, 


where we are utterly unable to aſſign the 


e nk cauſe, The efficient cauſes do in- 


— to be found in the nature and 


s lie open to our view. 


the moral attributes of the Deity; and 


they ſupply abundant matter as well to 


2 our e N Ate as to | ſubdue” our 
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4 an z0nlutued 
and- has enduecd us ere, aculties: i rM1ch 
though + ſufficient, -if» properly exerted, to 
lead us. into the: diſcovery of truth, are 
fill limited and cireumſcribed. We are 
therefore fallable creatures, liable to 
impoſed upon either by the: delufions of ' 
'our-own \imaginations, or by the artifices 
of intereſted impoſtors. Unqualified for 
deep ſpeculation and laborious reſearch, 
the great bulk of mankind . is oftener di- 
rected by fancy, by prejudice, or inte- 
reſt, than by reaſon. Hence it happens, 
that miſled by the craft and cunning of 
thoſe who lie in wait to deceive, or ſe- 
duced by doctrines flattering anduagrees - 
able to the ep r AR c Of i Shen 
heart, numbers in all ages for g the 
truth, have embraced Ss milling ko 
and propagated. eva the K ee, and 
moſt e aus: F 7 


. * My : 1 7 — 
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I our o.] n e ſhould: he in- 
ſufficient to convince us of theſe facts, 3 
T - 2 10 5 D 22 th 1919! Ed Week's 7 the Ph. 
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e hiſtory of paſt ages will teach us by 
nen Wr ag dan N an 
to ohtain over che minds pu men. i ut 
to that glorious æra when the ſun of 
righteouſneſs aroſe to give light to them 
that fat in darkneſs and the ſhadow of 
death, it pleaſed the divine Providence to 
ſuffer the far greater part of mankind to lie 
in the darkeſt ignorance, with regard to 
the 2 arg Le e bed . 


; Abe ee — 1 had moſt laid, 
eee 4 
various revolutions of empires, 
and amidſt 1 modes of life, con- 

_ fined within the narrow limits of Judza. 
And even among the peculiar people, 
which had been ſeparated from the na- 
tions by an extraordinary act of divine 
Providence for the expreſs purpoſe of pre- 
ſerving this knowledge pure and untaint- 
0. the baleful influence of error was too 
often 


tribes followed the gods of Dan and Be- 
thel, two nn bo continued to, wen the 1 


Lord at nn. IO 
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men, -who from motives of intereſt, or. 
for the acquiſition of power, have pre- e 
tended to hold immediate converſe: with | 

| the Deity ow OO 
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delivering them to his ſubjects as the ex- 
preſs revelations of the immortal gods: 


and thus n eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem, | 


which, with ſome - ſubſequent. additions; 


remained entire through the various re- 
volutions of the Roman common wealth 3 


till at length the religion of Chriſt tri- 


umphed Over P olytheiſm, and the banner | 


of the croſs was eretted. on the, ruins 2 7 
the capitol. eee A 647 ft} 


Nor did the indie of ciritianity # 


into the world produce. any alteration, at 
leaſt in this reſpect, in the manner of 


God's dealings with mankind. Even 


when it pleaſed him to employ extraordi- 
nary means for an extraordinary end, and 


to propagate the truth by aids to which 


the! aqvocates: of fil hood Could: not hae 
recourſe, he ſtill dealt with men as with 
free and rational creatures. They were 
Kill left at liberty either to embrace or 
: reject what he had revealed : and by ſome 


it was actually ſo far reſiſted, as to draw 


down the * 1 47a of infatuation as 
; 9 * 


re 
k 


Was it.  withathe MR A ces be: 5 

Hinded, and. whoſe: hearts be bardened,- left; 
bey ſhould ſee with their æyes, and unden- 
and * hs Rees 1. nee 3 
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Goſpel did not . 57 extirpate, error and. 
deluſion from the world. Tares were 

| ſtill. permitted to ſpring up, and ſore- 
times even to choak the good ſeed. The 
hiſtory of the earlier ages of chriſtianity 5 
is little more than a melancholy. recital of 
ſucceſſive hereſies and abſurdities; ſome 
of which were either plucked up by the 


hand of reformation, or left tg wither. of | 


ww pp i P 


themſelves; while others taking deep, r * 
were ſuffered to flouriſh a long lime, and c 


a Fin A et of er Fer . 
_ But let not age excell ik 1 2 
ty be depreciated, =] it en 90 ds * 


what could not be done, without vi iolence | 
| to the whole intellectual and moral con- 
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ſtitution of its prefeſwts: let not en- 
racity of its author be impoached, be- 
cñuſe his followers have ruſhed headlong 

into thoſe erroneous and impious o 
nions, which he has himſelf moſt expli- 
citly foretold, and moſt Fonts con- 

demned. * T ake heed, ſays he, that no 
man deceive. you ; for many fall cum in 
my name, ſaying, I an Chrift,, and ar 
deceive many. — For there ſhall ariſe falſe 
Chrifts and falſe prophets, and Hall ſhe 
great figns and wonders, inſomuch "that F 


it were poſſible, the Ys decerue the Led 
che. . | — 
. 


Thus be foreold; ; and the« event. ju. 


But ambtig ar the See of finds 
cious and ſucceſsful impoſture, which 
hiſtory has recorded, none has been more 
diffuſed, or more firmly eftabliſh- 
ed, than that of the pretended prophet of 

Arabia. Born in an obſcure and uncivi- 
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kind; and together with a temporal king- | 
ö "drink to introduce ze and fix a 


the long ror of more than"rt655 
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his follomaty as ha a teſtimonies of: 

heaven to the truth and holineſs of thei 
gion : to this argument divines of the 

Romiſi Communion have Siven too 
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ble marks of the true churrh. But ſurely 


that can be no argument in favour of any 
ſyſtem, which migh bequally be alledged 


by all; and which the 


and the. diſciple of Mahomet, 20 lets than 


the Chriſtian, have in reality ple ed as 
ren of a divine Ki in ech re. 
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At appears . avail from va 
ence that error often degs; as from the 
nature and conſtitution of man that it 


ſometimes muſt prevail in the world; 5 5 


conſequently that the eſtabliſhment of 
any religious ſyſtem, when conſidered by 
itſelf, determines nothing with regard to: 


the truth of its doctrines, or the ſuperior 


authority of its ſanctions. What is un- 
common, muſt not be confounded with 


what is ſupernatural: what can be ac- 
counted for by human means, muſt not 


be haſtily and indiſcriminately e 

divine. Succeſs, which is not only com- 

aue, with the exiſtence of a revelation 
. amen g from God, but 


8 even 


\ 
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even n inſeparable from iv in dur ies, n. 


not be inſiſted upon as directly and pro- 


faith; that the religion of Chriſt ſo wide 


fayour of chriſtianity, thus drawn 
its rapid eee ee 11 
Its weight, from the eſtabli of 
falſe religions in the world; r- 
could be ſhewn, that they, . 


A 


perly demonſtrative of the ſource-w "ple 
* e floweth. EW 
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| argues in its behalf, that ſo many" f- 


ſands were on a ſudden converted tone 


ly and ſo auſpiciouſſy ſpread its inflaans 


over a large portion of the m; 5 
world; the force of this argument is 


not derived from the mer 2 


1 2 8 at its | _—_ caching, . 
to have been n | M945: bog 
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gated under circumſtances equally . 


— and — means only. mi. 
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3 far this was 5 caſe with. Maho- 


metaniſm, will appear from an impartial 


conſideration of the ſtate of things at the 
time when it was propoſed to the world, 
and of the cauſes which contributed to its 


In reviewing the cauſes which ſeem to 
have facilitated the progreſs of Mahomet- 
iſm, the firſt and greateſt which preſents 
itſelf to our conſideration, is the miſer- 
able and diſtracted ſtate 125 the Cheil ya 
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2144 in ene dds Minen * the Garth 


brat centuries, we call to our re- 


membrance that purity of doctrine, that 
fimplicity of manners, that ſpirit of meek- 


eaſed "the character of -the-(Chiifanin 
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neſs and © univerſal benevolence, which 
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The goſpel indeed was in itſelf pure 
and holy, while theſe hitleous features of 


deformity. characterized its infatuated: pro- 


feſſors : but through the prejudiced un- 
ä amertine, and indignant tempers of 


men, the odium incurred by perſons was 
— and unjuſtly transferred 


things: the merits of the cauſe were not 
ſeparated by diſpaſſionate and nice diſtinc- 


tion from the glaring imperfections of 


thoſe who patronized it: and the partial 
and temporary ineffcacy of chriſtianity 

ſupplied a plauſible train of n to 
its — and his uſe.” 5 + Hog 8 


lbs 5s — Gogh jul 
chat true religion and . a ering 


flouriſhed and fallen together. Both had 


now for ſome centuries: been haſtening 


with equal and viſible ſteps to decay. The 
ſciences, unpatronized by the emperors and 
perſons in authority, had long ceaſed: to be 


conſidered as the roads to wealth and ho- 


| nour, and were. therefore no longer cuts | 


tivated. The intereſts of- politeA4iterature 
MII and 
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arid *phil6foph * had recei d 
injuries, by ch e in d CEE 
and other barb: A rous tbl int 
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l end theſe tumultuous: 
but little leiſure . N 


there remain 


Jn "to the” FA arts. And it is 
each probable that they muſt have to- 
1 "perithied- i in the general co 
had they not found à wretched and ny 
cCarious ſhelter in the cloiſters of the 
monks. Here indeed their ſtill venvre | 


remains were preſerved awhile ; —_ 

they received only ſuc a degree of dun 

tut ture, as ſerved to "Gila" t. e gloricus 

height from which they had fallen: a 2 
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H iert have exbibited to us the 

moſt mielancholy picttre of ther unverf 

afknefs and ignorance} which at/the/be. 
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 elefiaſtical orders ſcarcely nm , 
ception to this general deſcription. Among 
the biſhops, the grand inſtructors and de- 
fenders of the Chriſtian church, few (we 
are told) conld be found, whoſe know- 
ledge and abilities were ſufficient to com- 

poſe. the diſconrſes, however mean and - 
incoherent, which their office ſometimes | 
oblige. them to deliver to the people. 
I ̃Ʒbe greater part of thoſe among the mo- 
naſtic orders, hom the voice of an illi- 
terate age had dignified with the charac- 
ter of learning, laviſhed their time and 

talents in ſtudying the fabulous legend 

of — ren rn r. En 
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ſtranger to that peace and tranquillity : 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to the culti- ; 


ing. Intent 


ing factions directed alike "MM 
attention to the writings of Ariſtotle; ch . 
in order to arm their followers with 10-— 


- works of that 3 phil ofoy 1 er i . 
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rians, Monoph 


ſites, and e 8 
ſubdiviſions of thoſe two ſects, it was a * 


vation, and even the exiſtence learn- 
ily upon the annoyance of 
each other, all parties had equally for- . 
ſaken the broad and open paths of manly . 
philoſophy and liberal ſcience, for the 
narrow and perplexing intricacies of meta- 
phyſics. + The cham! pions © of the contend- . 
their princi 


gical ſubtleties, tranſlated many of” 


Of the writings which. Mi a feeble 
glimepering « over the darkneſs of this u un- 
happy period, the far greater part We e 


controverſial. © In the few which have 76. 3 
| mained Ui the preſent times, it is ealy to to” x 
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trace the melancholy decline of piety as 
| well as of literature. That natural and 
beautiful ſimplicity. which is the ſtriking 
characteriſtic of the writings of the apoſ- 
tolic age, and of the firſt defenders. of 
| chriſtianity, was now ſucceeded. by the 
coarſe and confuſed j Jargon of the, ſchools, 
by the loud and fierce clamours of per- 
| ſonal invective, and by all the diſingem 
ous arts of ſo phiſtry, which induſtrically 
: perplexed truth; and of n n | 
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perverſely oppoſed it. Coates e | 
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| | While ignorance , was ' thus ES 
her dominions over the Chri f i n world, 
ſuperſtition, her genuine offspring, follow- 
ed cloſe behind. The progreſs of corrup- 
tion is rapid and unbounded. When once 
the profeſſors of chriſtianity had departed 
5 ftom that purity of worſhip, and that ſim- 
| plicity of faith, which Chriſt and his apo- 
ſtles had preſcribed, and impiouſſy dared 
to erect a ſu perſtructure of worthleſs ma- 


terials upon me firm and ſolid founda- | 
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gradually rifing upon the ruins of 
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rape doctrines and'vain ſuperſtitions, v 
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Hons of the goſpel; þ; it wa impofii le 
fix any limits to the growing cotrup 
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ring of the ir 4 century; even "ur that 
35 period, it is eaſy to obſerve the un. 
fabric of ſuperſtitious cetem 8 ny : 


piety. The far greater part of thoſe cor. 
ly occaſion d the ſepara on 
anceſtors from the communioh A the Rot 
miſn church, and of which we ſtill co. 
tinue to entertain a juſt abhorrence, were 
introduced and eftablithed during the dark- 
neſs of this and the ſucceeding ages.” . An 
een veneratlon for deps rted 
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"EY fanciful notion of a Fire deſtined to 
purify the ſoul after death from the pollu- 
tions it had contracted while in the body; 
theſe opinions, which are ſtill held Goped 

and eſſential by the church of Rome, were 
the ſucceſſive progeny of the 8 | 
and ee of theſe ages. 


At the time of Mahomet theſe. corrupt 
opinions had nearly eclipſed the luſtre of 


the goſpel. The very eſſence of chriſtian- 


ity was loſt under a load of idle and ſu⸗ 


perſtitious ceremonies, which were daily 
multiplied without bounds ; and the un 
meaning pomp of a gaudy and oſtenta- 


tious worſhip was ſubſtituted in the room 
of the ſimple, yet nobler oblation of the 
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The primitive Chriſtians with. "anxious 2 


. zeal confined their worſhip t to the one moſt 


high God, through his ſon Jeſus Chriſt ; 


but thoſe who now called themſelves by that 


venerable name, had multiplied almoſt mo 
infinity, the objects of their devotion. 
5 "= eg 
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Neglecting or forgettin 8 the! grand and 


only mediator between God and man, the 


trembling votary bowed at the ſhrine of 
ſome reputed faint, a mortal frail and weak 
like himſelf, to implore his interceſſion, 
5 either in obtaining the favour, or in avert- 
ing the vengeance of an offended God. 
The Oe Virgin was raiſed to a dignity, 
and : adorned with titles, which neither 
ſcrij pture could warrant, nor reaſon ap- 
J rn ye 1 the 0 of the man x Chriſt 
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 afliduous een, and addreſfed with 
more frequent prayers than the fon of | 


| 1 God himſelf. Even the fancied remains 


of that rds, on which the Saviour of 
mankind had died, to expiate the ſins of 
the world; the images of the ſaints who 
had laboured to diſſeminate, and the bones 
of the martyrs, who had died to confirm 
the faith, were now by the arts of a de- 
ſigning prieſthood, and the ignorance of 
EF ſuperſtitions multitude, 'held 9 8 as pro- 
per Nr of religious adoration. Sings 3 
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Where opinions are thus depraved, it is 
unreaſonable. to expect that the practice 
ſbould be exemplary. Accordingly, we 

find, ee RAD kept equal 
| pace W pie. 


| The at; 0 as 1 
and authority of the clergy, had increaſed 
conſiderably during the reign of ignoranc 
and ſuperſtition. To this increaſe nothing ; 
had more effectually contributed, than the 
opinion that remiſſion of ſins, however 
black and heinous, was to be® purchaſed : 
by the liberality of the penitent to the 
churches and the miniſtry ; and that the 
interceſſion of departed ſaints was to be 
bought by ſuitable offerings preſented on 
the altars which were conſeerated to | their a 
"1 memo. 
But the 1 Wach of the . 
j uaſtical orders gradually introduced among 
them all that train of vices and fellics, 
which affluence and proſperity naturally 


W with them. Their luxury, their 
| pride, 
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3 their ambition knew! no big, 

Hence the turbulent and ſhameleſs con- 
tentions of the biſhops FUR Pens the er- - 
the frequent and almoſt perpetual en | 


- But what ſeems more peculiarly.to have 
9 


aracterized the age of which we are 


ſpeaking, is the furious * relentleſs 
rit OO PRs: : 455 k 


iw the ſevere . fs 5 1 1 
torian 5 concerning the Chriſtians: of the 
fourth century, That their enmity to- 


ward each other, exceeded the fury of 


the beaſts againſt man.” In the ſucce 


ing ages this evil gradually increaſed, gill 
at length the unworthy profeſſors of 


chriſtianity had univerſally. let looſe the 
IIS . Ammian, ey lib. xxii, n Ve da 233. ; 
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ſavage ſpirit of perſecution upon each 
other without reſtraint, and without re- 
morſe. That charity and univerſal bene- 
volence which the great author of their re- 
ligion ſo often enjoined, and ſo well 
exemplified in his own life and charac- 
ter, were by his | degenerate - followers. 
either forgotten or diſregarded. Varieties 
of © pinions, which were rather nominal 
than real, and ſhades of difference which 
are ſcarcely perceptible to the acuteſt ob- 
ſerver in the preſent age, were deeme 
ſufficient to make void alike the ſpirit; | 
and awful commands of the goſpel, the 
ſacred privileges of humanity, and the 
tender ties of relationſhip, The blind 
fury of ſuperſtitious zeal extinguiſhed the 
tendereſt ſentiments of nature : the ma- 
jeſty of the laws was trampled on and 
violated with impunity : the cities of the 
Eaſt were one with blood. 


Such i is the melancholy 1 of com- 
plicated miſery and diſtraction, which 


hiſtorians have univerſally drawn of the 
Chriſtian . 
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Chriſtian world in general, aff &f /the | 
Eaſtern church in partici Wy at Alle ee — 


= ah _ © ſeventh _ WT 
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ci 1 may be fullicient to have u briefly 
pita | the diſtinguiſhing particulars 
of the ſtate of chriſtianity, at the time 
when Mahomet aſſumed the. prophetic 
character. The advantages and aſſiſtance 
which the impoſtor derived from theſe 
circumſtances of his times, in the * 
pagation apd eſtabliſhment of his new re- 
ligion, are ſufficiently obvious: it is ne- 
ceſſary only to remark, that theſe advan- 
tages were ſeized with irreſiſtible A 
and Fefe with unremitted 8 


II the corru prichs = diſtreſſes' a 


chriſtianity were thus fi gnally favourable 5 


to the aſpiring views of Mahomet, the 


political and religious ſtate of Arabia at 


that time, contributed not leſs remark... | 
_ ably to the ſucceſs of the impoſtor. 
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While the once formidable empires, of 
been on the one hand, overwhelmed by 
the fierce incurſions of the northern 

barians, and of Perſia on the other, diſ- 
tracted by its own inteſtine diviſions, were 
evidently in- the laſt ſtage of decay, Ara- 
bia was in every reſpect proſperous and 
flouriſhing. Naturally populous in itſelf, - 
it had received a very conſiderable acceſ. 
ſion of inhabitants from the Grecian em- 
Pire;; ; from whence the violence of re- 
gious perſecution had driven great num- 
bers to ſeek an aſylum in a country, where 


they en enjoy their opinions without 
7998 n them without 


„ 


Arabia bad ever been celebrated as the 
ſeat of unbounded liberty : divided into 
many independent tribes, it of courſe ad- 
mitted an almoſt endleſs e of reli 


gious opinions. 


The Jews had 4 eſtabliſhed 3 | 


ire in this country, even before the 
time 


enumerated among. thoſe Kari came. 1b. bo. 
lebrate the feaſt of pentecoſt *:: and 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the 800 
man power, many of them eſcaped hi- 
cher, as to a. place of refuge from the 
dreadful calamities, which the juſt ven» 
geance of God inflicted on their nation. 
Chriſtianity had alſo made a very conſi- 
derable progreſs among ſome of the tribes 
of Arabia; and in particular that ſect of 
it, which was diſtinguiſhed by ans 
of Jacobi. ei 


But the" cel gion which was moſt ex- 
"a diſſeminated, and moſt highly 
eſteemed among the Arabians, before the 
time of Mahomet, was idolatry. Of this 
there were ſeveral diſtinct kinds: but the 
predominant ſpecies appears to have been 
that of the Sabians; who held the unity 
of God, though at the ſame. time they - 
worſhipped the fixed ſtars, and planets, 
the angels, and their i images, as fubordi- | 
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nate deities whoſe mediation Sith the 
one moſt high and od God Fay ar- 
1 W . e 


From che e Sicht and 
e intercourſe which ſubſiſted be- : 
tween the Perſians and the inhabitants of 
-Arabia, the religion'of the Magi had like- 
wiſe found its way, ahd obtained an eſta- 
| bliſhment among ſome of HO tribes, 


To this divided ſtate of the en and 
government of Arabia, doubtleſs much 
of the ſucceſs, if not the very exiſtence of 
Mahometaniſm, r may be reaſonably aſcrib- 

ed. Had the various unconnected tribes 
4 that extenſive country been united un- 
der one common government, the darin g 
project muſt quickly and inevitably have 
been cruſhed by the weight of ſuperior 
; power. Or, had one common ſyſtem of 
religious worſhip been univerſally received 
throughout the whole, the impoſtor muſt 
,; have ſunk under the attempt to 
| al ſubvert 
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ſubvert the eſtabliſhed belief. and; opinions 
4 * ner, is | N N10 10 freed! 18 Fi 
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and confirmed. by habit, be "mr 


= and thole opinions Which ſeem © cor nected 
with the awful ſanctions and the precious 
intereſt of religion, we are always diſ-. 
poſed to watch with unuſual jealouſy, and 

to guard with unuſual firmneſs. Hence 
ariſes the neceſſity which every impoſtor 
is under of adapting his ſchemes to the 
preconceived notions of thoſe whom he 
deſigns to miſlead. The moſt careleſs 
obſeryer cannot but remark, that this ſpi- 


rit of accommodation ſtrongly diſtin, 
guiſhes the conduct of Mahomet, and the 
charadter of his religion. With the Jew „„ 
he maintained the inſpiration of Moſes, 
the authority of the pentateuch, and . 

the prophetic writings. With the Chriſ- be 
tian, he, admitted the divine ifhor n of | 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the truth of the go! 
He even APR. to > found his own, Per 


r 4 28 


Ke | | 5 tenſions 
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Moſes ad lf Chriſt 41 —— wich 
much plauſibility, that he was ; ſent to 
party” a religion which orig Ily came 
wn from heaven, from the "perth 
it had unhappily- contracted during its re- 
| fidence among a frail and degenerate race 
of beings ; to ſhut the book; to cloſe. 

the ſeal of prophecy ; and to communi- 
cate the laſt gracious offers of divine | 
mercy and inſtruction to finful x man. 


To win the affedtions of his 0 dl . 
countrymen, be indul ged their 1 


tion to their favourite Cale emonies and « cu- | | 
ſtoms, and adorned them with more 
. and artrating embelliſhments. | _ 


To che original ducckt ef this 
«h well-concerted ſcheme, dt per- : 
haps more effectually conttibuted' than the 
extreme and deplorable want of all in- 
tellectual culture, under which the far 


| greater part of the / Arabians then labour 
| ed. 
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by the tribe of 
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aſſerted Bis divine comi 


favourite works of their moſt celebra 
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art of writing had' been known a an 
ſed by their countryman' Job; an 
amiyar, for iniany' & 
turies before the birth of Mahom 
even at that late period the” 
Arabs were re totally unacquainted with this 
uſeful art. "Thoſe of Mecca in partie 
lar, to whom the pretended prophet. 
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wh bis new religion, were peculiarly a 
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Arabs carried their literary purſuits S 1 no 
farther than to the compoſition of, rude, 
y though. ſometimes beautiful yerſes o 


1 
3 : 


Sy 
wt Vaggd 


ſubjects of love or war; or they 742 nu 5 


ed themſelves by frequentiy recitin g. 
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| gination, the Arabs, even in their unci- 


vilized ſtate, were not wholly. deſtitute 


ſearches 
of philoſophy, and the laboured dedue- 
tions of reaſon, they were of een 
entire e | | e ot ene 4 


of merit: but to the profound reſe 


23 


3 12 


. 


The ignorance, the js 1 of 5 x 
uncertainty which univerſally , prevailed 


among the Arabians, with regard to the 
immortality of the ſoul, was alſo a cir- 
cumſtance which. had no inconſiderable 
influence in the eſtabliſhment of Maho- 


metaniſm. Many of them abſolutely de- 


of a future ſtate of ex- 
iſtence ; and without the ſmalleſt expecta- 


nied the poſſibility 


tion of a reſurrection, terminated all their 
views in the grave. There were others 


indeed among them, who had conceived 
a more exalted, and in ſome. reſpects "8 
juſter idea of human nature; 3 who ima- 


15 gined that death though it might ſul- 
pend 5 


TENTS Th ka 41 * 


poets. The paſtoral life has ever been 
deemed favourable to the muſes. | Ae 


þ cordingly we. find that in works of ima- 
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pend, yet did not put a nal period to 
man's exiſtence; and Who raiſed their 
hopes to ſome happier country, where, 
after their departure from this world. 
they ſhould again be called into being. | | 
Whether this doctrine had been tranſ - 
mitted to them through the medium of 
tradition, or whether they had received 
ſome intimations of it from the Chriſ- 
tians, or the Jews, who were diſſ ſperſed | 
throug h the | Eaſt, is uncertain. | But 
1 they might be convinced of their 
future exiſtence, yet they were totally un- 
able to form any rational ideas about the 
mode of that exiſtence, or about the mo- 
ral conſtitution of that ſtate that was deſ- 
 tined to receive them. Their notions of 
another world ſeem to have been entirely 5 
ſenſual, and formed only on the model 
of the preſent. They imagined that the 
ſame paſſions, the ſame wants and infir- 4 
mities which they felt on earth would ſtill 
attend them beyond the grave; and be- . 
lieved that even the animals which had b 
contributed to their caſe and conyenience - # 
"TW 8 I. 
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in the preſent, would be no leſs neceſſary” 
to their i in a future iff: - 216.415 


Such Was: the ſtate af hb. nation, 5 
ſuch were the people, to whom Mahomet 
firſt, offered a religion; which while it 
retained almoſt: every principle and opi- 
nion that immemorial cuſtom had taught 
them to revere, at the ſame time held 
forth new. doctrines, the moſt pkg. | 
and captivating to the human heart. To: 
thoſe among them who preſumed: not to 
lift their hopes beyond the preſent life, 
but looked forward with ſullen aequi- 
eſcence: to the gloomy proſpect of anni- 
hilation, the promiſe of an eternal ſtate 
of exiſtence, to be paſſed in-conſummate- 
happineſs; could not but afford tlie ſtrong g=". 
eſt and moſt irreſiſtible attractions. Others 
who already indulged a faint, though” 
pleaſing deſire of immortality; would em- 
brace with eagerneſs a clearer and more 
diſtinct proſpect of futurity; which at 
once enlarged, and dane their for- 


0 mer hopes. 


| The 
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| ith all the me colours of the Tags |. 
nation. A  felicity conſiſting only of * 
pure and ſpiritu iritual pleaſure, would have - | 
been too refined for the groſs and fen- i” 9 
ſual conception of the uncivilize 0d. tribes 5 
of Arabia. Gardens fairer than” that 3 
Eden, watered by a thouſand ſtreams, A 
and enlivened by the blooming beauties | 

of paradiſe, ſeemed” better calculated 3 
excite their defires, and to cope” their 
attention. ; 


| While this Hippie a theſe ple 

| ſures were thus graciouſly offered to the 
faithful, who received and embraced his 2 
new religion; the moſt dreadful torments 
which imagination could ſuggeſt, were at 
the ſime time Ae e an oF 15 
believing world: | 


- 


 Tetipted on ns one” hand by I 
thus ſpecious and alluring, and aſſailed on 


the other by new and unheard of terrors, 
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againſt which his former principles could 5 
afford him no certain reſource; . what 
wonder is it, that the unlettered Ara- 
bian willingly embraced a religion, which 
thus forcibly addreſſed itſelf to his ſtrong- 
eſt paſſions? His hopes and fears alike 
conſpired to rouſe, and to ſtrengthen his 
faith: and if he could only once per- 
ſuade himſelf that the religion which was 
offered him, might poſſibly be true, the 
| reaſon even of the moſt ignorant barba- 
rian would immediately inform him, that 
in rejecting ſuch a religion he might be 
preſumptuous, and in embracing 1 he , 
could not be ene 0 


5 But further, it was a circumſtance 
which probably had very conſiderable 
weight in recommending the religion of 
Mahomet to his countrymen, and to the 
world, that the doctrines which it taught, 
were in general the plaineſt and moſt fim- 
ple that can be imagined ; and that it to- 
tally diſclaimed all thoſe myſteries, at 
which the — of human reaſon is ſo 
apt 


2 


A 


ous doctrine of the Trinity in . = 


the proud diſputers of this World. 


human reaſon, infidelity has often ob- 


were no ſtran gers: and though in prac- 


en » by the worſhip of inferior agents, 


SERWWON IM 5 
apt to revolt. The facid and myſteri- M 


nc 


which the religion of Chriſt had firſt re- 
vealed to mankind, has ever been a ſtone 


| of ſtumbling, and a rock of offence to 


* . 
To 
IA 


this, doctrine, becauſe above the reach off 


jected; and preſumptuouſly dared to deny 


what it could not comprehend: : whilſt 


xe Chriſtian, ſatisfied that it is expreſly 
authorized by that religion which he 
knows to be divine, believes n adores 


in qo and ſubmiſſive co” . 5 3 


* ; 


But ; 4 Unity of God, which is 


| the grand fundamental doctrine of Maho- 


metaniſm, is alſo u iverſally admitted as . 
one of the firſt principles of natural reli- | 
gion. -To this doctrine (as has been al- 


ready obſerved) the greater part of the 


Arabians before the time of Mahomet 


tice they had miſerably corrupted them- 


F 3 5 3 | 5 
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yet in belief they ſtill maintained che 
unity of the divine nature tiered a and in- 
PRs. = bent et Ae 


We have now taken a ſhort, though 
_ comprehenſive view of the principal 
© cauſes, which ſeem to have contributed 
moſt materially to the original ſucceſs of 
Mahometaniſm. The means s by which it 
was afterwards ſo firml eſtabliſhed: and ſo 
widely propagated through the world, are 
too plain, as well as too generally known, 
to require either minute diſculon, or 
profound . l rg. | 
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No ſooner had the 8 . 
of the impoſtor (aſſiſted by that concur- - 
rence af favourable circumſtances which 
we have enumerated) enabled him to aſ- 
ſemble a party ſufficient to ſupport his 
ambitious deſigns, than he threw off the 
maſk which was no longer neceſſary; and 
diſclaiming the ſofter arts of perſuaſion 
and reaſoning, immediately adopted a 
Aale and more een, mode at 


conver- 


Ceiver, po fince a diſobedi * 
diſcdained, or. rejected the ineffectual ſat 


mons which the divine merey had ſent i in. 4s 


former times by the pro phets, who. came 
with appeals to the ſenſes And r@fon \ 


mankind ; it had now pleaſed the Kl : 
mighty to ſend forth his laſs great pro- 


It was — bo the d 40, 
world tad ,. " 


b by rag 1 His: er and by * 5 


40 embrace the truch! 04. Hon 


ak 3 the 1 4 «vvariy's of 5 
this divine commiſſion, looking forward 


with anxious expectation. to the j joys of 
Paradiſe, and the glorious crown of mar 


 tyrdom which was laid up for ihoſe who 


ſhould periſh in the propagation of the 
faith, and convinced that their lot, 'whe- 


ther of life or death, was abſblutely. and 
inevitably predetermined; the firſt fol- 

re animated with 
that enthuſiaſtic zeal, which inſpires the 
1 W e We bran and | 


lowers of Mahomet we 


15 F 4” : The 


© The fellow gur ens of the im poſtor, 

thoſe of his tribe, to whoſe imme- | 
diate charge the ſacred temple had long 
Wen entruſted, either from principle, or 
from pride, for 4 while defended with 
_ .unſhaken zeal, though with various ſuc- 
ceſs, the Ars of their fathers. is gi > 


 Exhaulted, > el by « A bloody od 5 


"wy pelled to yield to — | f uperior ad- 
dreſs, or more ferocious courage of their 0 
adverſaries. 


Ihe ſubmiſſion of the holy city at once 
ſecured the authority, and der the 
| rciuraph of * ae e 00 


The ſenkiths.o 
2 n 5 which ignorance ; en i Apen 


had raiſed to the rank of divinities, were 


now with impetuous and undiſtinguiſhing 
Zeal, diſgraced and demoliſhed. The fa- 
cred and venerable character of the tem- 
ls was however ſtill Preſerved. invio- 
WT | = late ; | 


ea: were ill retained: wi 11 th 
difference only, that they were transfe Ire 


from inferior and dependent deities, i the, * «4 


. pp | 


one Kauen EY and Ren, 7 72 
5 * 5 6 2 Cit . | 


jo ; FW * b 
by the dread of er power, 5 he tn hat 


mak oe i in lenge the Apes. 
ful overthrow of their idols; and with 


real or affected readineſs, . flocked to 


Poſſeſſel ot "hy 1 object of His 8 
wiſhes, t the impoſtor no longer ſcrupled 
to aſſume the enſigns of temporal as well 
as of ſpiritual dominion; and after a ſo- 
lemn inauguration, exacted. al oath of 
fidelity and allegiance from his new ſub- 
jects. The troops of the imperial pro- 
phet where now ſent ſorth through every b 
pert of Arabia, E alike to conyert 


RMO 


Ay ial con, or 50 laben — arms, the 
+ Zeal and of their courage were Jaw: ap- 
P parent: the ſtreets of Medina were crow! 
ald with ambaſſadors om varſohs tribes. 
pho came” to humble themſelves before 
the conqueror of Mecea, and to acknow- 
edge both the unity of God lud the a 
„ „ eee 443 


Thus pid 4a the ligion of Ma- 
hamet triumph over all the oppoſition of 
his idolatrous countrymen; and thus was 
bid empire gat length firmly eſtabliſhed 
throu ghout the ſeveral provinces of Ara- 
bia. But emboldened only, and inflam- 
ed, rather than fatiated, by ſuch extra- 
ordinary ſucceſs, the aſpiring adventurer 


began to raiſe his views till higher, and 


to aim at more extenſive dominion. | 
1 * | | Ws 
The EY s the Grecian empire 
had attracted his attention; and the rich 
and fertile province of Syria, from its 
neighbouring ſituation was particularly 
5 marked 


hitious defi Are — 


2 his followers, and had ſettle 


little remained to be done by his —_ 


4 ; 4 
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marked 2 the 


Mn habe ompliſhme | 
great and arduous an ade, and Aus 


meditating ſtill greater atchievements ; we 


behold death arreſting the 1 
the midſt of his honours; and e 
once > his ine 1 1 


1 45 5 + * 
4 $4 * i 4 10. oe 


3 5 een an eee e 


his power on, ſo ſolid a fou 


ſors, but to Ae the: * path. which "he. 
had. traced, ei Marrs 
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6 The 1 955 Show he 1 PEO were 
men of diſtinguiſhed talents and abilities : 


Ty" * 
$ 


and from them his immediate ſucceflors 


were elected. When raiſed to the empire, 


like the prophet whom they repreſe 
they were inveſted with ſupreme po 
| both i in treaporal and ſpiritual affairs: and 


5 tg 


. 5 bang 
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being animated by! a zeal, 3 his, for the 
u pport and propagation of their religion, 


they faithfully executed his commands, 


gs emtloully OR 2 rer cnne . 


4 The N naturally hes and war- 
like, had, even in their divided ſtate, re- 
ſiſted with ſucceſs every exertion of the 


priſing 


their e data u nate bogs nine 
head, had made them unaminous in opi- 
nion, conſpiring i in the ſame deſign, and 


uniting diſcipline and military {kill with 
religious ardour and enthuſiaſm; it is „ 
to imagine, that they muſt have been ex- 
tremely formidable, and capable of pro- 
ducing the moſt extraordinary revolutions 
in the hiſtory of the world. When they 
beheld their country raiſed from barbariſm 
and obſcurity to power and dominion, na- 


tional pride began to operate on their 


mins and united with the hopes of 
plunder from the rich and luxurious pro- 


vinces of Aſia, added new weight to the 
com- 
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commands of their prophet; and contri- 1 
buted much to fliquulets 1 zeal, and 5 
i animate e exertions. bs cd 
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* 72 
les, acting | 


upon motives thus forcible, we behold'on _ 


the one hand an enfeebled empire already 
ſinking under its own weight; and " 
the other, a corrupt and divided ch. urch, 
ſome of whoſe degenerate ſons lat dour to 
haſten, whilſt others contemplate with i in- 
dolent eee, the eee ruin. 


„ 


* Poder theſe e be intrell pid 
valour and daring exertions of the Sara- 
cens ſoon ſhook the throne of the Cæſars: 
while the Emperors more attentive to 
theological controverſies, chan to the dan- 
gers which ſurrounded their government, 
beheld them, almoſt without emotion, 
diſmembering the empire, and violently 
veſting from it the richeſt and moſt va- 
| Juable provinces of Aſia and AF 


Egypt, fertile in reſources ; Paleſtine, ever 
dear and N to the Chriſtians, as the 


4 
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which even the cor 


Faſter world, and eren extended ſo far 
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ſcene on which the ſon of God had iv 


and died; ; and Syria, celebrated far its 
wealth and rich productions, were num 


bered among . firſt e, of the 


. 


The gear and Aten aufe 0 of Pots 


% 


Ga, which had always defied the power, 


and often inſulted with impunity the ma- 
jeſty of Rome, after a faint and unavailing 
reſiſtance,” fell an eaſy prey to the Saraceſi 
arms. The religion of the Magi, vener- 
able on account of its high antiquity, 

eror of Darius had 
ſpared and reſpected, was now utterly 
ſubverteck; while the victorious Koran was 
triumpliantly eſtabliſhed on the ruin of 


* 2 


its altars. Such was the rapidlity witly 
which the arms of the Caliphs over-ran 


province after province, and conquered 
kingdotm after kingdom: and thus in leſs 


thang century do we behold their empire 
rootedly fixed over a great part of the. 


1g as 
n 
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25 to este Burge wit the fame ale 
ann bondage. . hy i 
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| of all their conqueſts, and 48 t the battles 


they fought were (according to their oon. 
ceptions) the battles of the Lord; the 
propagation. of their faith naturally kept 


pace with the extenſion of their . 0 


'To hes "IE ſubjects no other Aw 


— 


native was allowed than an immediate de- 


ſertion of their former errors, and con- 


verſion to the faith, or an inſtant and 
cruel death by the hands of a barbarous 


zealot. To the Chriſtian indeed the po- 
liey, rather than the mercy of his Ma- 
hometan conquerors, offered a ſome what 


milder choice: he was allowed the pecu- FX 
liar privilege of- compounding for tlie præ- 
ſervation of his religion and his life by 


the payment of a conſtant and heavy tri- 


bute. What extraordinary efficacy khis 


mode of convetfion muſt have catried” 


with it, to men who had already loſt al- 
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moſt every thing but the name of their 


religion, may eaſily be imagined. Nor 


can we wonder, if in this ſituation of af- 
fairs, the ſtill ſmall voice of conſcience 
was unhear dſt the cries of. intereſt ; 
or if an e PH and ſecurity under the 
banners of a victorious prophet, were pre- 
ferred to that ſcandal and thoſe diſtreſſes, 


to which the religion of a lowly and cru- 


cified Saviour now ſub NR, its po 


5 rom an attentive and impertht G | 


deration of the ſeyeral particulars which 


have now been enumerated, it will re- 
dily appear, how little force is due to that 
ſpecious argument for the truth of the 
Mahometan religion, which has often 
been drawn by its advocates from the 
ſplendid victories and uninterrupted” e- . 


ceſs of its vel cog 


| verty, and all the obſcurity of private life, 


n raiſing himſelf to porn the moſt- 
abſo- 


— 2 . 
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"is - we behold a man, 3 to po- 5 
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abſolute,” a 404 uniting the jarring \ opinions Es 3 
and hoſtile tribes - of his countrymen in "- 
0 one common faith and er 5 


* ks, #£% 
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bees Umoſt als: aki Own, 3 un- 
heard of in the annals of hiſtory, ruſhing 
with un paralleled rapidity | to em pire and 5 
to glory, and eſtabliſhing ; at once a new 
religion, and a new form of govern ment, 
over a large portion of the habitable 
| world doubtleſs our aſtoniſhment is ex- 
cited at ſuch 0 and e 5 
events. 33333 . 
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5 But (to repeat - din 3 tb heten 
: obſerved). that which is ſingular and un- 


common, is not therefore to be deemed © p 

miraculous. : Revolutions, however ſtu- „ 
pendous, which may yet lie within the | 

compaſs of the human mind, when aſſiſt- 

ed by external events, to effect, muſt 

not raſhly, and indiſoriminately, be im- 

puted to the particular and immediate 

agency of God. Succeſs alone, as we have 

already ſbenn, affords no abſolute mo 
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" It is only in particular ie e, 
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gument drawn from tuceeſs en ih al-, 


lowed to poſſeſs any eig ht; 3. in, [708 
tions . where no human 


1 of itſelf have. prevailed; under ei- 
es, where, impaſture could, never 


bub * 


1255 TW ſupported itſelf amidſt the dangers, | 


that n ſurroanded it. 
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5 a Now. that this. diaiption: is by. no 
means applicable to the caſe of | Maho-- 
metaniſm, is evident from the foregoing. 


recital x from hence it appears that ever 


1 of the times, euer particu- 
lar in the manners and: fituation- of man- 
kind, -Plainly and forcibly. —_—— to 


ſavous the bold and. ON 
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ruptions of the Chriſtian 
1 and religious Tate of 


| a 0K. in 1 1 
| Mahometaniſm itſelf: NG 
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our 


church; in t e : 
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d "genius 


atturements_ of ite Pte 
their agreeableneſs "to the \propenlit 
corrupt 1 nature in general, an : © thoſe of 


the in inhabitants of: warmer "climates in par- 5 
ticular; in tlie artful accommodation of. 

its doctrines and its rites to t 
ceived o opinions, 1 the favourite... 1 
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and the decp-root 


to whon m it was, addreſied; 35 in the Pete | 
clegance with which its doctrines, its pre- * 
cepts, and its biſtories were adorned ; and 
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in the captivating manner in Sk) they 
were vent. FE : „3 
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As the corrupt and diſtradted ſtate of the 
Chriſtian Church had originally aſſiſted the 
riſe, ſo did it operate with ſtill greater 


A 


force in favour of the. "ſubſequent Mt 


| greſs of Mahometan impoſture. If i in- 
deed we allow to this cauſe its proper in- 


fluence; if we conſider the weakneſs 'of 


the ſurroundin g nations, „ and the natural 


ſtrength of Arabia, now collected and 


pointed to one object; if we reflect on 


that fegyor | of zeal, and that wildneſs of a 


enthuſiaſm, which were now ſi uperadded 


to the native valour of a -hardy and. war- 
like people ;. we ſhall ceaſe to wonder. a A at 


the victories and trium phs they obtained 
over the lukewarm and degenerate. de- 
fenders « of the golpel. . 
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I 


of theſe 93 5 theſe triumph 10 


che propagation of their new faith was 


the profeſſed object and deſign : thus by 


violence 'and bloodſhed had the prophet | 


himſelf finally eſtabliſhed his religion 
among his countrymen; and thus had 


— Oy. commanded his | followers 


to 


r / . / TER o oe. E 
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and d importance. nf -1 


; MN the e opikidns, th 


„le NY 


Of a i ce of ne! 
ww thus eſtabliſhed, and of its exi 


to the preſent times various cauſes might 


| be affi gned, whole joint operation would 
be ſufficient to account fully for the ef- 


ect, without having recourſe to any mi- 
raculous or particular interpofit tion of pro? 
vidence. of theſe cauſes one only ſhall 
be mentioned i in this Pe and that, 'be- 
cauſe it appears to be of we force 


wi N 8 
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In zurn all thoſe countties, Which d ac- 


knowledge the authority of Mahomet, ſo 
intimate is the connection, ſo abſolute 


the dependence of the civil government 
on religion, that any change in the lat- 
ter muſt neceſſarily and inevitably involve 
the ruin and overthrow of the former. ' 
The Koran is not, like the Goſpel,” to be 


conſidered merely as the 1 by which 
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the practice of its followers are regulated; 
but it is alſo a political ſyſtem ; on this 
foundation the throne itſelf is erected ; 
from hence every law of the ſtate is de- 
rived ; and by this authority every 1 
N 2 is oP decided. 


* is "obvious chende that, i. in 1858 
country where Mahometaniſm had been 
once received and eſtabliſhed, the circum- 
ſtance which I have now. mentioned, muſt 
have | Operated with uncommon weight to 
cruſh any important innovation in reli- 


gion: ſince from this inſeparable con- 
nection between the ſanctions of reli gion 3 


and thoſe of the ſtate every ſuch inno- 
vation could be conſidered in no other 
light; than as an attempt to overturn the 
civil government, to looſen the bands f 
ſociety; and to deſtroy every Py * 
e and every e of property. 


= then being. the circumſtances, 5 


LA "4d 


Mahomet was - widely diffuſed, and 0 
firm ly 


"i 42 3 
. 
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E AM ON n. . 
| Eritily. etabliches* 16 the end, its: ſine. 
ceſs, however aſtonithing;' is capable "of * 
being accounted for by mere human D 
caules; ind »confqently to ſüpßeſe any 
extrhordinary und particular Interpoſitiott 
of the Deity; is evidently undieceſſary/ and 
abſurd." Ultimatelyn del,” this awful = 
and memorial change in the; xchþion 
and -manters of ſo great a part E mans 
kind, He every tler Human event; mut 
be referred te the overrruling. -proyidenes | 
of that. God, whoſe. judgments'-ars' uns 
ſearchable, and whoſe ways are, paſt. find 
ing out $2 whole. wiſdota unifortaly.bring- + 
eth good out of evil; and who maketn 
even the violence of th .the wicked; and the 
artifices of the i im X dor r ſubſervient to the 
accompliſhment of his gracious, though 4 
wr . . d 


* ee 
\ 


Let not then the Clit be od 

ed, or the infidel triumph at the ſucceſs- 
ful eſtabliſhment and long continuance of 
fo acknowledged an A Ts. as afford. | 
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ing any reaſonable e f f'bjevtion 
Mm —_—_ our holy faith. out 
/ . # be e as 
Mun, of its truth; as accompliſh- 
ments of the general. prediction of our 
Lord, that falſe Cbriſs and falſe prophets 
ſhould ariſe, and ſhould decerve many ; and 
eſpecially of that particular and expreſs 
prophecy in the Revelations i of his be- 
loved diſciple, which has been determined 
by the ableſt commentators, to relate to 
the impoſtor Mahomet, and to his falſe and 
impious religion; which arifing like a ſmoke 
out of 'the bottomleſs pit, ſuddenly over- 
ſhadowed the Eaſtern world, and involv- 
ed its wretched inhabitants in  darknef 
and in error. VVV 
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comprehenſion by ſyſtem, is the diſtin- 
guiſhing privilege of man. Hence ariſe 
thoſe principles, which are of the moſt 
extenſive and conſpicuous uſe in the cal- 
culation of moral probabilities, i in the con- 
duct of common life, and in aſcertain- 
ing both the evidence of facts and the 
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it will come to. nought : N But 7 it * if 
God, 6/4 cannot overthrouv Kere rand, 
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; 0 collect and e ideas.” to 
give them preciſion by rules and 
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tendency of actions. Hence too proceed. 


Alike, der virtuous and deſtructire prejt u- 
: dices x 1 
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f dices ; 3. our power of perplexing truth. and = 
of unfolding it. But the utility of ge- 
neral rules, invariably and neceſſarily de- 


pehds upon a nice and fair adjuſtment of 
them to the particular circumſtances 
which they are employed to illuſtrate. A 
wide field here opens itſelf for the vi- 

gorous and honeſt exerciſe of our intel- 

lectual faculties; for the ſuſpenſion of 
judgment where the evidences are ſcanty, 
or 6þſcure, or cotittadictory ; For decided 
and firm aſſent where they ate nuftferous, 
and bright, and confiſtent. In the lced 
ſtate ef human affairs, we cannot indeed 
CO be too diligent i in colletting materials for 
| enquiry ; ; of too cautious. in determinin 
their comparative force, by the ſtandard 7 
| of general rules. The moſt. ordinary and 
familiar events are ſometimes diſtinguiſh- 
ed by peculiarities, which check the in- 
quiſitive mind from haſty and undiſtin- 
guiſhing aſſent. The moſt extraordinary 
and complicated, When attentively ſur- 
veyed, conſtitute ſome diſtinct and gene 
ral principle, to which flimilar pheno- 
{END | N * 
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mena may be reduced; or gradually un- 
fold themſelves into a clear and perfect 


5 conformity to thoſe very rules, to which 


they, on their firſt appearance, were ut⸗- 
terly irreconcileable. From the _ groſs 
conception, therefore, of the raſh. appli- 
cation of general max ims, proceed thoſe 
errors which too fatally ſeduce, and thoſe 
difficulties which ſo often confound, the 
human underſtanding. On the contraty, 
by the diſpaſſionate and juſt uſe of them 
we detect ſpecious impoſture, and pene: 


trate into the moſt rene but maſt 
res truths. SO Va wed IL THIRD, of 


The oor: of theſe "Rs 


will preſent itſelf to every hearer, who 
oppoſes the. singular circumſtances, un- 


der which Mahomet promul gated and 
eſtabliſned his religion, to the well 


known, but very perverted maxim, that 


ſucceſs is a deciſive proof of divine in- 
terpoſition. For this reaſon, I took oc- 


caſion in the laſt diſcourſe: to obſerve, that 
in order to accompliſh the myſterious de- 


0p 
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ſigns of bh providence, the Deity is of: | 
ten pleaſed to permit the ſucceſs of thoſe 


actions and opinions, which it is con- 


trary to his nature and attributes to ap- 
prove. This poſition was more particu- 


larly illuſtrated by the memorable exam- 


ple of the Arabian impoſtor, whoſe falſe 
and impious pretences to divine revelation 


were by the permiſſion of an unſearch- 


able providence, crowned with an almoſt 
unexampled ſucceſs; and whoſe perni- 


cious hereſy taking deep root, and bear- 
ing fruit upwards, is even now i uffered to 


caſt its deadly ſhade over the far greater 
et * the Eaſtern world. | 


But to whittever extent the argument 


which feſulte from ſucceſs may have 


been puſhed by the intereſted patrons of 
error, or the ill-judging defenders of 
truth; 


ſucceſs of events, however extraordinary, 


_ the ;acknowledged-= intereſts and 


CORCUT — 


there are ſtill circumſtances, in 
which it is undoubtedly concluſive. Dan- 
gerous as it may be to argue from the 
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ben 1 we behold. an effect 


| produced, between which and its appa- 


rent human cauſes no in genuity can trace 
any probable proportion; When we 5580 
ceive a work accompliſhed by in As 


of known and limited powers, whickis tak 


the ſame. time notoriouſly exceeds the ut 
moſt conceivable extent of thoſe powers; 
it is not only juſt and reaſonable, hut it 
is even neceſſary to acknowledge, that in 


the finger of God ur find the only atle- 


quate, and e che 8 227 Te 
ous cauſe. your 267 SOLE WO. ELLE ooch 
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gradual eſtabliſhment of the goſpel; it wilt 


be proper to conſider at large. the'obſtas 


cles Wong oppoſed its progreſs in the 


1 world, 
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world, and ths character and wilt * er 


5 


its po ene 15 85 5 


- 4 . . 


a the heb an | ts PR" 
ſtle concerning the goſpol and its firſt 


preachers, that God · bad choſen the fooks 


ih things of the world to confound the wiſe, 
and. the aveat thin gs "of the world to con- 


. 8 W that ere e 


Now to the . nan MO vie ys | 
with attention the various and ſtubborn 


difficulties, with which the teachers 


of chriſtianity were unavoidably left to 


mlly poſſeſſed, to overcome | thoſe: diffi- 


culticy;. this repreſentation. of the &poſtle 
will. ſeem by no means the boaſt of au- 
dacious vanity, or the jargon of. wild fas 
naticiſm. When the twelve diſciples re- 
eciyed the laſt command of their depart- 
ing Lord, to go and teach all nations, 
A them in che. name wth the Tus: 


* hk x Cor: 1. 27 N | d Matt. xxviii. 19. 
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Pre of rde Son, an of the Holy ht; 
this extraordinaty (commit In ite the eye 
of human reaſon, might welt? appear the” CE 
moſt romantlu and wienary. | 5 3 ing” a 
them; for tho present to Have beef ü 


aſſiſted fem n -0f weak and Ilitefate | 
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uh. * 


as: they were, could'\they for a nicht... 

:ſume- to hope f r the fücceg of (6 5E. 
rilous and go ard 18 an enterbee f DE 
prived of that” protection nd port, 
which the Aal e d. pfeſence *f their 
maſter had'hither 5 cel we "their 
ſituatibf wis ow” BecbRie' tlie ma 3 for- 
lorn and deſperate that can poſſibly be ir ima- | 
| gined. Every thing arognd them n | 
appearante dangerops | to erk Per long. and, 
hoſtile to their cauſe. i HS he ee 15 | 
their extenſive, office, the | 
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progre eld. was impe et” by” foes, F el 
formidable; by the derp-rovted prejudices,” 
the favourite pe: fions, and the © ey 
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From their countrymen, in particular, 
ag. they had nothing to hope, they had 
every thing to fear. They had to oppoſe 
the inveteracy of cuſtom; and what was 
more formidable, the prejudices which 

aroſe from that diſtinction which the 
Jews, had long enjoyed as the favoured 
people of the moſt high God; a diſtino- 
tion which had been ſupported, hy a train 
"00 events equally gracious, and wonder 
ful; and in ſome particular inſtances con- 
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5 firmed by miracles, that carried with 
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them the very ſtamp. and ſeal of e 
tence. eke : 
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10 The oils 2 a Redeemer of 1629; 
1 originally made to Abraham the great 
TI founder of - their nation, repeated after 
1 wards to David, and confirmed by the 
100 q concurring voice of all their Prof TR * 
0 had indeed awakened. among the Jews a 30 
j 1 earneſt and univerſal. expectation; iof. the 
Wn appearance , of the Meſſiah. ee 
Nl prophecies Which: 4 foretold the Gaming, 
10 had ni marked out with ou 
1 7110171 » preciſion, 
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orceifion, every particulas concerning. the 


character, the office, and the perſon of. 
the Saviour. The myſterious. union of 
the divine and human natures in the per- 
{on of Chriſt, was ' repeatedly. ſhadowed | 


f * 
„ * 


out, and might haye been fairly in 
from theſe very proph 
pathetically predicted the meanneſs, th 
ſufferings, and the ignominious d 


the Meſſiah ; and now with all ah 


warmth and boldneſs of. Eaſtern. poetry, 
gra | ndeur, the riger 


ries, and the eternity of. 4 i Wee, 


The future Redeemer was 8 


and unequivocally. deſcribed, as * de eſt ied 


and rejected of men; as 4 nan of ſorrows 


and acquainted with. gr ef; z as. wounded fe * 


the tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for the ini. 
quities of his peaple ; and laſtly, a8 cloſing 
his unexampled diſtreſſes and 


| life, like 18 ſheep led forth i in paticntapd. 
: ſubmiſſive ſilence to the Laughter, . 
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But unable, or unwilling to reconcile 
theſe ſeemingly oppoſite and contradic- 


tory characters, the Jewiſh nation had 


long rejected with diſdain and abhorrence 


every idea of an inſulted and afflicted. 
Meſſiah. Seduced by carnal ' views, and 


impelled by ambitious hopes, which their 
frequent captivities and diſtreſſes had ſerv- 


ed only to heighten, they totally over- 
looked one part of their ſacred prophe- 
cies, and confined to their ſtrict and li- 


teral meaning the animated and fi gurative 


expreſſions of the other. Hence in the 
perſon of the Meſſiah, their promiſed | de- 


liverer, they fondly beheld a mighty and 


glorious King, who ſhould appear with 5 


all the pomp of temporal greatneſs, and 


all the terrors of earthly power, tramp- 


ling upon the enemies and the oppreſſors 
of Iſrael, and leading forth his people 
amidſt the triumphs of conqueſt, oy the 
ſplendor of CIs | 


Theſe expectations at once ſo flatter- 


wg to their pride, and ſo agreeable to 


their | 
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their- wiſhes, had lon g been cheriſhed 


with a blind and bigotted fondneſs, and 
tranſmitted with encreaſing ſtrength 


through ſucceflive generations. The ma- 


nileſt expiration of the time preſcribed 
by the prophets, the departure of the 
ſceptre from Judah, and the ſubjection of 
their country to the Roman power, were 
circumſtances which at this time added 


new weight to the opinion, which had 
been thus endeared by early prej judice, and 


ſnctified by authoritative tradition.” Every 
heart was now warmed with hope, and 

every eye looked forward with anxious 

expectation, to the moment when the 

glory of Zion ſhould appear, and Judæa 

be for ever exalted above the kingdoms of 

5 the earth; when they ſhould behold ſup- 

| pliant nations crouding into the ſanctuary, 

and Rome herſelf, the hau ghty miſtreſs of 

the world, bowing e at the feet of | 


Jeru ſalem. 


Nor were theſe glorious expectations 


an to the chiefs and TUNG of the 
| fig); Jews, 
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| Jews, whoſe fu perior ſtations ſeeming! to 

entitle them to the firſt: honours | and 

emoluments of the Meſſiah's $ kingdom, 
might perhaps have induced them more 

readily to embrace, and more induſtri- f 
ouſly to diſſeminate an opinion, which 
promiſed ſo complete a gratification to 
their ambition. Even the diſc ciples. of 
our Lord, who had been in general ſe- 

f lected from the loweſt and the meaneſt of 

the people, long retained the ſame delu- 

ſive opinion, and indulged the ſame fal- 

lacious hopes, with the, reſt of their 
„ one to. 


9 


; 


"Nay, ſo Sa was. this belief "hs 
preſſed upon their minds, that not all the 
frequent and ſolemn declatations of their 

"maſter to the contrary, were able to efface 

it entirely: nor, indeed, do they ſeem to 
have been effectual ly touſed from "the 

+ pleaſing dream of temporal grandeur 
- which had captivated their Imagination, 
till his death had tried the conſtancy of 


their faith, till his reſurrection had re- 
| vived 5 


them, which t 


* en, and Si Zea 
ter . who, haps rig had. 
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+ 


| van their drooping ſpirits, a his aſcen- 


fon into heaven had rectified their errors, , 
and invigorated their reſolution. 1 


From this 9 3 aroſe. the 
| frequent. ſtruggles for ſuperiority among 


3 haye ſo in genuouſly 
4 den o, Ahe No- 


mann hence, che pet 


düsen 111 * n 1 
began to rebuke him, ſaying, 5 Be it far 


from thee, Lord; this A not ee + 


e thee. e 


To 1 may be . 5 words of 


one of the diſciples with whom our 
Lord, in his way to Emmaus, converſed = 


after his reſurrection, We truſted that it 
had been He - which. ſhould. have redeemed 


= Hel, This reflection aroſe from the 4 
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ſame prejudice chat had long ate the | 


national vanity ; and expreſſes the moſt 


5 painful ſenſe of diſappointment. 


When we reflect on 1 the 1 y y extraor- 


dinary manner in which the line: Being 


had governed the Jewiſh nation, we 


cannot be ſurprized that the multitude 


ſhould be carried away by the infatuation; 
which always accompanies diſtinction. 
Emancipation from a ſuperior power. is 
the natural with of the human heart: 


and it will be increaſed, when that power 
is adverſe to the original conſtitution both 


of the ſtate in which we are born, and 
of the church, to which we become at- 
tached. The fondneſs which ariſes from 


education, and grows up with habit, be- 


comes ſanctified by authority ; ; and it often 5 


happens, that the very oppoſition which 


aims at its depreſſion, eventually eſta- 


bliſhes its intereſts in our hearts. We 


recoil at the indignity, which is offered 


to the object we have been accuſtomed to 


regard with veneration: when a hoſt of 
SL oppo= 
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opponents riſes up to ſink its / cre! : 
leflen its influence ; we ſummon up new 
. courage to defend the one, and new ar- 

a n to juſtify the other. up 


- a 


The e en, which. ahet 3 dif: | 


covered for the eccleſiaſtical and civil po- 


lity of the Jews, aggravated the evils of 


oppreſſion; and made the yoke of ſub- 
jection ſtill more grievous and intoler- 


able. Their only hope lay in th tis pro- a 


miſed redemption by the Meſſiah. 14 


this they looked forward with anxious 


and eager expectation; and they conſi- 
dered their paſt deliverances from the 
bondage of captivity as the auſpicious « car- 


neſts of their future freedom. eee 


10 bs, e in * a 


5 of an object which lay ſo near their hearts 


and which had ſo often ſoothed the pain- 


ful ſenſe of ſubjection to a foreign power, 
was a Circumſtance too mortifying and 
humiliating to be ſupported by thoſe, who 


were 9 by popular prepoſſeſſions, 
H 4 Fs or 


or endowed only with a common ſhare f 


reſignation. Hence we may -ceaſe- to 
wonder at the great oppoſition that was 


made to the claims of Jeſus to the cha- 
racter and office of the Meſſiah. A per- 
ſon fo ignobly deſcended, ſo meaaly edu- 


cated, ſo deſtitute of thoſe attractions 


which ſolicit the notice; and engage che 


office he ante to fill, RY totally v un- 
worthy of the character he had thoug 


fit to adopt. 1s not this the eee 
ſon? was a queſtion that perſons guided 


by external appearances, would be ever 


contempt, whenever he declared his em- 


his prerogative as the Na of the Jews. 


C 


ready to propoſe with a kind of indignant 


baſſy as the Son of God, or announced f 


_ The courſe of our Satte 's life was at 
adapted to conciliate the eſteem and at- 


tention of a people, who were incapable 


of reconciling a mean Wer with 3 


＋ Matt. Ai. . 


great 


FLAME bend,” USAC 2 A SR ELD, 


r 


: ſuch a people, Fatidious from 


Jay this head? Ho coul. 


2 of 22 2 e ande 


queſtion in the mouths of 
eſtimated the 


abettors. Have any of the rul 0 or 
. the Pbari fees believed on him ? But * 
people who, knoweth not the law, « are, curſed. = 


K . . 


8 E R M O 
great deſign; and ho imagined. that % 


intereſts, of heaven needed ſuccour from 


the ſplendor of this world. What 'could 


4 


cacy, and captious from falſe pride, * 7 "4 
pedt from a man, via & had nor — 1 „ 


uld they who were P 
captivated by the dazzling diſtin eral - 


birth. ls ik 


were neither: diſtinguiſhed by the ſplendor 


of anceſtry, nor the authority U b 
ſtation? Common pride revolted at che 


idea of ſuch degradation: and we Won 


der not that we ſhould find the following 


'TOOC neſs: of a cauſe by ne 


external eminence of thoſe who were its 


As if they had ſaid, Is Who are oh” 5 


Matt. viii, 20. 7 John vii. 4; 40. | 5 O0Y 


. 
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man's followers = aſſociates ? They are 
ſuch as would of themſelves bring diſ- 
credit on any cauſe, abſtractedly from the 
conſideration of its own merit. Do any 
of the rulers of the people, any of the 
great powers of the Sanhedrim, any per- 
ſons of diſtinction, either by depth of 
learning, or dignity of character; do any 
ſuch perſons acknowledge this Jeſus, who 
lays claim to the name of the Mefliah; 
or attach themſelves to him under that 
exalted and diſtinguiſhing character? No. 
The people who know not the lau; who 
never ſtudied its principles, or who have 
been accurſed and excommunicated for 
want of a due obedience to its inſtitutions, 
are the only ſupporters. of this novel ſect. 
On their voice the ignoble founder of it 
reſts his pretenſions ; and by their pa- 
tronage only his preſumption is main- 


[RED ADE STI J— 


* 
| 
; 
: 
| 


- An appeal conducted on ſuch principles 
as this, carries with it more force than a 
thouſand arguments. It flatters the pride 
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of the human heart, 


} ; | | 
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\ 


and is level with its 


loweſt and moſt familiar prejudices. It 
was particularly well adapted. to influence 


the minds of the Jews, who had been 1 1 | 


ſtructed to rely implicitly on the decifions 


of the elders ; and who had been acc 2 
tomed, without controverſy and 9 
heſitation, to receive _ law from 


\ i=? 
5 OY 


mouth of the prieft. 


* he mute of reli igion amon g the Jews 


was, we may cafily conceive, inauſpicious 


to the intereſts of the goſpel ; and formed 
an obſtacle to its ſucceſs too pow rful for 


any expedient but a miracle to controul. 


The two great ſects into which the Jewith - 


church was divided, carried away the bulk 
of the people : but whatever rivalſhip ſub - 
ſiſted between them, and whatever dif- - 
ferences of opinion kept up the diſtinction 


of Phariſees and Sadducees, yet both unit- 
ed in oppoſing the goſpel; and each 
ſeemed to vie with the other in diſcover- 


ing a moſt incurable malignity againſt 
Chriſt and his diſciples. Here they forgot 
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their mutual jealouſy, and loſt fight, af . 
every inyeterate prejudice, and every jar- 
ring intereſt. The goſpel, they well knew, 
looked with an eye equally unfriendly on 
both ſects; and the leaders of each were 
roproved with equal firmneſs and ſeverity © 
by Jeſus Chriſt. He did not flatter the 
prejudices of either, nor attempt to en- 
gage their good will by any arts of accom- 
7 modation. His doctrine was in direct op- 


example involved a en W ee 
of their practice. Hle reliſted with equal 
ſs the haughty ſcepticiſm of the Sad- 
ig and the abject ſuperſtition of the 
Phariſee. Againſt the one he maintained 
the doctrine of a future life ; and i in the 
preſence of the other he expatiated on the 
folly of ceremonial obſervances, and the 
ey: of traditional doctrines. PEW 


— 


The religion which had been, I may 


that which pay originally delivered to the 
Jews by God himſelf, was indeed a mot- 


. 


AT „ = 4 * — «Y 


| dages. 


Eieood, or dime tevelation and hum 
0 den made te 


invention- mundi de 
the Mofaic ritual; ane "the forms of di- 
vine worſrip were incumbered with a v. 


riety of arr and Kage appet 


almoſt Aerie and the true ſpirĩt oF it 
nearly extinguiſhed, amidſt a multiplicity 
of unauthorized and ſuperfluons ceremo- 
nies; 5 and external ſervices had ſuperſeded 
internal- and moral purification. Such 
impoſitions, however burdenſome, were 
yet readily ſubmitted to by perſons, wha 
had been tau ght to regard them as fübſti⸗ 


tutes for moral duties. To cleanſe the 
body by daily ablutions, was far more 'caly 
than to preſerve the parity of che heart 

by habitual virtue. To abſtain from cer- 
tain meats and drinks, required Teſs feſo-: 
lution and fewer conflicts, than to curb A 


the impetuoſity « of appetite, and to reſiſt 


, ee allurements of e 
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The original law, given to this people, | 


ern no idea of a diſpenſation from 


any call of moral duty under the pretence 


of ceremonial obſervances. It inculcated 
the abſolute neceſſity, as well of internal, 
as external holineſs ; and inſtructed the 


Jews always to regard facrifice as ſubordi- 
nate to mercy. It forbad any to flatter 
themſelves with the hope of acceptance 
for the ſake of the former, while the ob- 


ligations of the latter were diſregarded, or 


violated ; and whenever the Jews per- 


verted the deſign of divine inſtitutions, or 
loſt fight of the great objects vrhich theſe 


inſtitutions were appointed to promote, 
then did God by his prophets warn them 


of their fatal miſtake; and even ſpoke of 
ceremonies which he had himſelf preſerib- 


ed, in terms, I had nearly ſaid, of degra- £ 


Son and ne | 


At the time when our bleſſed Lord be- 


gan to announce his miſſion as the Meſ- 


fiah, the pernicious ſentiment reſpecting 


the efficacy of ceremonial obedience, had 


an 


. 
«au 


yo_ 2 


} 
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an almoſt univerſal prevalen ce over the 
minds of the Jews. It was not merely 
the ſentiment of the ignorant vulgar; but 
it had the ſanction of eccleſiaſtical author- 
ity to give it credit and countenance. The 
key of knowledge was kept in the n 


of men, whoſe intereſt it was to 


it from the people. Hence they 2585 
ignorant of the more ſpiritual and ſub- 
ſtantial parts of religion, and flattered 


themſelves with the moſt deluſive hopes, 
in the midſt of the moſt flagrant breaches, 


and even the moſt corrupt miſrepreſenta- 


tions of the divine commands. The more 
plain, which were alſo the more intereſt- 


ing parts of the law, were veiled and miſ- 


conſtrued, debaſed and mutilated by the 


Scribes and Elders; ; Whoſe falſe gloſſes had 


obſcured the very fundamental principles 
of divine worſhip, and moral obligation: : 


and who by calling off the attention of 


men from weighty matters to trifling and 


indifferent circumſtantials, had, as our 


Lord 


on 2 ö : 
| 1 
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Lord- himſelf informed them, * made the 


word of God of none effett through: their 
traditions. | Their own. whimſical ſpecu- 
lations, or arbitrary poſitions, had uſurped 
the ſeat of inſpired doctrine: they were 
more aſſiduous to amuſe the imagination 
with the dreams of the Rabbins, than to 
impreſs the heart with thoſe principles, 
which have the beſt tendency to promote 
a holy and upright conduct, amidft the 
various ſituations and trials of life. For 
theſe reaſons our Lord upbraided them 
for the indiſcriminate regard which they 
paid to undoubted revelation and dubious * 
tradition; and in conſequence of their 
intermixing the moſt abſurd and trifling 
ceremonies with the more ſolemn and 


authorized acts of religious ſervice, he 


ſaid to them, In vain do e worſhip 
God, teaching for dotirines the command- 


ments of m men. 


The devs 1 the 8 had b 
ger to connect religion with places as 


1 Mark vii, 1 i.” 5 w. 7. 
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well 
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well as perlen and to affix That kind i 5 
ſanctity to the former, as well as to pax 
that reverence to the latter, which weak 
minds would be very apt to apply to all 
the. purpoſes of ſuperſtition; and which 

policy would be ſure to employ as an in- 

ſtrument of ſecuring the moſt implicit 
ſubmiſſion” to 1 its N 8 


* - $5. A my 
4 „ „ * 


This pepe bad alt an ark built as the ; 
| ſymbol of the divine preſence: in a mor 

ſplendid period of their hiſtory the temple 
Was erected ; where they were inſtructed 
to perform the more ſolemn rites of re- 
W worſhip. - "27 6,9 err 17 


* « 
. 


Accuſtomed 1 3 to „ the = 
Deity with ſymbols, and his worſhip: with 
times and places, there was nothing more 
mortifying to their pride, or more „ 
concileable to their prejudices, than that 

doctrine which inculcated ſuch, worſhip 5 
of the Father in fpirit, and in truth, as 


was s quite independent of a the forms, 
| : 55 John i iv. 23. a 2 3124 LE 5 4 : 


VVA which 
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' which authority had ſanctified, and ouſe 


tom had familiarized: a doctrine which 


was regarded as a kind of blaſphemy a- 
gainſt the temple, by leſſening its import- 
_ ance, and even MO its . 


As the Fae of Moſes was. of Sans Frm 


ſtitution, it deſerved, and demanded the 


| moſt ſerious regards; and to flight any of 
its ſervices, was to inſult the authority 


which enjoined them. The veneration 
that was inſpired by the ſenſe of its ori- 
ginal, was perfectly right in its principle; 


though ſuperſtition had engrafted on it 


many falſe and ridiculous opinions. As 


the law was allowed to be Prog we 


need not wonder that it was univerſally be- 
lieved by this people, to be perpetual alfo. 


The fame prejudices, therefore, would in 


different circumſtances lead the Jews to 
act differently: at one moment they per- 


verted the law by human invention, and 


in the next they inferred its immutability 
from its divine origin. What then could 


they think of a teacher, who while pro- 
2 feſſing 


3 


4 
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confelſedly derived from the ſame God? | 


When we Aich ri — 
4 Jewiſh church, and the partic hr 
principles which prevailed among the dif- 
ferent orders of which it was compoſed, 
and the different ſects into which it was | 
divided; when we - conſider what were | 


their modes of worthip, and wh 


habits of life ; how inveterate their pre- 

judices; and how flattering their expec- 
tations; how ſtubborn was their pride, 
which aroſe from their diſtinction, and 
how tenacious of all thoſe privileges, 


of that: diſ- 


which were the emble 


tinction; when we revolve theſe conſi- 
d of being 
ſurprized at the oppoſition, which the 
Jews of all ranks anddendeinirtioniy triad 
to Jeſus Chriſt ; we may rather wonder 
that a man ſhould atiſe from among them, 1 5 
vrho ſhould attempt to lay the foundation 
of a new religion on che overthrow of all 

: 2 Tm 


derations in our minds, iſ 


ted maden, 
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| that had been held facred and venerable 
for ages; a religion which ſubverted na- 


tional diſtinctions, inſtead of eſtabliſhing 
them; which mortified national pride, in- 


ſtead of cheriſhing it; which corrected 


every inveterate error; which ſwept away - 

all the idle incumbrances of external rites; 
and ſtripped: of its imaginary cpm; even 
the ag . eee e vs boy” 


y y oF K 5 7 
"4 | # b > 


| What had! a religion auch as this to ex- 


wn from the people to whom it was firſt 
preached ?. What, but all the contempt. 


that vanity could manifeſt; - and all ho 


: + SOTO malice could fect? 


% the other a YR could ae | 


in the breaſt of him that preached it, a 


confidence of ſucceſs, but the wiſdom of | 
God And what, but the power of dn 
could give: that ſucceſs ? 3 Þ 


| As the ok pel b had whe mo in 


oppo tion to ſtruggle. with from the peo- 


ple to whom it was firſt preached, fo was, 
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: _ extenſive. objects it had in view. Its 


ſuits. VVV 
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3 if called to a conflict equally arduous; and 
to human appearance unavailing and deſ- 0 


perate, with the reſt of mankind, who 
were profeſſedly included i in the grand and 


ſign was the molt liberal that humanity 


5 could have wiſhed, or benevolence could 


have planned. But while: its extent gave 


_ diſguſt to the Jews, whoſe - ſelfiſhneſs 


could not bear to ſee that grace made uni- 
verſal, which they had hitherts fondly 
conſidered as appropriate and peculiar to 


themſelves; ſo on the other hand, the 
rewards which this grace was deſigned to 
beſtow, and the means by which indivi- 
duals might participate of its bleſſings; 
were ſuch as were neither ſuited to the 


taſte of the Gentiles, nor reconcileable £ 
with their cuſtoms,” ee or © 1 


£ 


At the time When Chriſt e the 


” Fs empire had reached the very me- 


ridian of its glory. It was the illuſtrious 


| ponies when power and policy receiving 


L KY : aid 
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r ohace,: exile; 
lihment from the orators and the poets, 


gave law to the world, directed its taſte, 


and even controuled 4ts opinions. It 'was 


the age when enquiry was awake and ac- 


tive on every ſubject that was ſuppoſed to 
be of curious or uſeful inveſtigation, 


whether in the natural or the intellectual 
world. It was, in ſhort, ſuch an age as 
impoſture muſt have found in every reſ- 


pect the leaſt auſpicious to its deſigns ; 
eſpecially ſuch an impoſture as chriſtian- 
ity, if it had deſerved the name. 


But to i in \ the ſtrongeſt lake * 
| the great difadvantages, under which the 
gol] pel laboured at its firſt publication, it 
will be proper to give a ſhort view of the 
ſtate of philoſophy and religion among the 
Gentiles at that . Ki 


With peck to the former, there were 
principles common to the various claſſes 
and profeſſions into which the unbounded 
licence of fancy and ſpeculation had di- 

| vided 
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vided it, which were in the higheſt degree 
Hoſtile to the ſimplicity of Chriſtian faith, - 
and to the - purity. of Chriſtian practice. — 

Viewed merely in theory, it juſtly merited 

the cenſure paſſed nit by the Apoſtles: 
and confidered in a practical light, 1 mw 
ſerved ſtill ſeverer reprehenſion. At beſt —_ 

it was ® vain deceit: for, whether it rea- _—_ 
ſoned on metaphyſics, or theology; on 
God, or nature; its poſitions were arbi- 

trary, and its concluſions fallacious. Far 

removed from the fimple and pure dic- 

tates of common ſenſe, it involved itſelf 

in intricacies that tended to embarraſs the 

underſtanding ; ; and while it amuſed te 

genius of ſpeculation, it either ſeduced - ol 
the judgment into. a raſh and ſtubborn 5 
dogmatiſm, or infuſed doubts which led 

to an univerſal ſcepticiſm. Bold and 

daring in enquiries beyond the ſphere of 1 oo 

reaſon, it affected to explain what it could 
not comprehend, or preſume to condemn 
what it could not account for. Hence | "1 

iprung philoſophers who erected tems 4M 
EM * Col. xi, 8, as ee © 7 
"I < i. 
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a SERMON 3 
of what was falſely called Kiener, accord- 


ing to their particular prejudices; and 


who made partial ap pearances the criteria 


: of general principles, Shall we wonder 


that men, who indulged their fancies in 
ſuch excurſions into the unbounded wilds 
of ſpeculation, * became varn in their ima- 


ginations; and that their fooliſh beart Was 


W * „ e 


But their philoſophy was not merely 


vain; it was pernicious alſo. It not only 
deluded the underſtanding, but corrupted | 
the heart. It unſettled the very firſt prin- 
ciples of virtue and religion ; ; it weakened, 
if not totally deſtroyed their beſt mo- 
tives; and rendered their moſt powerful 


ſanctions, if not abſolutely abortive, yet at 


"4 — 


Caving its 8 and ungo- 
verned ſpeculation into the very eſſence of 
the Divinity, and ſtraining its eager ſight 
| fo penetrate the pavilion. of darkneſs 


*Y 2 Tim, vi. %¶ Rom, i i. 21, 
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ien encircles the excihky throne, it firſt. 


doubted, and at length den ied the exiſt- 
ence of a firſt cauſe independent of na- 


its laws, and govers the concerns 93 
ne 5 


. fl U 44: ; 5 * 
5 } 


That great 8c be which is the moſt 
powerful guardian of virtue and religion, 
and which of all others has the moſt ef- 
fectual tendency to influence our _ 
and fears, I mean the doctrine of a future 


ſtate, was totally rejected by the greater 
part of the Pagan philoſophers ; and ren- 


dered doubtful and equivocal by their moſt | 
diſtinguiſhed moraliſts. It was taught, 


and even enforced by legiſlators from mo- 


* 


tives of policy ; while to philoſophy was - ; 


reſerved the privilege of CORNER 8 it in 
the ſchools. 5 


i 


Some 95 the ohilopphers, indeed, con- 
tended for a future exiſtence, i in which no 


: ments was to take place : for after the ex- 


piraſſon 
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Piration of the Great Vear the Stoics ſa pe 
poſed, that the ſame ſyſtem would ariſe; 
after the general conflagration, the ſame 
Krain of events would follow; the ſame 
number of beingghexift, and act in the 
fame circumſtances ; the ſame virtues be 
depreſſed, and the fame vices triumphant, 
in endleſs and unalterable ſucceflion. 


Even thoſe who may be juſtly eſteemed 
the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous that the 
Pagan world could boaſt of, in effect over- 
threw the doctrine they have been ſup- 
poſed to patronize. They defended its 
influence on human conduct, by admit- 
ting it only under the idea of a re- union 
with the nature of the Deity ; the great 
eternal One, from whom all ſouls pro- 
ceed, and into whoſe all-comprehending 
eſſence they are at death reſolved again; 
and like a bubble burſt and loſt in the 


parent ocean, are - ſwallowed up in the 


immenſity of God; and thus all perſonal 
identity and ſeparate conſciouſneſs are for 
ever extinguiſhed. This is the ſublime 

„ of 


were as oppoſite to. t] 
tian worſhip, as its philoſophy was ad- 


trary, they were altogether to be rej 
; and the very foundation on which they 


s ERM © f 


of Pagan philoſophy, exited: wks join 175 
mu of — and ee 50 1 55 


The ſuperſtitions of the Heathen a 
he genius of Chriſ- 


verſe to the principles of its faith. They | 
were ſuch as were repugnant to every rule 
of devotion - laid down by our blefled 


Lord. They were ſuch, as could not be 


mixed with the Chriſtian rites by any arts 


of accommodation; by any modes of me- 


lioration, or refinement. On the con- 


4 * 420 


were reared and ſupported was to be to- 
tally deſtroyed. - For the worſhip which 
was eſtabliſhed in the Pagan world, was 
not merely abſurd; it was impious in 
the extreme. It was debauched by an 
idolatry, which had a multiplicity of 
the moſt execrable divinities for its ob- 
jects. The gods of the heathen, who at 
beſt were but juſt lifted aboye humanity, 


3 in a thouſand inſtances ſunk below . 
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it, by crimes that were a diſgrace. to na- 
ture, and by cruelties that would ſhock 


even the moſt barbarous ſavage. Thoſe 
tites which policy had conſecrated to their 


altars, and which ignorance revered with 
ſtupid admiration, frequently degenerated 
into ſcenes of madneſs, laſciviouſneſs, and 
cruelty. Their oracles, their auguries, 
and their facrifices ; their public ſpecta- 
cles, and ſplendid games; yea, the whole 
apparatus of Pagan fuperſtition were the 


engines of political «tyranny, and of po- 


pular deluſion, and barred all acceſs to the 
entrance of truth and deck 29 7 and 
| ara 0 2 


'To the MESSE which ok on theſe 


| grounds, we may add another ſource of 
diſlike, which prevailed more eſpecially | 
among the ſubjects of the Roman empire, 
to the founder, and the firſt preachers, of 
the Chriſtian eine. | 


They were Jews: "nd of all — — 5 
bor, 221 of a Jew was the moſt deſpiſed 8 


and 


Er ͤ K ⅛ , , Warr 2; 
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diſtinction which this pe le med, 
was offenſive and mortifying to other na- 


oy; of „ 


\ 


SERMON u. 


tions; and the contrariety of their civil 1 


cuſtoms and modes of worſhip to the b 
practice of the whole world, rendered 


them the objects of univerſal 


ation. A religion originating e a 5 


Jew, and ſupported by perſons of the 
ame character, had, "independently «4 Z 


every other circumſtance, but little prof- 
peect of gaining proſelytes among the gen- 
tiles; eff pecially gentiles of the more po- 


liſhed ſtates. They would naturally al- + 
ſociate with it their ideas of the TJewity | 

character; and the abhorrence excited 7: 
by the one, would be extended, without | 
heſitation and without dittinction. to o the 
other. V 28 . 4 


e e * 
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ſome of the principal cauſes of the po. 


ſition which was made to the Moe 1 3 


2 we, = 


= SERMON 3 
The ſucceſs of the goſpel in the time 


of our bleſſed Lord, was truly 'aftoniſh- 
ing, if we conſider who he was, and what - 
he had to encounter. But its more: rapid 
and extenſive propagation after his death, - 


is a denne that excites Kill bi | 


of . 


/Deſtitute of all 8 8 pro- 
tected by no authority, aſſiſted by no art „ 
not recommended by the reputation of its 
author, not enforced by eloquence in its 
advocates, the word of God grew mightily 
and prevailed. Twelve men, poor, and 
-actleſs, and illiterate, we behold. triumph- 
ing over the fierceſt and moſt determined £ 
1 oppoſi tion; over the tyranny of the ma- 
giſtrate, and the ſubtleties of the philo- 
ſopher; over the prejudices of the Gen- 
tile, and the bigotry of the Jew. They 
eſtabliſhed 3 religion, which held forth 
high and venerable myſteries, ſuch as the 
pride of man would induce him to ſu- 
ſpect, becauſe he could not perfectly com 
prehend them; which preached doctrines 


pure 


famy; to perſecution, unmerited and 


genuity of the infidel and. ſceptic, b a : | 
| employed 1 


F " 
* »7 


SERMON II. 


PAY and ſpiritual, ſuch as conan 52 mw 
was. prone to. oppoſe, becauſe it ſhrunk 5 
from the ſeverity of their diſcipline} 


which required: its followers to. renounce | 
almoſt eyery opinion. t they had mbraced 
| as ſacred, and every intereſt they bad pur- 
ſued as important; which even et 


them to every ſpecies of danger and in- | 


piticd ; to the gloom of a, priſon, and to 


the pangs of death. Hopeleſs as this 
proſpect might appear to the view of 


ſhort- ſighted man, the goſpel yet, 2mer? _ 
from the obſcurity in which it was likely 
to be overwhelmed by the complicated 


diſtr eſſes of its friends, and the unrelent-. . 
ing cruelty, of its foes... "ih ſucceeded. in 
| 2 . and in e man- 


In, yain RR 5 ous in- 


£# * 
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144 SERMON II. 
employed in the prepoſterous id 


of accounting for the miraculous ſucceſs | 
of Chriſtianity from cauſes merely hu- | 
man. The true philoſopher, Who will 
reſt Gatisfied with no cauſe. but what Ws: , 
fully, e, to the effects e * 


„ 


God, . e hg . to * 


1 of the Apoſtles, by en ſigns, 


well-founded exultation em ploys them as 
additional arguments for the ſoundneſs of 


his faith; he derives the ſtrongeſt ſup- 


port for their admirable and ſtriking 


conſiſtence with the pretences of a reli- 
gion, which diſclaimed the -uſe of thoſe 
engines by which impoſture is . uſually. 
maintained, the 1 intrigues, I mean, of po- 
| licy, and the violence of arms. But he, 


at Gap ſame time, contends, that while 


MO the 


The rational ERS 1 Chriſtianity 
ſcorns to ſhelter himſelf in ſceptical and 


diſingenuous miſrepreſentation. He knows 
the force of ſecondary cauſes; he with | 
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8 E R N GN. us 1 
the intereſts of the goſpel were p noted 
by thoſe circumſtances which muſt Have 

been fatal to every falſe religion; they were * 
chiefly and primarily promoted by other and 
more efficacious methods; by the power 
of God which enabled the founder of 
Chriſtianity to perform what unaided man 
never 'performed ; and by the wiſdom of 
God, which aſſiſted him in r 


> * 1 19 I 5 375 


man never ſpake. N 


A Minz writer, Aha o cleghlilh m Os 

| ſtyle ſeems to have conferred a very alarm- 
ing popularity on the licentiouſmeſs of his 
opinions, has aſſigned the reception of 

| Chriſtianity | to FIVE TAUSES; each of 
which he has repreſented, as in reality ; 
unconnedted | with Wy divine 5 WY 
fon.” orien e #35 
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5 "Firſt; « e | the i inflexible and intolerant 


ec esl of the firſt Chriſti wr 
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5 Gibbon's Ades cis Djes and Fa ofthe Ran 1 
Empire, p. 536. edi. 4to, 777. 5 
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SERMON III. 
< fone the. Jown but purißed from tha 


. unſocial ſpirit, which had deterred 
8 Gentiles 1 embracing the, law 


Re 5 Spas is . once . 
and purified, from any unſacjal ſpirit, is 
2 quality, which we leave it to the fin, 
 gularity. of this witer to. canecive, and 

to his eloquence to deſcribe. Bo ras 


But we deny the fact, that any kind or 

any degree of intolerance exiſted among 

" the primitiv primitive Chriſtians ; and. as: to. their 
geal, we maintain that it did not bear the 
lighteſt ſimilitude to the ſierceneſs and 
bigotry of the Jews... * was darived 
from very different. cauſes, aud. aimed at 

far nobler ends. It was not the narrow and 
temporal intereſts of one nation, but the 
general reformation, . and the { ; 


Cc TT 


| happineſs Fc the whole world, which, the, 5 
teachers 1 were anxious to 


That nmel, which ache be 


, . 97 ecu. Eb 3 as. 


its efficacy.” 


3 E N * 0 N* ute. 1 
e into intgleranoy! and. that. 


activity, which we are content to call by 
the name of zeal, had, in the uſual courſe, 


of human affairs, a tendency to retards... 


rather than to facilitate the propagation. 


of the goſpel. | The Chriſtian, inſtead: of 
falling into the. faſhionable / and popular, 
| intercommunity of - worſhip, diſdained, 
 amidft the terrors of impending death, 
to throw incenſe on the altar of Jupiter: b 
he boldly pronounced the whole ſyſten 
of Pagan mythology impoſture; and 


4 


charged the whole ritual of its external 


devotions, with grovelin g e 
pre Kahn. ; 


A ſrrond Cauſe he Ends i in the as. 
3 „ tine of a future life. Such a doctrine, 
doubtleſs, is congenial to the nature of 
man as an accountable and moral agent; 
it is repeatedly inſiſted upon in the goſ- 
pel, and muſt ultimately, and in a fa- 
vourable ſtats" of things, have increaſed | 
But the future life taught | 

5 the Apoſtles had few recommendations 
Ok in 


g 
is 
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in the ſight of the Heathen world. It 
was offenſive to the Epicureans by the 
puniſhments it threatened: it was not at- 
tractive to the vulgar by the very rewards 
which it propoſed. The pride of the 
philoſopher was ſhocked by the doctrine 
of a reſurrection, the mode of which he 
was unable to comprehend: the ima- 
ginations of other men were feebly im- 
preſſed by the repreſentation of a future 
9 ſtate, which did not hold out the ſerene 
. ſky, the verdant garden, and the luxurious : 
of enjoyments of an . 8 1775 
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5 A third Cale he "TE" 1 © the mira- 

„ culous 2 5 aſeribed to the primi- 

tive church; and then proceeds, in a 

ſtyle of the moſt contemptuous and bitter 

deriſion to inſinuate that theſe pros 
were never PR 


| Now, ths bardieſt e . the 
Mar a Porphyry, a Celſus, and a Ju- 
lian, do not deny the exiſtence of thoſe 
miracles; and Chriſtianity has * to 

. | fear 
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fear from the improbable. cauſes to 2 whe . 


theſe writers e them... ro 
AF, | e 5 


It t is, however worthy hi 4 that 


when Chriſtianity was publiſhed, a ge- 


neral prejudice. in the people, and a very 


ſevere ſpirit of ſuſpicion in the govern” — | 
ment, prevailed. againſt the belief of Mi- 
racles. They were ſtigmatized by the 

opprobrious appellation of Magic. 8 and 

| Auguſtus, it is well known, had pub- 

liſhed very rigorous edicts againſt * - 
whole race of: ratte. „ 2 . NA 


A 


The Ro difficulties, 0 which bs 


Ae the reception of Chriſtian mita- 


cles have been explained with great acute 
neſs of reaſoning, and great depth of cru: 
dition, by a modern writer, whoſe fe- 


marks defeat indeed the fallacies, but Cem 
to have eſcaped the notice of our ee 
ous and GI mk hiſtorian. 5 


The ſum of his arguments x will give | 
— 's -- tr 4 


1589 SER M- ON uf. 
his 188 words. * The multi TAY of 
s popular gods admitted amongſt | the 
x Heathens did by neceſſary conſequence , 
* occaſion ſuch a multitude of pretended 
„ miracles, that they inſenſibly bt their 
or force, and ſunk in their eſteem. Though 
«© the philoſophers in general, and men of 
* reading and contemplation could not 
<-but diſcover the groſſneſs and abſur- 
1 dity of the Civil Religion; yet this 
i 'cpuld have little effect on the Yulgar, 
5 or themſelves not on the V Agar, be- 
* cauſe it was the buſineſs af the wiſeſt 
“ and moſt politic heads zealouſly to ſup- 
<c port and encourage | them in their prac- 
4 tices; not on de bepauſe if 
+5; they deſpiſed their Gods they muſt 8 
40 W — e yoo? i 


2 8 


N ow, un ith: theſe . 
5 aferibed to the firſt pr pagators of 
Chriſtianity, muſt have created an imme- 
diate and ſtubborn prej judice againſt their 


"4 ion ca thy Rejedtipn of Chritian Miracles by —_ 
Heathen, P: 3 348. L | OL 
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True it is, that 
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b ; carries wih ite a p eiu | 


The laſt ae Cauſe cla * 
a een is the union g e 
. beiin church.“ 1 ii 


2 5 ys 1. 
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+ We. acknowledge che force of union 2 e 
ſecuring the onder, and enlarging the in- 
tereſts of every ſocicty and we heartily 
wiſh, that ſuch union could be found i in 
the earlier ofthe goſpel. But the 
diſtra Ctio And 14 diviſions of the 
Chriſtiins prefiing a very different proſpect. 
And if the goſpel ſucceeded, not only 
amidſt, the furious ; of) 1 its enemies, 
but the no leſs violent contentions of its 
friends; we muſt look for its ſacceſs in 
ſome other cauſe, chan "thoſe which our 
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n Grailar. to' theſs heal NY 
moſt, properly produced, and moſt. ably 
enforced by various writers, who: have re- 
pelled the baſe and diſin genuous aſſaults of - 


n 


| . this 
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cautionin 8. the ge 


We are by no a enſible | to | 


merits of our ; but at 
| time we know and mo 
5 | throw a veil over 


ſpirit of its votaries, to 
genuous inſinuation, or by farcaſt; 
= the importance of revelation, to 
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4 8 ſhall r now conclude this diſco urſe by 
bie enumerating 2 few pater, 
which k have been alread) offered to Jour 
confideration in the courſe of theſe enqui- | 


„ 


Hes 1 into the riſe and Loa of Ma- 
hompania and ee 5 


e 1. 
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that every circumſtance of tu tit 
every dome in the manners aa bs. 


Bon of" mori Hair 
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We have. now ſen from the ame un- 
doubited authority, that the religion af _ 


os 


have ſc 
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deſigning; but 
| above all others, 5 was diftinj 

peculation, and philoſophical . 
E : The Roman empire was at that 


time in Its. full glory; . and a win and 'pro- 
found peace, t to together with t 


e * 


arce been able to exceed. | 
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an age, which erha 
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artful accommodation of his religion to 
the ruling paſſions, the favourite opinions, 
and the inveterate prejudices of his coun- 
trymen. But the goſpel preſented itſelf 
to mankind with, a ſeverer and: a chaſter 
aſpect. F ar from condeſcending to flat- 
ter the appetites and paſſions, it firitly 
enjoined. its followers the bard and un- 
pleaſing. taſk of plucking out even the eye 
and cutting off the hand, that Save OCca- 
ſion of offence. N. ar from i eeki gt to re re- 
commend itſelf to po pular favour bye com- 
plying, and accommodating tenets ; it di. 
rectly and openly oppoſed Almoſt every | 


pal opinion and every preji judice of thoſe to 


hom it was s offered. V 
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The great 0 WE) Teens of 
national pride, which pleaded ſtrongly in 
Favour of the pretenſions of Mahomet, 
formed one of the moſt ſtubborn and for- 


midable obſtacles chat oppoſed, the * 
greſs of the * 


* 
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Arabian tebeld in e e of his ene x 3 
like prophet the grand and only inftru-!. 1 
ment which could raiſe his co | 
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contempt to power and dominion. 
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preſented. no. ſuch flattering views. Its 
grand and fundamental doctrine, faith in 
an humble, ſuffering Meſſiah, obſcured _ 3 
the brighteſt proſpects, and th 
faireſt open which. a lon g 
by by prophecy, had W hem to enter e 
Their firſt ſtep towards em 


and unbounded dominion under the auſpi- Ru 
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of is religion, which tended 
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diſtinckons; 3 to confound ee e with” 
level with the 3 aba whom 
| had been accuſtomed. to ſliun with 
' dolatty with the new modes 
b which he enjemed; and by a 
| ſtudied accommodation of his =_ 1 
tion e e ines atttony: 
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oat countenanced by any influence of : 


pomp of adverſe power, no leſs this the 


pride of learning, and the artogance” of 
philoſophy, reſiſting its influence by a long 


and perſevering perſecution, but 'bowing 


at length before the plain and artleſß 
preaching of the poor, the Weak, n ried 
5 . fiſhermen Galiſes, 55 eee 
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1 ſuch bene ea, an adequate 
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4 5 tion 05 Fr or Feat and 


liſhed by inſtruments fo evidently, weak | 
and diſproportioned, and under circum- 


1. ſo adverſe and unfavourable, natu- 
rally teaches us to look higher ; to ene 


our views far above che reach of human 
ſtrength. and wiſdom, even to that 


iy rom. r whom. 25 cometh 


_ mighty gs 
WIC nd and eve 
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| able, many and ſolid advar Taz « * 


derived to the cauſe of knowleds ge 1 N | 


1 truth. The connection which ſubſiſts 


between the Hiſt6ry of every evefft, alitl 
the character of its author, is obvious; 


they reflect reciprocal light on each other; 


and it is only by an attentive in veſtigation = 
of both, that we can be enabled to dif. 


cover with certainty. the motives which 


influenced the attempt, tg the means by | 


which-it was eee e 


But in dos Wet af ip more awful 


7 piipotiinte,” which regard the 1 7 


and eternal welfare of mankind; when We 
are called upon to examine the pretenſions 5 
of thoſe who Have hid claim to divine in- 


| ſpiration, and immediate commiſſion from 
dhe Deity; there is not only a propriety, 
but alfo | a neceſſity for enquiring with mi- 
nuteneſs into the character of perſons, 
who have aſſumed fo high and venerable 
an office. From ſuch an enquiry into the 
Uſe of the four 


zer may be deduced no 
mean: or indeciſive evidence of the truth ; 


or. 
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mental did: corporea perfection ; an: 4 
diſtinguiſhed by every quality and virtue 
which can adorn and elevate human na- 
ture. But far different is the portrait 
which has been generally exh bitedof this 
remarkable perſon by Chriſtian hiſtorians. 


- Struck with horror at the conſequences | 


of his impoſture, they have thought it 
incumbent on them to fet no bounds to 


their hatred of the impoſtor. Hence 
they have boldly queſtioned his intellee- 


tual, as well as his moral faculties : they : 


| have "repreſented him as not leſs cbn- 


tempiible on account of His abject ſtupi- | 


| dity, than deteſtable for his enormous vices; 
and language itſelf has ſeemed to labour 
N under the difficulties of expreffin g with fuf- 
ficient ſtrength, theif ideas of the"com- 
f plicated guilt and baſeneſs of his charac- 
ter. Thus have Chriſtian writers de- 
feribed the man, whom the greater part 


of the inhabitants of the Eaſtern world, 
Has, for more than eleven hundred years, 


- blindly revered as the moſt accompliſhed | 
of _ and the moſt facred*of pra- 


_ phets. 
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Phets. But if we: would: dhe ji and; 


? true notions, of this extraordinary cha- = 
| "rater, we muſt equally avoid the. aku {0 


fiaſm; of the one, and the prejudices of, 
the other; 3 we muſt not admit, but Aa 
great limitation, either the un iſtinguiſn- 
ing cenſures of his exaſperated oppoſers, | 
1 encomiums of his in- 1 
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It may 5 obervet. that a? immo- 58 
derate and unqualified zcal of Chriſtian — 
writers Bas often led them i into umjuſtii- | 
able extremes, which have injured! ;the 
cauſe they ſtood. forth to defend. Their 
I; 5 0s e 7 8 


They Wee abe VE y, Vice, 
and aggravated every circumſtance, ich _ 
tended in any degree to degr 5 
blacken his character; and where the. des 5 
ire eee inet the A: 96] fer . 

4 made and e to the out-lines of _ 
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155 reality and urn But n approves 
not, nor requires ſuch difingenuous arts 
for its defence. Even if we admit Shs . 
' moſt favourable character of the pretend- 

ed prophet, which had been drawn by his 

enthuſiaſtic followers, objections may ſtilb 
pore e A eee eee 
jc ns 100 ſtrong, I am con- 

51 for ingenuity to ou” or On. 

to clude, | 


15 « ths Chriſtian win that by thus 1 re- 
preſenting Mahomet as a perfect monſter 
of ignorance and vice, they have in reality 
rendered his ſucceſs little leſs than » mira- 
lous; and very difficult at leaſt, if. not 
5 abſolutely. impoſlible to be accounted for 
by any human means. The man who 
could project, and execute with ſueeeſs, ” 
bold and hazardous an enterprize as that 
of ſubverting the religious and civil , 
verpment of his country, and eſtabliſhing | 
* 2 a * of his own, could 


2 | never 


never. have 

of, ſpirit, or 
— 8 Reaſon © 
an im impoſtor, home 


ſuperior talents, to 
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Rich on the fi ppoßtion "of of inary | 
moral cauſes, were effentially Kool to 
the accompliſhment of his deſigns, our b 
reaſoning is at once reduced to 2 manifeſt 

abſurdity. For, if the natural means of 
his ſucce eſs were wanting, it can only be 
aſeribed to divine. . And thus. might 
the impicus, with Toms thew. of reaſon, 
accuſe the Almighty of injuſtice and of 
caprice: of injuſtice, in having by his | 
immediate interpoſi tion. led millions of 
his | creatures into the moſt deplorable. 

error: of caprice, in having in part de- 

ſtroyed by violence that reyelation, which 

he had ſix hundred years before controuled 1 
the courſe of nature to eſtabliſh by many 

ſigns, and wonders, and mighty deeds. 
Let us therefore, inſtead of ſtudying to 
caſt an unneceſſary gloom over the cha- 
racter of Mahomet, rather chooſe that 
part to which reaſon and probability in- 
cline; and let us admit without reſerve 
his abilities and his virtues, to the utmoſt 
extent that, conſiſtenily with truth, can 
poſlbly be allowed to them. Nor let it 
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jap Doubtlefs ain dſt all! 
at and extraordinary men, 
various ages er rae of the World, : 
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"iſe EG | 


force 9 f gehn ire e 8 7 
moſt memorable chang ges in the courſe . ; | 
human affairs ; no one prefents R 
the philoſopher as a more curious or i- 
ei ſubject of inveſtigation 1 Feut 
hich e b dr to eat the” 0 
rduous deſigns, we behold him ö 


PR up. 3 1 thade "my obl Tots ; 
projecting with conſummate art, and at | 
length aceompliſhing with brilliant ſuc- 
ceſs a revolution, which, from its. very na- 
ture ho leſs than from its important and ex- 
tenſive conſequences, may be juſtly ranked 
amongſt the moſt ſtupendous, which hi- | 
| ſtory | has recorded. When we conſi ler 
the point from which he ſet out, and the 
height to which he roſe; when. we Con- 
template the greatneſs of that empire, and 


the ertent of that. religion which he. 


founded; our aſtoniſhment. is excited, as 
woll by the ſplendid talents and the pro- 
; found artifice of the impoſtor,. as by the 
blind compliance and abject phe * 

er multitudes whom. be d dec TO 
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and monarch of Arabia, abundantly com- 
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pliſhments- more valuable in 
and capable of producing more illuſtrious 


effects, chan all that the in 
wealth, or the ant erey eg heredity 1 


power could have erer rh Tais 
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But i. Mihothet: Wprived Gr. we ute! 
means of cultivation and improvement, 
7 years of His e 
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Was, during the earlier y 
left el to the guidance | | 
nature; he, at 4 mort advanced age, en- 


ſi oyet the moſt favoui able opportunities of 
acquiring a ſpecies of information er wos 
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ritory, which denied to its inkditants 
eben the neceſſaries of life, the people of 
Me ca, like the Iſhmaelites their fore- 
fathers, depended principally on comtherce 
for ſupport. Thus urged by the call of 


| unavoidable neceſſity, and favoured by a 
ſituation 8 
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— 245 ee 3 his 12 5 | he col- | 
lected thoſe particular obſervations. which 8 


21 = 


afterwards induced him to form, and ac- . 
qoire that knowledge which enabled n 1 


erce, bs. eee with zeal 
the humble duties of ſerv 
wats, his ſtrong. and a ctive genius Ne * 
role. above. the meanneſs and obſcurity of 

| his ſtation 3 and from A well- 1 Sn. ; 
confidence in its own p powers, inſpired | 3M 
him with an opinion, that he Was born 0; 
move in a higher . and more illuſtrious 


| ſphere. But when a ſudden. and unex- 
Ne change of fortune had raiſed him 


. 


' thoſe ideas, which had rte pre 
rather from the warmth of imagine 


* * o . 


2 . opinion Vena 1 wich lah 8 


mented force; and he now benen o me- 


ditate ſeriouſly on the means © 


chan from the deliberate dictates of rea- 
ſon, or even the impulſes of ſerious and | 
e 1 5 


bm this 5 A 
announced his . as the 
the moſt High, hiſtory has ca no- 


ching concerning the actions and the pur- 
fe are (involved in the deep 
| impenetrable obſcurity. One liſtoriar 


e bad 


informs us, that God had inſpired his pro- 
Phet with a love of ſolitude and retire- 
ment. But in tliis ſingle informa 

ſee a ray of light ſufficient to clear te 
darkneſs of this myſterious interval. In a 
lonely cave, in the receſſes of Mount Hara, 


6 he: panned the ac 12 men. . 


: Doubt- | 
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| But the ſtate of . was probably 
the grand and principal object that at : 
tracted the aften tion, and em ployed the 
reflections of Mahomet. ; A little con- | 
deration, and eſpecially an acquaintance 
with the Jewiſh and Chriſtian doctrines, 
muſt have convinced him of the abſurdity | 
of that im pious idolatry 1 in which he had 
been educated, and in all the madneſs of 
which his countrymen | were Al ph nged 
almoſt WHEAT: 7 3 


In the mean time be bel the 72 . 
deſpiſed and deteſted by all men, till ob- . 
ſtinately refuſing to mix with the reſt of 95 
mankind, and adherinę 8 with unſhaken at- 
tachment to the law of Moſes : whilſt the 
Chriſtians, divided in their faith; and de- 
generate in their practice, had miſerably | 
perverted the ſpirit of their religion; and 
—— wah union and "Ove" hogan It 
on each biber Senſible of eiche e | 
which he ſhould derive from this confuſed - 
ſtate of affairs, and eagerly ambitious: of 


Power, 
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power, the im poſtor determined to cover _ 
his deep and aſpiring ſchemes under the 
| ſpecious veil of divine revelation. Hence, 
with a holdneſs of deſign which was ex- 
ceeded only by the cunning that conducted 
it, he meditated a religion, which by flat= 
tering the corrupt paſſions and prejudices 
of each, might embrace in its ample and 
| comprehenſive law the Chriſtian, the Ido- 
later, and the Jew. - The plan was great, 
and the execution was arduous :' but the 
wily impoſtor facilitated its ſucceſs by lay- 
ing the foundation of his whole gem on 
one plain and obvious principle, which 
had never been diſputed by either; the + 
belief of one only ſupreme God, the in- 
finite creator of the univerſe, the juſt re- 
Warder of virtue, and the dreadful avenger 
e guilt. A doctrine thus fimple, which 


preſented to reaſon no more than it could 


eaſily conceive, was apparently well c:lcu- 

Lated for the reception of all the nations 
upon earth. But in order to ſtamp: the 
higheſt poſſible ſanction upon the doc- 
trines which he taught, and (what was of 
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till greater e to lay the firmeſt 


foundation on which he might build his 


own greatneſs and power, the impoſtor 
ſuperadded the obligation of believing-in 


him as the inſpired prophet and maſſage ; 


of the any 


_ Having VE this baſis, be next pro- 
1 to erect upon it a motley and miſ- 
ſhapen ſuperſtructure, compoſed of Zang 


moſt incoherent and he eros 


rials. In order the more e effetually to a0 
compliſh the great object which he had in 


view, of aggrandizing himſelf by cement» 


ing in one ſyſtem the moſt diſcordant opis 


-nions of thoſe whom he laboured to ſe- 


duce, he deemed it neceſſary to accommo- | 
date his plan, as far as poſſible, to the 


mos notions of all. 


With this, view, 0 W fected from 


2 Jewiſh and Chriſtian morality, thoſe 


parts which ſeemed. beſt adapted to the 
_ ſentiments and manners of the inhabitants : 


of He. warmer line in particular; 
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blend- 
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wong apts the ruling opinions- of his 5 

den. To have laid 

claim to a revelaton roll new, and in- 
2 en bee, had ante = 


1dolatrows -conntryr 


one grand and univer 
| the ſons, of men: that has the bares 


avocations of liſe had oblit 


flailty or perverſeneſs "of fundus: nature 
| had corrupted this faith, it had pleaſed the 

_ Almighty in Ris mercy to ſend forth fuc- 
ceſſive prophets,” to inſtruct and to reform 


mankind, ever prone to wander from the 
plain and fmple paths of truth 5 Such, 
_ amohpſt many others whom his owl crea» 


with the prophetid office, ſuch was Moſes; 


whoſe miſſion was by the particular de- 
fignation:of POO confined within the : 
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mackrats plan. He alledged with much 
 plaubbillity, that God bad LEY aol | 


de ichagination raiſed up and dignified | 
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narrow limits of one people : Suck 10 
was Jeſus ; whoſe more liberal, and com- 


prehenſive ſyſtem, | proceeding g from a 


fuller and more perfect exertion of divine 


goodneſs, was deſtined to confer its 


_ fits, without diſtinction, on all the widely 


extended race of mankind: Since time, 


however, had unhappily corrupted : the 


doctrines of Chriſtianity ' itſelf, and left 


men once more to wander. in darkneſs and 
in error, it had at length pleaſed the Al- 


mighty to elect HIM as the inſtru- 
ment of his gracious deſigns; to- commiſ. 
ſion him to reſcue religion from the cor. 
ru ptions which obſcured its native ſplen- 


dor; and to place him above Jeſus him- 
ſelf, by making him the laſt bee in | 


of truth ones virtue to the world... 


1 This ſcheme. in itlelf a ap 8 


plauſible; and the N em af the | 


times were ſuch, as tended in a pe 


degree to countenance and ſupport it. For 5 


we cannot but acknowledge, that the al- 
moſt univerſal corruption of the opinions 
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and. the "HSE of - Chriſt | the inſu- 
perable obſtinacy of the Jews, and. the im 
pious idolatry of the Arabs, migh t. to ' 

natty. and lupert ficial obſerver, ſeem to ren- 
der ſuch an ioterpofition of the Deity not 
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diate objecks « of. Mahomet' 8 impoſture, be 


cpedient to flatter them in par- 
ticular with t this notion. el. an ear! bach 
once committed ito. t 
bade them 
Abraham 8 of: Iſhm: 
founders of their nation; and 
to ole the d do 


Having chus far matured his 750 4 


te project; having thus determin- 
ed on the moſt probable means of execut- 
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müght now ventute to mann ik 
tended revelation to he "R$ rd. 
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preferved unblemiſhed: his moral aan 
ties, no leſs than his other accompliſh- 
ments, had contributed to raiſe him in the 
eſteem of His fellow citizens; and his a. 
tetrit p in” Particular Had been : 
with the möſt flattering and e guided 
tettim y of cheir approbation. That he 
kt nöt, however, by too rapid à cün. 
n become a reformer of theſe very et. 
rors in Which he himfelf had been ig- 
volved; that he might hot too ſuddenty 
eommence a preacher againſt that idolatry 
vchich he hat practiſed in common with 
the reſt of his countrymen; and that be 
might acquire a reputation for Mtity in 
ſome meaſure correſpondent with the high 

and venegable office Which he was about 
to:afiume; he affected to paſs a great part 
of his time in religious retirement, ald 
holy. theditation;; he became inote gave 
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the night which was e ae with 

glory, according to the expreſſion of Abul- 
feda, was at length arrived; he withdrew 
in ſilence to the ſolitary cave, which had 
been the uſual place of his retirement. 
Here, he pretended, the divine commands 
were firſt communicated to him with the 

moſt awful ſolemnity ; ; and here he re- 
_ ceived his great commiſſion as the prophet 
and apoſtle of God, by the hands of Ga- 
briel the Lee . of the moſt 
ns 


The 1 
confitied to the converſion. & his own. 
houſehold. Having ſucceeded thus far, 
he pretended to receive more frequent 
communications of he 
Possen by every ſpecies of artifice, and 
M4 „ 


i amidit various machinations and intrigues, 
when he could now repoſe full conlidoam 7 
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over to his n e of the we powers 


ful inhabitants of Mecca. jo BLOLOY 


After three years thus deut in fret 3 


in the blind obedience of his new con- 


verts; he at length feigned an expreſs 


command from heaven to proclaim. to the 
world at large the important office with 


which. he was inveſted, and to exhort his 


countrymen. in particular to forſake the 


error of their ways, to embrace with ar- 
dour the holy religion which he was com- 


miſſioned to reveal to them; and thus to 
fave themſelves from that vengeance, 
which an offended God would moſt aſſu- 
redly execute u os a diſobedient world. 


Fd W 


| He ES. JEEP to FRY 40h belay ork ; 
openly againſt the reigning idolatry ; and 


that his preaching might produce, the 


greateſt poſſible effect, he omitted no op- 


Pg of opting the phage of 


his 
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bis hearers: he rouſed their hopes by his 
glowing and animated deſcriptions of the 
eternal pleaſures that adorn the habitation 


the horrid pictures which he drew of 
dreadful torments that were deſtit 
| 1er ne tj os nnn. 


The cb n — = 
dahgns, nd eee, of the 
not perceiving in 3 


| . of thoſe charac 


Me were to diſtinguiſh the gle | 


rious Meacßah hom —_ fill EXPEE 


aa a Moved, Janiale.0f Mah * 


which threatened a worſhip, on which ali 


their credit. and authority were founded, 


endeavoured: to impede. his progreſs, firſt 


by ſevere and repeated mignaces,. and at 
length by actual violence. Even the 


multitude, on his firſt public appearance 


in the character of prophet, ridiculed. his . 
pretences, and inſulted him with the odi- 
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ing, amidſt the clamours of the unthink- 


ing, the ſuſpicions of the unpre 


and the abhorrence even of the virtuous; 
the bold and determined impoſtor re- 


mained u aken in- his pur- 


poſes, and: et of the dangers and 
difnvulties that ſurrounded him, opDO. 


I — 


Lion; inſtead of damping His courage, or 
_ Tepteffing his ambition, ſerved: on 1 


donfirtn his reſolution, and to inereaſe his 
adivity.” Apparently inſonfible to every 
infult that was offered, he applied him- 
af with aftweatied/ alliduity to all 'ranks 


«nd diftinQions of men. Den 


mix with them in all the habits of fami- 
liar intercou ſe, and by relieving their 
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the great: he e gh to gain be affce- 
tions of the poor, by condeſcending to 
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hand: by unremitted endeavours to | f 
th conſtant exertion of: thoſe arts 
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firmly eſtabliſhed, and whoſe, zeal for the 
propagation of his religion, and the ſup- 
part - — FD : 
ſtrong —— 170 914% kauen * | 
. 26; . 2 
With ene g power the impatience 85 
and the ambition of the impoſtor alſo in- 
kreaſed. The view of empire ſeems now 
to have opened more fully and clearly 
upon him-: and unable to wait for the 
tedious operation and uncertain effect of 
argument and of reaſon, he now pre- 
tended to have received the divine com- 
mand to unſheath the ſword of the Al- 
mighty, and to ſubdue by the violence of 
arms, thoſe who had been obſtinately deaf ? 
wo the voice of eee kn be)! . 
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aber had kitheeto-n acted the 4 
a ay more diſguiſed part of the crafty: c de- 
ceiver, and the profound politician; but 
without / neglecting "theſe arts, he n 
began to aſſume alſo another character, 


and to Gato the more 1 talents of 
a com- 


N 


1 
en and A. hero: · 


tions, however, with which he com- * 


DEE his military career, re 


thinks the ſyſte: tical: operations of the 
warrior; and ſeem to have been influ- 
enced rather by a rapacious deſire of plun- 
der, than by a pious zeal for the conver-. 


ſion of unbelievers. But enriched by the. 
ſpoils, and aggrandized by the fame af 


his ſucceſſes, he was ſoon enabled to en- 


gage in attempts of ur and more er- 


8 A „ 1 


tenſi ve eee | 5 7 3 as. 1 


The pid of his 3 bs fin. 
city of his ſtratagems, and the boldneſs 
of his deſigns, aided by the. enthuſiaſtic | 


valour with which he had inſpired his 


troops , ſoon rendered him ſuperior to his 


numerous adverſaries.” Whilſt the flame 


of fanaticiſm, which he himſelf 


kindled, burnt furioullly in every breafk | 


around him, he alone cool and deliberate 
in the midſt of ſlaughter and confuſion, 


| n every movement of che enemy, 
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rregular exploits of the robber, more 
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quired, or policy directed, we behold it 


| 2 conquered. 
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circumſtances : according as intereſt re- 


now diſtinguiſhed by an oſtentation of the 
moſt heroic clemency, and new ſtained 


with all the exceſſes of ferocious cruelty. 
When mild and gentle meaſures ſeemed 
beſt calculated to conciliate the affections 
of thoſe whom deſpair might render for- 


midable, we behold him with an air of 
affected generoſity diſmiſſing thouſands of 


his captives. When acts of ſeverity - 5 


peared expedient, to intimidate the ob 
nate, we behold him baſely taking PEE 


| geance on the fallen, and with every: cir- 


| 6 ; urnſtance of deliberate an d ſayage bar 2 
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advantage 3 exror; and let 
no \artific n gp 9M pl yang 
hour hk thoſe' whom his arms had: 


in the blood of 


to the candid philoſopher, Mahomet has 


as eas Dad. 
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i ſometimes: appeared retina ſevero PIs 


policy. than cruel by nature. nn ; 
reaſon and of genuine — 8. 


| apalogy, . ; in the 


gravates ſurely the guilt it is meant to 
extenuate. For the neceſſit 

pation .creates, the uſurper is always reſ- 
ponſible : and of him who ſteeps his 


ſword in the blood of thouſands, who 
diſdains tamely to ſacrifice their ancient 
and moſt facred rights to lawleſs ambi- 


tion, what ſhall we fay, but that he adds 


| barbarity to injuſtice; that he puniſhes - 
the ſuppoſed offence which his own out- 


rages had provoked; and executes with 
calm deliberation thoſe ſchemes of de- 


ſtri tion, which even tho ſudden impe - 5 
tuoſity of paſſion is inſufficient to palli- 


ate? A diſpoſition naturally cruel may be 


corrected by time, or controuled by cir-— 
_ cumſtances. But when the tender feel 
ings of the heart are Ferpowere d by the 
ſuggeſtions of the underſtanding ; | when 


thoſe ſuggeſtions are adopted from choi 


and eee by habit; when they ſeize 
OS: k; 


which uſur- 
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extreme; when they call in artificial ſe- 
verity to promote artificial utility, and 


1 5 thus purſue a bad end by the very 1 | 


means; the enormities of ambition be- 


come more criminal in their motives, 
and more pernicious in their effects. In- 


ſtinctive cruelty acts only irregularly and 
by ſtarts; but a voluntary and ſyſtematic 


So operations. The former cruſhes only 


ſon, are the objects of reſentment : the lat- 


views, without diſtinction, and without 
heſitation. He that is barbarous from 

/ nature, may ſometimes be overtaken by 
compunction, and review his crimes with 

v deteſtation and hetror. He that deſtroys 
his fellow-creatures for the ſake of per- 
ſonal advantages ariſing from their deſtruc- 

tion, not only provides an excuſe for his 

„„ oat 


E# 


every opportunity, and ruſh into every 


diſregard to the peace of mankind is 
more | conſtant and more terrible. in its 


thoſe perſons, who with, or without rea- 


ter ſpares not a friend, who appears in the 
character of a rival; and cruſhes every x 
ſeeming or real obſtacle to its remoteſt 


and reſlects, it may TW pn 
| with unfeeling in- . 


a fin art Santis” ed, "Une Mas- „ 5 

itſelf could not have been eſtab- 
liſhed without violence. | We readily 5 3 
admit the fact; we are Juſtified in 5 1 
drawing from i it ſuch N as are „„ 


f | 3 6 

: Teh 8 
. g 
5 indeed, L not 125 violent in its im- | | 


5 piles... or leſs bee: its influenc 
the human heart. Whilſt the wretched 
victims of his power were Gerificed: to his 
cruelty or his .poli icy, a ſtill ſeverer fate 
| awaited the female captive; - ho was 
compelled. to ſubmit to the baſe and in- 
ordinate deſires of a barbarian conqueror, 
and was forced into thoſe arms which 
were ſtained with the recent e of a 


friend, a e or 8 n nde 
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ep rom every. v view c the ls of Maho- 
: met, and « even, from the partial repreſen- 
tations of his zealous and infatuated-fol-; 

lowers, it is evident . that ambition and 
luſt, were the paſſions which divided the 
. empire. of his breaſt. From the ſepa- 
rate, or united influence of theſe power- 
ful principles „it would not be difficult to 
trace almoſt every great deſign, and every 
] important. action. of his life. Hence ori- 


| ginated the grand and ſtupendous ſcheme : 


of his. impoſture; and hence we obſerve 


each ſubordinate part throughout its whole | 


contexture, Pointing immediately or ul- 
* timately 
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timately to the 8 ak one or both 
of theſe een ee 


N his earlier years, 1 every 5 
meaſure ſeems to have been dictated, and 
every inferior confi deration utterly. ade 
ſorbed, by an unvaried attention to the 
purſuits and. the intereſts of ambition. | 
The nature 'of his undertakin g. particu- | 
way in its firſt ſtages, required no com- | 
mon degree of prudence and caution. 
That poli icy which formed ſo diſtin guiſh- 
ing a part of his character, doubtleſs com- 
pelled him for a while to conceal, if not = 
to reſtrain, the indulgence off irre ular. 
| paſſions: : leſt the licentiouſneſs of his 
manners ſhould give offence to thoſe 
whoſe good opinion it was, his object to 
conciliate; and the immorality of his 
practice, by betrayin g the ſecret motives 2 
and propenſities of his heart, ſhould un- 
ravel the web which His by 00 5 \ was: 
weaving, before it had acquired ſufficient 
ſtrength. and confiſtence. Hence, both 
e and Soaring. the firſt years, of his 
N * 8 pre- 
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pretended miſſion, hit his a 

ſchemes were yet immature, and their 
ſucceſs uncertain, the artful impoſtor, as 
we have reaſon to believe, regulated every 

part of his conduct by the ſtrict rules of 

external decorum. But no ſooner was 

his reputation as a prophet eſtabliſhed; 
no ſooner was his authority rooted too 

firmly to be ſhaken by any common or 

| ordinary event, and his ambition in ſome 

fatiated by the poſſeſſion of po W- 

er, than another paſſion aroſe; and ſhak- 

in - off the reſtraint which had hitherto 

| ſuppreſſed it, with a violence equally ar- 

bitrary, now hurried him away into the 

wildeſt xtravagancies. 5 


At len Sch his attention to the cold nd 
jealous cautions. of prudence ceaſed with 
its neceſſity ; and from an affectation of 


exemplary purity of manners, he now 
ruſhed into the moſt public and criminal 


exceſſes of ſenſual indulgence. _ : That ad- 7 13 | 
dreſs 'to the carnal appetites,” which per- | — 


mitted them ſo liberal a an * in 
the 


SERMON 1. 07 


the pickint life, and 1 promiſed their com- 
| plete and eternal gratification i in another, 


was one of the moſt alluring 'ſnares- which 1 5 


he ſo ſucceſsfully ſpread to captivate his 
countrymen. The laws which he pre- 
ſcribed for the. regulation of theſe. paſ- 
5 ſions, were too: looſe for the moſt com- 
pliant to juſtify ; and too fa- 
wunbie to e the moſt abandoned 
ſenſualiſt any e 1 8288 


difdained eee eee the 5 
extenſive limits which he had drawn for 
his followers. It was reaſonable that the 

| prophet ſhould be diſtinguiſhed aboye the 
reſt of mankind by alen privileges; 
and that his appetites and paſſions ſnould 
be indulged with an appropriate and pe- 
cles of heaven, he ever compelled them 
to ſpeak that language, which was beft 
1 to his deſigns. Hence he was 
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every exigency, and thus a pie 


anſwer. was always prepared to ſolve every 
objection, and to remove every ſeruple, 
which the malice of his enemies, or the 
pious doubts of his friends might raiſe 
againſt him. Hence we behold the God 
of purity himſelf introduced to ſanctify 
and approve the ſenſual immoralities of 
his prophet, and to ſilence the murmurs 
ef his profane or ſhort-ſighted followers; 
who had been weak enough to imagine, 
that the fame laws, which were obliga- 


tory on the vulgar, likewiſe extended their 


ſanction to the ſacred and venerable. cha- 


racter of the 8 e eee 


2 , 


1. will not TOY to Meek che fool . 
ings of this audience by a nearer proſpect +. 


of the chamber of the prophet : indeed 


the moſt abandoned libertine would bluſh 


at the particular repreſentation of the hor- 


rid and diſguſting ſcenes which there un- 
fold themſelves to our aſtoniſhed view. 


It is therefore ſufficient to obſerve in ge- 
4 nia, that the retirements: of- Mahomet, 


1 from 
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From his firſt. acquiſition of power to his 
laſt decline of life, were continually- diſ- 


graced by every exceſſive indulgence af 
that paſſion „which has a more particular 
tendency to degrade the dignity of the 
human character even below the brute 
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That God Baue not ek isa „ a 


tate of common natufe: ; and doubtleſs to 
a people who enjoyed a bigher degree of 
civilization, or whoſe ideas of morality. 
were purer and more refined than thoſe 
of the Arabians at that period, theſe 
ſtriking blemiſhes in the character of their 
prophet, would have been ſufficient at 


leaſt to have excited the ſtrongeſt ſuſpi pi- 


cions againſt his fincerity, if not abſo- 
lutely to have overthrown his pretenſions 


to a divine communication. 


But if has A of the Arabs had | 
bees in any degree inffuenced by uncor- 


ru pt reaſon, they would have diſcovered 
objeRlians equally unanſwerable in other 
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prominent and 


There is no ſtronger or more 


criterion of truth and falſchood, Ae 3 
fiſtency. To ſupport an aſſumed cha- 


racter with perfect uniformity, and — Y 


preſerve a regular conſiſtency of conduct 
under every circumſtance, and in every 


ſituation of an active and varied life, is a 
taſk perhaps too hard for the ſagacity of 
the moſt ſkilful impoſtor to accompliſh... 


There are moments, in which the pro- 


pendities of nature will ew themſelves, = 
and with irreſiſtible violence, break _ 


throu gh every artificial reſtraint which 
policy may impoſe. Beſides, he who 


conducts a plan of impoſture, and con- 
ſequently whoſe ſucceſs depends ſolel on 
the machinations of human prudence, is is 


under a neceſſity of accommodating every 
deſign to external circumſtances: ſo that 


his conduct will of courſe, be ever found 


to nd with his fituation. 


Hence 


which even. in rer ne e of life, 
heir” b jaflneres is ; moſt / powerful, 5 


of nN a ths. "3:Qates © | — 
e felt che immediate danger of in- : 
: dulgence' removed, than oy e | 

tranſgreſſed every reſtra 
and even boldly | Pe PL e 


laws of juſtice and the" a: mers of 
ao ET os 1 55 


— 


F as l geen be” Oy, 
flattered the pride of the Jews, and now 


appealed to the prejudices of the Araby : - 
now ſelecting the temple of Je 
and now that of Mecca, as the hallowed” 
ſpot towards which the worſhip and the 
prayers of his followers | ſhould be di- 
7 rected. - Hence too, at the commence=- 15 
ment of his impoſture, we find him hum- 
ble and yielding; labouring only by the 
powers of eloquence and by the ſofter 
arts of inſinuation to captivate the affec- 
tions of his countrymen : but in its more 
_ | advanced. 


1 


as 8 E R M ON IV. 
advanced ſtate, we behold on a ſudden 
the preacher, by divine command trans- 
formed into the warrior: we ſee his ſteps 
every where marked with blood and de- 
ſolation, and we hear him with the ſtern 
and ferocious aſpect of a conqueror, pro- 
poſing death or converſion as the only 
alternative to his ſubject foes. Thus in 
order the more effectually to accompliſh. | 
his own baſe and intereſted deſigns, -the _ 


bold impoſtor ſcrupled not to ſubje& even 
the eternal and immutable counſels of the 


Almighty to the NO of weakneſs 
mg . e 


Dae of thev various diſcuiſes 28 which 
Mahomet attempted to veil the a e e 
plan of his impoſture, none was more art- 
ful in its deſign, or more ſucceſsful in its 
event, than that profound ignorance, and 
total want of every kind of literature, to 
which he conſtantly pretended. On this 
was founded his moſt popular and pre- 
vailing argument for the truth of that re- 
velation which he profeſſed to communi- 
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1 to the world. The elegant ſtyle of 
that revelation, the harmony of its ſen- | 


2 ; "4 
* : * f 
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tences, and the ſublimity of its concep- 
tions were univerſally acknowledged. Was 


it not then abſurd to imagine (as the im- 


ſuch extraordin beauty ans excellence, | 


could ever have been- compoſed: by a man 


who was deſtitute of every eee | 


quired knowledge, and who by his ignor= 
ance even of the common rudiments of 
_ early education had been precluded from - 

the peruſal of. books and the os _ writs. 


ing * 


To an Ab 2 r was weng. 15 


ible; and even Chriſtian writers, in order 


to evade its force, have attempted to point 


out particularly the aſſociates of the in- 
poſtor, whom they imagine to have com- 
poſed that Koran, which he only delivered 
to the world. That the ignorance of Ma- 
homet was not real, but aſſumed (conſi- 
dering the commerce in which he had 
been en * and the intercourſe which 


8 
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he had held with the inhabitants of more 

| poliſhed ſtates) might have been reaſonably 
ſuſpected. But it might alſo have been 
inferred from proofs of a more direct and 


poſitive nature. Notwithſtanding all Las . 
care and circumſpection, the maſk ſome 
times dropped off, and diſcovered at once 
his real character, and hes falſehood of 
| his Py 
By he confeſſion of his own ag LIE 
| there were moments in which his pre- 
tended ignorance was forgotten, and he 


not only expreſſed a deſire to exerciſe, but 


actually practiſed that very art, of which 
he ſolemnly and repeatedly profeſſed him- 
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mite of Mahomet But by 1 


virtue of every kind and in every degree, L 


is exemplified as well as taught. Ile is 
the pattern as well as the teacher of the 
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many falſe: and miſt 
then prevailed among that blind and de- 
| luded people, the expectation of a tem- 
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* order to preſerve ihe. ſpirituality of his | 


mind... But his 


miniſtry was profeſſedly, 
and really; deſtined to active employ 


Ent ; 


tereſts. of mankind, He theręfore freely 


and engaged in promoting the nobleſt in- 


ſometimes deſtitute of! the comforts of 


— 


mixed with them in all the habits. of ſocial | 


intercourſ®: and in thoſe moments, when 
all the avenues of the heart are oo” to 


gaiety and affection, he filently i. ruct 
his companions in the rare, but ex: 


art of being chearful without levity, and of 


unitin g ſolid im provement with harmleſs 
entertainment. Socrates converſed fami- 
larly with the impious- and the licentious, 


for the fake of cor 1g more effectuatly 


; » 
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andthe bi ſtings of them that were ready 1% 


periſh,” came upon bim. In every period 


ance of his life, we. thus be- 


| hold dignity and eleration blended with 


love and pity: ſomething, which, tl 


it awakens our admiration, yet attracts 


our confidence. We ſee power; bu 


a power which is rather our ſecurity: h 1 hb : 
our dread ; a power ſoftened: hy. tender= In 


nies, and ee While 1 
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"> Mud: Joy! vice 2 the EROS of a 
3 and lowly mind, we behold an he- 
roic firmneſs, which no terrors could ſhake, ; 
and no oppoſition could reſtrain. This 
union of oppoſite qualities conſtitutes, in- E 
deed," the «RR beauty of his cha- 


tacter. It preſents us, as it were, with 


the ne and ſhades, Which, mixed in 


dus proportion, contribute to the finiſhing 
of the picture. Had his actions been go- 
verned only by the ſoft and yielding influ- 


| ences of gentleneſs and compaſſion, 1 


never could have completed a work, 
| which called for the moſt determined ef- 
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this „ in point of i er- 
tion, his conduct, if wholly guided by 


2 1 * 


1 


«+ 
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the gen tler \pringiples of the 1 L . 
Would have fubjected, him t o the ſuſps gien 


of a blind and en 1 impulſe : it Foal ne 
have been imputed to „ — 


bene 


OY 


city. of temper, 4 mere inſtindlive. 


volence ; 5. "which having. NO 1 moral motive 


9 * „ 


could be entitled to no praiſe; and w 


as" 44 Na 
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bein 8 deſtitute of a ſte dy Principle, wo 
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prove of little benefit to to ankii 
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conduct of our biete Lord. v was, 
fore, guided by reaſon as well as by i 
tion; and diſting iſhed. as much bn 
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an dent zeal for the | truth, and an unres 
5 lenting oppoſition to the errors and Right | 
edneſs of the times, as by the gentl 
ities of { mecknels, <ompation, 


Lond! \ Was not ＋ 0 The he. Was in „ 
reality and truth what he e to 5 . | 
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e he 9 moral ree- 


ect 
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1 : "whethe 1 r the "object t ad- 
or of "ridicule, of 1078 or of per- 


13 Whether w. wi elcomed With ho- 


Of 
##. 4 ; 
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fſmmas, or inſultecdd with auathemas; ye 
an bes bim purſuing with” e 
he "fame end, and e 
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" = the brighteſt 2 which J 


poetry has feigned, or hiſtory has records 
ez become more pleaſing and more in- 
tereſting to us from the contra of their | 
weakneſſes and excellencies in different 
ſituations, or from the mixture of babe in 
the ſame action. But the life of Chriſt 
has none of thoſe inequalities, which it is 
the delight of the orator to paint, and of 
the philoſopher to analyze. The natural 
and unaffected, deportment which he inva- 
riably preſerved, without painful exertion, 
and without inſidious defign ; the conſiſt= 
ence. between. each particular action. and 
each particular ſituation; the conformity 
of all his actions to one common rule, the 
word of God; and their tendency» to one 
common end, | the: ſalvation of mankind; 
may be explored by the profound morgliſt; 5 
muſt be admired by the pious believer, But 
cannot be deſcribed, ſurely, without a per- 
tion of that matchleſs ſimplicity, with 
VV 
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Wich they are recorded by the inſpired 4 
evangeliſts. T'oo plain for ornament, and | 4 
too grand for illuſtration, the character of 4 
- Jeſus leaves at a diſtance the powers of 1 
language. Surrounded with the meaneſt 4 
_ circumſtances, and at the fame time diſtin. 1 
Wilke by the moſt important and aſto- a 
niſhing events, it * to baffle equally : 
by its humility, and its majeſty, all the F 
ande eborts of human cloquence. N / 
The birth of o our Saviour, lace] in the a 
lowlieſt ſcene of poverty, was firſt an- 
nounced to the ſhepherds, vvatching their 1 
flocks: but the meſſage was brought by 8 
an angel, and a multitude of the heavenly 
hoſt. Though he was laid in a manger in { 
deſpiſed Bethlehem, the Magi of the Eaſt 0 
were conducted by a ſtar to viſit the hum- | 
ble. ſpot. Sprung, as he was, from the 4 
meaneſt origin, and educated in the mean- | 
eſt occupation; yet to him was commit- | 
ted the care of immortal fouls, and the 0 
ſalvation of a corrupt and deluded world. 1. 
His aſſociates he b called rom the 
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poet ef a> fork of the People: * = 
: them, oweyer,” did he commiffor its = 


publifti the docrrines of faith anf on I 
en e Holy Shaft deſcended. * Though —&& 


n 


a friendlefs wanderer, in his own evuntry 
an exile and an outcaſt, be was Uiſtin- 
guiſtecd whitherfoever he went, By figns | 
and rirackes.” Even in his laſt hour, whert 
he was. nu mbereck With malefackors on 


the croſs; the darkneſs which” oyerſp Ga 
the land, the rending of rocks, the'« open 
ing of graves, and all the <onvutfions, as 
it were, of ſympathizing | nature, as 
N VE" f the Tow ed . | 
- | Conſider then it nn its circui n 
the hiſtory of Chriſt ſhrinks 155 from: 
compariſon with the 'moſt partial” and 
lofty repreſentation”, of f the 5 e of 


£ 
. 


8 x 8 n f 3 
* — n 4 * 8 „ Ibo ow is 


2 « 


1 18 
ces; 


of boy we find, that the earlier part 
of life, before the publication of their le- 
ſpective miſſions, paſſed away in ſilence, 
private and undiſtinguiſhed. "Te Bt *© 
5 N Q 2 . 15 years 


years. of Sins; were buſicd in the 


cares of merchandize ; till returning to 


his native city, he devoted to ſolitude and 
retirement the leiſure which his opulence 


had procured. The youth of Jeſus was 


ſpent in domeſtic privacy, and was re- 


markable only for affectionate and dutiful 


ſubmiſſion to his parents: : unleſs, indeed, = 


: when in the temple, he by his ready an- 
ſwers to the queſtions of the Rabbins, 


and his ſkilful expoſition of the ſcriptures, | 
aſtoniſhed thoſe that heard him, and gave h 


an omen of his fu ture 8 


The deſigns of Mahomet vob Me 7 
and cautiouſly unfolded ; and in order to 


prepare the minds of his countrymen for 
the reception of his faith, he firſt artfully 
perſuaded his own relations and domeſtics, 


and drew to his ſide the moſt + poverful of 
his OI 


4 — e forth 5 tis ſea of Galilee, 


and faw fiſhers caſting: their nets. Theſe 


were his firſt converts. and diſciples. 
3 Though 


. * 
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Thou gh they were deſtitute of liches and 
of power, he found in them what his 
miniſtry required, an honeſt and a willing 
ſpirit. He won them neither by ſubtle ar- 
guments, nor crafty perſuaſions'; but bade 
them forſake their nets and follow him; 
to ſee his humble dwelling. to hear his 
heavenly diſcourſes to the p people, and? wit⸗ 
neſs the” wonders 5 he was going to perfe 


8 2 nee ST bir: 
1 called bis hearers to > repentance, 

; hut Mahomet to conqueſt. L 1 
r 3 21 51 8 4 


. 0 


* 


At their firſt appearance they Were! both 
compelled to avoid the rage of the multi- 
tude, who would have deſtroyed them! : 
but Mahomet eſcaped by a ſecret, igno- 
minious flight, and "0 LA a fend mi⸗ 
racle. ; 451 5 ILY 4 slch b 
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The los of Sa Arabian ene 
was inconſiſtent; a ſyſtem of | contradic- 
tion, continually ſhifting with the views 
of his policy, and che neceſſities of his 
HTS now looking towards Mecca, 


3 . 
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and now to Jeruſalem... Widely FI N 
was the conduct of Chriſt. He did not 
ſeek to accommodate his doctrine to for- 
tuitous changes in his external circum- : 
dagen he did not at one time. reyoke 3 


he had.enjoined, at another. Every. part 
- of his pecking pos 8 


and the "language in which it was con- 
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Mahomet allured his N wi vith the 
glories. of a viſible monarchy, and the 
ſplendor of temporal dominion. In him 
wh. bebo he rd gf e and he de 
over * ſpoils of 8 Me fel by his , 
deſolating ſword ; laying cities in flames ; 
carrying. miſery and bloodſhed through 7 
the earth; and purſued in his victorious 
career by the lamentations and curſes of 
its inhabitants. In Jeſus we ſee the ador- 
able prince of peace, the friend and ſaviour 

ing merk to the holy 
ING 


Chriſt's continuance upon earth, and how 


2 Sem: | fin and. death; wiping the 2 
tears TAO 105 * and e PL fick- ; 


a” abs! the: SY wht ceaſe. LE 

; The events that followed. in our Saviour" RE 
life are too auguſt to be placed i in compe- { 
tition with any mortal power, and can be 
comprehended only by minds 1 : 
to the contemplation of heavenly « objects. 

Let us conſider the paſſion of our Lord, 4 
and the magnificent ſcenes of his reſyr= A 
rection and aſcenſion; 5 and then alk, in, | 4 
what at part of all the hiſtory of Mahon e- 5 
taniſm any parallel or reſemblance can be 
found? Let us confider the laſt days of 


| does the prophet” of Mecca fink in the” 
compariſon ? Let us in imagination bear 
and ſee the bleſſed Jeſus, when he gives 
his Apoſtles'authority to'g6 fofth and bap- | TY 
tize all nations, and preach in his name * 
repentance | and remiffion of fins ; j when 5 
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he. empowers, them t0; .caſt out 1 Putt. 


wonders; „ when he ug up to. them. the 
promiſe c of the comforter, and power from 
on high; and when, having bleſſed them, 


he aſcends into heaven, where he is for ever | 


ſeated 1 in glory on. the fight hand of Sal. 


5 chiefly, ; * 5 Chriſt and thy 
We far above all the fictions: of Mar 


homet, is that awful alternative of hopes 
and fears, that lookin g for, of Ideen 
th ſets before us. 
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At that ay, Ws time. 5 55 ME ar- 


biter of truth and | falſchood, ſhall bring. to, 
paſs the accompliſhment. of the ages, and 


the Son of God ſhall make his enemies his 
| footſtool 5 then ſhall the deluded followers 


of the great impoſtor, diſappointed of the 
ex pected interceſſion of their prophet, 


ſtand trembling and diſmayed at ;the! Pr 
N of the ee Mg - 7 
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hen ſhall they fay, Yonder cometh 
| in the cloud that Jeſus, whoſe religion 
we laboured ta deſtroy, whoſe temples we 
profaned, whoſe ſeryan ts and followers 
we cruelly oppreſſed ! Behold he cometh : 


' 
5 * 


but no longer the humble ſon of Mary, 5 


no longer a mere mortal prophet, the 
| equal of Abraham and of | Moſes, as that 
deceiver tau ght us ; but the everlaſting 
Son of the everlaſting Father | The Judge 
of mankind ! The Sovereign of Angels!“ 
The Lord of all things ach in 55 ri 


heaven! ! 
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from that happineſs in which he 


created, he was excl 
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| ſence, to converſe immediately with the 


Moſt High, and to behold from the cleft 
-portion. of the divine 


of the my a 1 


Various mers the tha: by. which the 


Almighty condeſcended to make. knowp 
his will” to his people. ſually indeed 


he ſpake in dreams and viſions: but the 
more ſolemn manner in which he choſe +] 


to inſtruct mankind, Was by employi 
the miniſtration of angels; 3. Who, were of 


calignally ſent to deliver the divine .com- | | 
. mands, and to diſcloſe the hidden e events 


OS | 


Lo 5 a "ro 7 iti ö 1111. 1 25 
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. theſe, dons a Gabriel ; 


alone is. expreſly named in the canonical 


ſeri iptures. He was tlie favoured mini- 


. ky . Was commiſſioned to ſhew to 


Daniel a 


aded creature. _After the tranſgteſ. 
 fion of Adam, he no longef converſed fa- 
miliarly with the ſons of men. Moſes 


only Was permitted to approach his pre- 


* 
8 
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events; a that were e to party 7 cans 
22 ciliation for. iniquity, to bring in ever 2 
ung righteouſneſs, and to ſeal up the vin 

and propbecy. By him the birth of the 8 
Baptiſt was foretold to ech: and by 
him the incarnation of n Mel's was 
announced to the yu e 2 5 


Wes name i diſtinguiſhed, this: en 
Mahomet juſtly conceived, would be pro- | 
pitious to his deſigns : accordingly he 
pretended that his own revelations were 
tranſmitted to him from heaven Mpc the 
winnen 8 an _ wh q 0 * 


concernin g the interpoſition of f pititsj in 
the affairs of men, is on the preſent oc- 
- caſlon totally unnecelfarys.:1 Phenfitin- 
lation in. which this world may ſtand to 
the great ſyſtem of the | univerſe be Hands 
and e known, Wo zal! | 


bl 


1s ſufficient _ ab the eee 
and uniform belief of all ages, whether 
dark or enlightened, and of all countries, 


whether barbarous or civilized: but in 
the preſent enquiry we ſhall conſider 
the interpoſition of angels only in an 
hiſtorical point of view, and ſhall: diſpute 


the pretenſions of Mahomet on a prin- 


ciple which is equally admitted by the : 


believers both 0 the Koran and of the 
FT Fs | 


As PR 3 . of Ma- : 


homet with the- angel Gabriel reſts 
_— on the ſuſpi picious authority of his 


_ own aſſertion, his pretenfions wilt not 


3 yo _ 2 — or any plauſ- 
| ible 85 


with nobler ca- EC 
pacities, and eiaployedi in a more © extenſive | 


ceeded 98 any created | being ; ; When he 

defies both men and genii to produce any. 
compoſition that ſhould bean the leaſt. re, 
| ſemblance to his bo ef Koran; when © 
he boldly 'propoſes it to the teſt of the 
ſevereſt examination, and holds it out to 
the admiration of the whole world as. 2 


r 


the a of * Deity, then we have | 
ſome opportunity for enquiry and dome | 
ran m_ oy mane de 
Advitifi g. Vit e can never be ka | 
this new hypotheſis, that any. compoſi- 
tion may be ſo perfect as to tranſcend, the 
powers of man, and riſe to our ideas of 
a miracle; yet we  peremptorily deny 
the concluſion, thus applied from, it to 
the Koran. His infatuated followers re- 
garded it as ſomething too w onderful to 
_ [by _ work of one who > profeſſed him- x 
ſelf 


2 SE R 1 60 0 N 
ſelf to be hoth un unlearned and ignd; 


- V 
rant: oh the. pins himſelf e - 
it. ſuperior to the utmoſt reach of the W T 
ores and:cultivated mint % ed 1 

N A 

1 to confident ben ade be: : * 
lief were due, we might aſſent to each of Cr 

| theſe opinions; ut if we turn our eyes, n 


firſt upon the life of Mahomet (which, 
we have already. reviewed) and. then on 
His Koran, which remains to be conſi- 855 


dered, we hall ſee . .no. reaſon either to 4 


glow with the raptures of the Muſſel- p 

man, „ or to re-echo | dhe boaſts of the 

* ts JJ te ay ©) 5 
By he __ of . the . _” 

Koran has always. been held forth as the 5 N 


greateſt of mirac les, and equally ſtupen- 
dous with. the act of raifing the dead. 
The miracles | of Moſes and Jeſus, they. 
tay, were tranſient and tempo ary; but 
that of the Koran is permanent and per- 
petual; and therefore far ſurpaſſes all the 


miricalous events, of preceding ages. 
| We 
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: be alu Kam we allaw-4 it to bb gene- | 

rally elegant, and often ſublime; but at 

the ſame time we reject with diſdain its 
thing ſuper= 

natural. As we before diſcovered the | 


arrogant Pretence to any 


ſuppoſed ignorance of the 
n, e RO; diſguiſe 


 cellence of the work 1s to be | ferr 
| min as Vers cauſes. ES 


When the 7 alot the th 


ol Mahomet, all ſuſpicions of his ſince- 
rity 1 were loſt in exultation at his en 


atio eee 


They did not $64 _ —_ 16 - an. 
abſtract queſtion on the eonſiſtencs of his , 
pretended revelations. A bright and pro- 
minetit example ſtood before them, which 


| overwhelmed them with tumultuous 
amazement and faſcinated them into the 


1 i 


| fradulends See, we e ſhall now as rea- 
dily be convinced, that all the real ex- 
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moſt implicit confidence. | His triumpls 
over enemies were conſidered as the moſt 
brilliant acquiſitions to their national 
glory: and in the dexterity of his con- 
trivance and the vigour of his execution 
they ſaw the K can features of the hero 
ntty. His claims to a divine 
| mos det with an exterior 
ſanctity of demeanour, and ſupported by 
a long and {| plend id ſeries of victories, 
confirmed them in their  veneration for 
an inſtructor ſo eminently. favoured, it 
ſhould ſeem, - by the 1 in ee tion of her- 
ven en N | 


* 
985 


rally lead the followers of Mahomet, to 
overlook every imperfection, to enhance 
every excellence, to confound the ſeem- 
ing with the real, and to yield to the 
pretenſions of the prophet the implicit 
ſubmiſſion they had already n 0 the 
ee * * warrior. 1 


I colin deg deſerve, 
+ a thus liberally beſtowed would natu- 


Under 
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| 


| \ 
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nder ſuch impreſſions of admiration 
und aſtoniſhment, what could the unin- 
formed Arabian oppoſe to the claim of 
divine inſpiration? Or while ſharing in 
the glory of his arms, how pauſe to in- 
veſtigate the truth of toe Pretenſions, 
which while they exalted his leader to 
communion with God, ſed to ſheda 

portion of the fame. e on 8 . 
lowers and friends. | 


In os 3 o& je i als, a4 has: 
guage extremely - loved, and diligentlyß 
cultivated by the people to whom it was 

| vernacular, |  Mahomet found - advantages 

which were never enjoyed by any former 

or ſucceeding impoſtor. It requires not 
the eye of a philoſopher to diſcover in 
every ſoil and country a principle of na- 

tional pride: and if we look back for 

many ages on the hiſtory of the Ara- 

bians, we ſhall eafily perceive that pride 
among them, invariably to have confiſted 

in the NN and „ eee, of 
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n d the moſt ebf 
ous of the Eaſtern tongues ; Which had 
_ exiſted from the remoteſt antiquity; 
which had been embelliſhed by nu mber- - 
teſs poets, and refined by the conſtant 
_ exerciſe 'of | the, natives; was the moſt . 
nſtri bent which Mahomet 
AS in Planting | his new religion 
among them. Ad mirably adapted by its 


unrivalled harmony, and by it endleſs 
variety to add painting to expreſſion, | and 


to purſue the imagination i in its unbounded 
dect nands of Ma- 
homet an irreffſtible charm. to blind the 


flight; it 


een were „elt to en a very : accu- | 
udgment on the propriety of the 
ſentiments, or on the beauties of the dic- 


- 
: ” 
: rate 7 
.. 5 


in the 
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rente wolf Mahome, and 


Te 
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Deity, to the com 
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- ks of their adi ee "it: is e diffi- 


cult to conceive, that they would a 
to his mer een en 25 ginary ente : 
of inn eee e eee 


The ae ad; 1 foldier, * 


awake to the charms of thoſe wild but } 5 1 


beautiful compoſitions;' in which were 
celebrated their favourite oecupations of 
love or W 


, were yet little able to criti- 


ciſe any other works, than thoſe which | 


were addreſſed to, the imagination, or the 
heart. To abſtract reaſonings on the at- 


ation the appearance 2 a work, e cot 
poſſeſſed ſomething lik 


rative excellencies of 
_ rival religions, to the conſiſtency of any |. 
one religious ſyſtem in all its parts, and 
to the force of its various proofs, they Fin 
were quite inattentive. In ſuch a- fitu- 


ſiſtence; which — tat onde; a 


mi; we 3 aig life; and Which 


com age ſublime” h 


* 2 pendently 
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rit, was likely to excite their aſtoniſh- 
ment, and to become the nee of fu- p 


ture compoſition. 


poſterity. 


„ the W of. ae had- f in e 
reſpect advantages peculiar to himſelf. 
His compoſitions were not to his follow- 
ers the works of man, but the genuine 
language of Heaven which had ſent him. 
They were not confined therefore to that 
admiration, which is fo liberally beſtowed 
Pg | Od 


* 


* 


1 the firſt periods of che e of „ 
every country, ſomething of this kind 
has happened. The father of Grecian 
poetry very obviouſly influenced the taſte 
and imitation of his countrymen. The 
modern nations of Europe all poſſeſs ſome 
original author, Who riſing. from the. 
darkneſs of former ages, has begun the 
career of compoſition, and tinctured with 
the character of his own imagination the 
ſtream which bas flowed. ee me p 
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on the earlieſt productions of genĩus; or to 
that ſond attachment with which men 
every where regard the original compo- 
ſitions of their country: but with their 
admiration they blended their piety. To 
kkncw and to feel the beauties of the Ko- 
ran, was in ſome reſpect to ſhare in the 
| temper of heaven; and he who was 
moſt affected with admiration in the pe- 
ruſal of its beauties, ſeemed moſt fitly 
the object of that mercy, which had 
given it to ignorant man. The Koran, 
therefore, became naturally ans neceſſarily 
the ſtandard of taſte. With a language 
thus hallowed in their imaginations, they- 
were too well ſatisfied, either to diſpus 
its elegance, or imptove its ſtructure. In 
ſucceeding ages the additional ſanction of 
antiquity, or preſcription, was given to 
| thoſe compoſitions which their fathers - 
ba and while the belief of its 5 
divine original continues, that admiration 1 
which has thus become the teſt and the 


duty of the faithful, can neither be : 4. — 
2 tered nor diminiſhed. 1 


R4 Pe When 
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When therefore we acoder; theſe po. 
5 culiar advantages of the Koran, we _ 
no feaſon to be ſurpriſed at the admi- 5 
| ration in which it is held. But, 1 if . 
ſcending to a more minute inveſtigation 
of it, we conſider its perpetual inconſiſt- 
ence and abſurdity, we ſhall: indeed have 
cauſe for aſtoniſhment at that weakneſs of | 
| humanity, which could ever have receive 
ed ſuch compoſitions 8 as in works 200 the 3 
Deity. * „ 


jr 
The. firſt REY of al the 5 Weg of : 
genius, is invention; that quality of they 
mind, which by the extent and quickneſs 
of its views, is capable of the largeſt con - 
ceptions, and of forming new combi - 
nations of qbjects the moſt diſtant and un- 
uſual. But the Koran bears little impreſ- 
ſion of this tranſcendent character. ee 
materials are wholly. borrowed. from the - 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcriptures, from the 
Talmudical legends and apocryphal goſ- 
pels then current in the Eaſt, and . 
the traditions and fables which abo n 


IT + ——  VW 1 : =— TY 


oe eat pd 


theſs — eh ir are A heaped tos, 
gether, with perpetual and needleſs. 
Eo dünn, mitheut- yu ugh: pu ple © 


. 


N 


= met 1 e, ſpent i in prepa 
5 tation on the ſyſtem. he, was ee 
 bliſh, its chapters were dealt © out owl „„ 

| 4 | , and ſeparately during the long period of 5 = 
1 and a . 4 58 Vet thus dene 1 


Sone in its eee was | the „ . 
2 Mae See to his followe 8 55 


The moſt prominent 3 of the How 
ran, that point of excellence i in which the 
partiality of its admirers has ever delighted | 5 
b view it, is the ſublime notion it. gene 
4 b rally impreſſes of the nature and ep see | 
” af God. If its author ha 
1 Jul worth 


1 5 * 
„ * 4 - 


* 
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ſcribe, ler would not have been farround- 5 
ed, as they now are on every fide, with 
error and abſurdity. But it might eaſily 
be proved, that whatever it juſtly defines | 
of the divine attributes, was borrowed from 
our holy ſcripture ; which even from its 
firſt promulgation, but eſpecially from the 
completion of the New Teſtament, has 
extended the views, and enlightened the 
underſtandings of mankind ; and thus fur- 
niſhed them with arms, which have too 
often been ineffectually turned againſt it- 


ſelf by its wen ene: mies. 


In this inſtance partic, the copy 5 
is far below the great original, both in 
the propriety of its images, and the force 
of its deſcriptions. Our holy ſcriptures are 
the only compolitions that can enable the 
dim fight of mortality to penetrate into 
the inviſible world, and to behold a glimpſe 
of the divine perfections : Accordin gly, 
when they would repreſent to us the hap- 
pineſs of heaven, they deſcribe it, not by 
| wy * wine and particular, but by 
3 | ſome- 


- : 
c 7 3 Y 
% 3 . 2 
4.460 f — 1 4 28 WF 3 " — "I 1 5 2 
PY 4 bY \ 7 2 5 38] * MG, ' 255 
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0 


a Simi 4 great; | 
that without deſcending to any determinate 
object, may at once by its beauty and im- 
menſity, excite our wiſhes and elevate our 
affections. Though: in the prop tical and 
evangelical writings, the joys that ſhall 
attend us in a future ſtate are often men- 
tioned with ardent admiration, they are 
expreſſed rather by alluſion than ſimili- 
| tude, rather by indefinite and ſigurative 
terms, than by any thing fixed and deter- 

minate. * Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear © 
heard, neither have entered info the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared 

for them that love him. What a reverence 
and aſtoniſhment does this paſſage excite 
in every hearer of taſte and piety ? What 
energy, and at the fame time what ſim- 
plicity in the expreſſion? How ſublime, 
co at wes fame ow, how obſcure. 1 is | the ; 


| Different) was . — of A 


in Ale e of heaven and of perks 


LE * 1 Cor. ü. * | „ 
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diſe. || Unaſliſted by the neceſſary influence 
of virtuous intentions and divine inſpira- 


tion, he was neither deſirous, nor indeed 


able to exalt the minds of men to ſublime 


conceptions, or to rational expectations. 5 
By attempting to explain what is incon- 


ceivable, to deſcribe what is ineffable, and 


to materialize what in itſelf is ſpiritual; 
he abſurdly and impjouſly aimed to ſenſu- 
alize the purity of the divine eflence; 
Thus he fabricated a ſyſtem of incoher- 
ence, a religion of depravity, totally re- 


: pugnant indeed to the nature of that Being, 


who, as he pretended, was its object ; but 


therefore more Likely to. accord with the | 
_ appetites and conceggions of a corrupt and 5 
ſenſual age. | 


| That I may not appear to exalt our 


Scriptures thus far above the Koran. by an 


unreaſonable preference, I ſhall produce a 
part of the ſecond chapter of the latter, 


which is deſervedly admired by the Maho- 


metans, who wear it engrayed on their 


ornaments, and recite” it in their prayers. 
6% God 


* 


dence 


15 living, i ſelf. baten neit t 
e ber nor ſleep ſeizeth him: 

* longeth whatſt ver is in been and 
« on earth. Who is he that c  interceds 
« with him but through bis 
« ſure? He knoweth that which is paſt, 
« and that which is to come.” His 
« is extended over heaven and edrth, and 
« the preſervation of both is to him no 
w burden. He! is wor e the 1 gf of 


Ve 


i ES 2: 


; 4 e 8 
45 25 


praiſe of magnificence? _ Part of chat weg- 
nificence hor owev er ws 10 RS 
miſt; * "Hh whence! it 
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. -4 7 1 
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1 is at once beute, 


and loſt 1 in the blaze < of A | mers light. 


» Sale's Kor, ü. p. Lage 3 17 80 ; Plal, exxi, + 
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4 0 my God, take ne not 3 


migſ⸗ of my days ; thy years are throughout 


alligenerations. Of old haft thou, laid the 
foundations of the earth; and the heavens ; 
are tb mor of thy hands. They ſpall pe- | 
riſb, but thou Halt endure : yea all of them 
Hall war old, as doth” a garment; as a 

_ wveſture ſhalt thou change them, and they. 
hall be changed ; but thou art the 750 


e 2 _ your: not yu” 5 


The Koran, e 1 a tein 7 


tive view of theſe - ſeveral circumſtances, . 


far from ſupporting its arrogant claim to 


1 ſupernatural work, ſinks below the level 


of many compoſitions confeſſedly of hu- 


: man original; and ſtill lower does it fall 


in our eſtimation, when compared with 


that pure and perfect pattern which we 
F e in the e of truth. | 


1 ele N abundantly apparent t that 
no miracle either was externally performed 
1 the ſupport, or is gg en 


d Pfal. cii. 24 255 26, 27: 1 . : 2 


in 


In din —— of the M hometar 
revelation, we proceed to enquire, - whes © 
ther it be better atteſted by prophecy, * 

that other grand evidence Eh a mii 138 


from heaven. n 


The — of 1 5 is one of 
the moſt. unequivocal and incommuni- 
cable characters of the moſt High. By 
this he ſtamps a ſeal on the genuine illapſes 
of his ſpirit, and diſtinguiſhes them from 
the viſions of enthuſiaſm and the fables of 
impoſture. Of this Mahomet was con- 
ſcious, and endeavoured to ayail himſelf. 

| Senſible of the credibility that ariſes from 
the evidence of prophecy, he appealed t to 

N for the * of his miſ 


There were no , popular pro hett e aut” - 
tions among the Arabians, that might be 
wreſted to favour his pretenſions. The 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcriptures, therefore, 
which he acknowledged as divine, were 
the only ſources whence he could attempt 
to E any predictione of his coming. 
105 W 


| —— the later Ae esteh of the Ma- 
| Besen cauſe have laboured to diſcover 
ſuch predictions in our Bible in its preſent 


form, we know that it contains nothing 


to countenance their attempt. So weale a 


claim the great pretender himſelf forebore 


0 alledge ; and more artfully. reſted his 
retenfions on a falſehood, which, though 


ed, that his miſſion had beef 


and more particularly by Chriſt in the 
Goſpel : and that both Jews and Chriſtians 
expeRing his coming, and dreading his 


ſucct 


phecies afforded, had ex pun get them from 
the facred pages. 15 „ 


K+ ZE 


TY, 


I the idea of this en cor- 
ruption of the ſacred writings, draws after 


it a train of the moſt improbable conglu- 
Hons. 


Rill more abſurd and improbable, is, by 
its very abſurdity, more difficult to-be diſs 
proved. He frequently and boldly affirm- 
n foretold by 
the prophets i in the Hebrew Teſtament, : 


had concurred in the atrocious | 
crime of mutilating their ſcriptures ; and, 
to deprive him of the teſtimony thoſe pro- 


ing an article of 


diſcrediting a perſon to be born in a futut 
MH age; and that their attempt ſucceeded i in 1 
thus mutilatin ting a book d diſperſed through * | 3 
country in every languag e, i is arnon To * 


the conſequences of tl is extraordinary, hy — 1 
potheſis. But we Have the ftronge ſt Tea. „ 
deſcended to u pure nd perfec bow . 


peculiar and n 5 f 


L : « ' i 


7 $; of; authenti- POE. | 
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— 


with a jealous eye, leſt they ſhould be 
corrupted; and as each made them a ſtand- | 
ard, each contabuted to PRs their iden- 


ay. | 


To confirm us gin further | in this opi- 
nion, we have the concurrin 8 teſtimony | 
of many ancient writers, of the primitive 

fathers of the church, and of heretics who 
maintained the moſt claſhing and oppoſite 
| tenets; whoſe ſcriptural quotations, though | 
5 made with different views from different 
copies, all uniformly refer to one and the 
ſame Bible. The very exceptions to this 
general poſition | are few, and contribute 
additional proofs in favour of ths; amd 
text: for every mutilation, however 
| © conſiderable, every depravation, ho 2 vel 
artful, to which the rage of controverſ; 
had given birth, were inſtantly detected 
by the activity, and expoſed wi the * Te 
nation or We: We . e . 


— 


* . e are extant at this Og various 


manuſeripe of both Teſtaments, much = | 
4 . | 


8 4 f 
; 5 0 \ i 
. * þ q 5 „ 


ſcriptures." | | 


priſe to b. 
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5 older than the Hejr ra. Such are the Vas 
tican and Alexandrian manuſoripts; 5 the 
dates of which. are generally aſcribed by 
the critics to the fourth, or fifth, centu ry. 
In theſe we no where fin 
Mahomet, or any other alluſion: to B 


n of 


| any mention 


coming, than the general prediction hat 
ds Chrifte ond falſe pre ee 7 


But to enter at lurge into this ſub dect is 


+ 


neither conſiſtent With m/ Phat, m nor in- 
deed neceſfary to my argument; fince : 
flight conſideration of theſe obvious proof 
will afford the cleareſt conviction, that 2 
thoſe i imaginary prophecies which Maho- 

met alledged, if they had ever exiſted 
in the facred volume, would have exiſted 
ſtill; and in truth, chat no ſuch corruption 


a8 he W has ever = ms to our 


4 8 4 3 
= 5 5 4 £4 3 
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Thus was a man of n n common talents, 
reduced by the very nature of his enter- 
ar record of himſelf, to füppc 


oy own. cauſe he bis own d unſip ported 
70 2 HR  _e 
* 
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| 3 ET 5 to maintain a "welt Uni „ 
fenceleſs claim bye a futile and abſurd 3 ap- 
Peal to PORT which had 16. Kalterer. 


Guss n ; 
It appears then, is heypretenlinds of 

Nahas are not accompanied by any of 
thoſe marks of external evidence, which 
may always be expected to confirm and to 
diſtit a divine revelation. The proofs 


| which. he adduced ir in ſupport + of his claims 


4 


i711 Mo 1. 4.354 


82 in every Point of view, weak and t un- 
N 1 To le power, that 


EF" £4 


- 3” FH 

He Arad, 
| 7 

cret and unatteſtecl intercourſe _ "an 


9 2 


angel; and above all, to the inimitable 
| excellence and ſublimity of the Koran. 
To; the former, of theſe. pretences no ſe- 
rious attention is, due; for inſtead of af- 
fording any evidence in ſupport of the 
claims of Mahomet, it notoriouſl 7 wants 
proofs to fabliſh its own authenticity. 
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Wich regard to the boaſted excellen ce. 
| Koran, which, as the im poſtor 
alledged, bore ſtrong an and viſible charac. 

ters of an almighty hand, and Was e Ign-. 

ed by God to compenſate the want of 
miraculous power, and to ſupply every, | 
defect of external evidence, we have al- 
ready ſeen how ill-founded are its haughty 
and cee ee to a ed ori- : 


F * 


tion af Fa * Rn pens 4. under. - 
which it was written and delivere to the 
world; from its want of inyention, of 
order, of conſiſtency; from the real b 
racter and abilities of its author; 3 
from the ſignal advantages which he po 
joyed in a language copious and expreſ- 
ſive, harmonious and refined; in the years 
which were ſpent in e med itation, 
and the ſtill longer ſp aſter- 


mu D in its compaltio FY and 


"0 SY 3 
and bo Ss * 
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the prejudices of his countrymen; I , 
from a due conſideration of theſe import. 


ant particu ars, we are fully juſtified ln 
reſolving all its merit and * its e . 


Dit the evidence which Mahomet al- 
ledged in ſupport of the character he had 
aſſumed, was not only in itſelf fallacious 
and equivocal ; we may alſo trace plain 
marks of impoſture in the manner in 
- which that evidence was propoſed and en- 
forced. Senſible of the weakneſs of his 
credentials and of the ſufpicion to which 
the proofs he had adduced were juſtly li- 
able, he anxiouſly laboured to miſlead the 
unwary, and to confound the ignorant by 
the arrogance of his claims, and 15 con- 
fidence of his Cs” San. Ms 


” ” 
#5. 1 
— 


Thus inſtead of acliverin g his + fink 
ed revelation to his followers, and leave 
ing it to ſtahd or fall by the determina» 


| tion of hel on cool and dif] paſſionate : 
5 


1 
* 


carrie: him yet farther ; 
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judgment, he endeavoured to anticipate 1 5 
their opinions, employed every artifice to 
enhance its merit, and embraced every 


opportunity to exaggerate its excellence | 
by the moſt pompous and elaborate enco- 
miums on its perfeQion. 1 8 0 * | 


F aroſe hig bold and Kh 4. : 
ance of the united powers of every order 
of created beings to produce a work of 
equal beauty and ſublimity with the mira- 
culous Koran; hence too proceeded his 
groundleſs, yet oſtentatious appeal to the 
teſtimony of the ancient prophets ; from 


"as © 


| whoſe writings he was confeſſedly unable 


to produce a fingle prediction, which could, 
with any probability of conſtruction, be 
wrielted to 97 97 Ls pena: = 5 


N 2 
— . 


Dip by he nature of his ü 5 


and deſign, to ſupport one impious falſe- 


a by another ſtill more atrocious, the 


artifice and the D of the impoſtor | 
and in order to 


N countenance to his extraua- 


280. 8 E RM ON vl. 
” gant appeal to the evidence of prophecy, 


& x 


Chriſtians ich the = "rot but impoſ- 


fible ime. of ee their ir; Es 
tures.” | 


Such were the vain pretences, : and 
ſuch the unſubſtantial proofs by which 
* the prophet of Arabia Laboured to con- 
firm and to authenticate his miſſion. 
But far different was the conduct, and 
different the evidence, which was ad- 
duced by Jeſus Chriſt, in ſupport of bis 


claim to the character * oifce of the 0 
Meſſiah. 


p 5a this contraſt, bom. the time 
will not at preſent permit me to enter. 
The conſideration of that long and aſto- 
niſhing train of Miracles, and of that 
equally ſtupendous chain of Prophecies, 
on whoſe collective evidence as on à firm 
and immoveable baſis, our holy r | ; gion 
ultimately reſts, would unavoidably lead 
me into too wide a field of inveſtigation. = 


— 


The infinite importance of the ſubjects 
rally demands our moſt ſerious 
earneſt attention, and is, I truſt, ſuffici- 
ent fully to juſtify me in reſervi chem 
as objects of future and more particular 
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ve eſis e he works that 7 do's in my 
F ather's - * 85 bear Lo of mee; - 


: "os 
'* 3 


TAVING in my laſt diſcourſe oP, | 

deavoured to expoſe, that, empty 
ww of external evidence, by which the 
Arabian impoſtor laboured to ſupport his 
impious pretenſions, I now. proceed, in 
purſuance of my general plan, to exa- 
mine and ſtate the: proofs on which Jeſus 


Chriſt reſted his claim to the character of _ 
2 divine teacher. In the words which 1 


have now read to you, our Lord replies 
to the captious queſtions of the Jews 
concerning his dignity and office; and re- 
fers a: to the Miracles which | he 
„* worught 


# 


— 
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2 ne >_> 


n as affordin, g plain and undeniable 
evidence of his miſſion. 


„„ 9 N 78 
F 1 r CY & 7 4 | 


"Every one Seat "what 5 is en by : a 
Miracle; though divines have differed 


about the preciſe terms of definition. 


Some have defined it in lan guage too 


boſe and equivocal; and. have thus con- 
founded that which is unaccountable 


with that which is miraculous : others, 
to avoid this extreme, have ſo narrowed 


the definition as to make it inapplicable 
even to events which are truly entitled to 


that denomination. I will not attempt to 
give ſuch a definition as ſhall be exact with- _ 
out being defective; and comprehenſive 


without being redundant. It is ſufficient 


to ſay, that by a Miracle T mean An 


_ « event out of the ordinary and ſettled 


44 courſe of nature, and ſuch as could 


not have been produced either by the 
operation of its general laws, or the 
combination of contingent cireum- 


, ſtances: Or— An operation per- 


formed by any particular agent, which 


16 ene his kill and power, and 


i. | oof 


1 


ee OY required 9 | the at 33 


- A 98 1 5 5 infidelity, 
has infidiouſly or erroneouſly "maintained 
a Miracle to be contrary to experienee; 
whereas it is in reality! only different from 
it. Experience forms us, that 1 
event has happened often te tim 
forms us that another event has ha apper | 
once, or more. That "diſcaſes h | | 
generally cured by the applicati 


ternal cauſes, and 
word of a prophet, and without the ve 


ble application of cauſes, ate facts not 
 inconliſtent with each other in the natum 
of things gs themſelves, o or r irfeconcileable | 

accorgir ing to our ideas. Each fact may | L 
ariſe from its own proper cauſe ; each 3 
may exiſt independentiy of the tber e 
and each is known by its own propt 
proof, be it of ſenſe or teſtimony. A 
ſeeret cauſes often rene events con, 
rary to a4 wech e _ experi- 


? 4 2 5 as * #4, 2 2 ' <5" * + 
IE * 4 * »* S ki 1 * >, N T 4 
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ence, it is equally conceivable that ovents 


thould ſometimes be produced which we 
| do not 1 mapa 


: To pronounce. 3 a Miracle to 
- hu falſe, becauſe. it is different from ex- 
rience, is only to conclude againſt its 
general exiſtence from the very eircum- 
ſtance which conſtitutes its particular na- 
ture: for if it were not different from 
experience, where would be its fingu- | 
_ Aarity? Or what particular proof could 
be drawn from it, if it happened accord- 
ing to the ordinary train of human events, 
or was included in the operation of the 
general laws of nature? We grant that 
it does differ from experience: but we do 
not preſume to make our experience the 
ſtandard of the divine conduct. He that 
acknowledges a God, muſt at leaſt admit 
the poſlibility of a Miracle. The Atheiſt 
that makes him inſeparable from what is 
called nature, and binds him to its laws 
by an inſurmountable n that de- 
8 him of will, 1 en , and 


ing, ma may deny even | the 1 very poſiibility of | 
5 a miraculous interpoſition, 3 which can in 
any inſtance ſuſpend, or counteract thoſe | 
general laws by which the world is 

verned. But he who allows of a firſt 
cauſe in itſelf perfect and intelligent, ah 
ſtractedly from thoſe effects which his 
wiſdom and power have produced, muſt 
at the ſame time allow, that this cauſe 
can be under no ſuch reſtraints as to be 
debarred the liberty of g its 
laws as often as it ſees. fit. Suey: - 
Being that made the world, can govern 
0 N r 2 in fuch a: 


may ſuſpend thaw oper: 


in any given inſtance z er. imp 
powers' on duatter, in 


bene that the force, exerted in in every. Mi- 
racle is finite, . may, in many caſes, 


= 


. E 1 M 0. N VIE. 
in itlelf für les t an what we 


74 in the 
world. T be ſudden 


n 


its orbit, is 42 6 than "ts ( 
| ciſe of tha tha t t force, which preſeryes 5 


441 


N 101 1 


It is not therefore neceſſary to tay, that 


| That, no beings can 


Deity, without his appoin 


deed the clear and weed e eonteg dag. 


appoint them to eee no 
contradiction: that purpoſes of the high- 
oment nies anſywered by 3 


1 
po intment, implies no abſurdity; and, 55: 
therefore, in the caſe of Miracles, whe- 
ther the Deity performs them in "OK." 


ths great ends of religion are ſe- 


cured, 


"3 „„ 52/2 + het! $461 45 725 
the plats” in their reſpeckive orbits; ; 
and yet it may be properly miraculous. : 


rmed by a poper 


acl, or ſuperſede the 
e of: \things,. a8 eſtabliſhed: by be 


ediately 
| 1 himſelf, or mediately by other agen ts; 8 
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| non and the- proofs of his + inept tion 


inous: PITT 


* * equally. n 


* 


Ma may be claſed Db two 6 heads: 
hos which conſiſt in a train or combi 


nation of events, which could not have 


reſulted from the : ordinary arrangements 
of Providence; and thoſe particular aper- 
ations which are performed by inſtru- 


ments and agents incompetent to effect 
them without a ay Nous) | 


267 © conduct of Privvidence lan; 


; the Jewiſh. people, from the earlieſt pe- 


riods of their exiſtence, as a diſtinct claſs 
bf ſociety, to the preſent time, we behold 
a ſingularity of eircumſtance and proce- 
dure, which we cannot account for on 


common principles. - Comparing their cons. 


dition and fituation with that of other na- 
tions, we can meet with nothing ſimilar 
to it in the hiſtory of mankind. So re- 


markable a difference, conſpicuous in every - 
revolution of their hiſtory, could not have 
ſubſiſted through mere accident. There 
- AB „ 15 5 muſt 


; » 


% 
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muſt have been a cauſe adequate to ſo ex- 

traordinary an effeck. Now, what ſhould 
this cauſe be, but an interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence in a manner different from the 
courſe of its general government? — for 
the phenomenon cannot be explained by 
an application of thoſe general cauſes and 
effects ae N 4X 1 


The akin propagation of Chridianity 
was likewiſe an event, which clearly diſco- 
vered a miraculous interpoſition. The cir- 
cumſtances which attended it were ſuch, 
as cannot rationally be accounted for on 
any other poſtulatum. I have already con- 
fidered this ſabje& at large. I would 
now obſerve, that the inſtitutions of the 
Law and the Goſpel may not only appeal | 
for their confirmation to a train of events, 
which, taken in a general and combined 
view, point out an extraordinary deſigna- 
tion, and vindicate their claim to a divine 
authority; but alſo to a number of par- 
tioular operations, which, conſidered diſ- 
tinctly, or in a ſeparate and detached 


Sine Chrit himſelf Fob appeals 
ed to theſe works as the evidences: 0. be 


divine miſſion and character, we wil 
| briefly examine, how far they dae — 
and confirmed his e B 


That out” Lord Mad ths e a 
on the evidence they afforded; nay, that 
he conſidered that evidence as ſufficient to 
authenticate his claims to the office of the 
Meſſiah with all reaſonable and well diſ- 


poſed enquirers, is manifeſt not only from 
the words of my text, but alſo from a 


great ee ne bene een ä 
rn. : 3 277 * 


"Thus, when the Ates of 13 were 
ſent to Chriſt, to receive from his own. 
| lips the moſt ſatisfactory proofs of his di- 
ine million, he referred them to his Mi- 
| F * = raclegs 


* 


racles. + Go, 850 . pry 3 to Tull 

, _ agam thoſe things which ye hear and ſee: 

/ the blind receive their Agbt, the lame walk, 

be lepers are cleanſed, the deaf hear, and 

= the dead are raiſed up. Again, I d’ 
= not the works of my Father, believe me 
not : but if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the wort. 


This appeal to Miracles was ata on 


the following Juſt and obyious grounds. 5 


Fi r, that they « are viſible proofs. of 
divine approbation, as well as of divine 
power : for it would have been inconclu- 

_ «five. to have reſted an appeal on. the toſti- 5 
mony of the latter, if it had not at the 
ſiame time included an evidﬀncy the 
former: and it was indeed a natural in- 
ference, that Working of Miracles in de- 
fence of a particular cauſe, was the ſeal 
of Heaven to the truth of that cauſe. To 
ſuppoſe the contrary, would be to ar 


| * Matt. xi. 4 c < Joh x. 5 


tures to be degeived; but that he deviated 
from the ordinary courſe of his providence, 


purpolely with a view to deceive them, 
The concluſion which the man, whom 


our Saviour reſtored to fight, drew from 
this Miracle, was exceedingly juſt, and 
founded on the common ſentiments, and 
: impreſſions of the human heart. "4, 


now, ſays he, that God beareth not fin- 


nere: but if any man be a worſhipper of. 
Cod, and doeth his will, him he heareth. 


Since the world began was it not heard, 


5 that any man opened the eyes of one that 
was born blind. If this man were not of - 


God, he could do nothing. If the cauſe © 


which our Lord was en gaged i in, had not 
been approved of by God, it would not 


have been honoured with the ſeal of Mi- 


racles: for the divine power can never be : 
ſuppoſed to counteract the divine will. 


This would be to ſet his nature at vari- 
an ce with itſelf; and "ihe OY ng. his 


: 4 Joh. ix. 31, 320 lo 


T3  fimplicity, 


AS 
x * 
"8 * 
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| pole, dit God not only permitted * crea- 
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= ſimplicity, would deſtroy his happineſs | 
and terminate in confuſion and Ny 


Hance we may juſtly reject as incredible 
thoſe Miracles, which have been aſcribed 
to the en en of wicked ſpirits. The 
| poſſibility of their interference is a mere 
hypotheſis, depending upon 5 
aſſumption, and leading to very danger- 
ous conſequences: and the particular 


inftances in which credulous ſuperſtition, | 


or preverted philoſophy, has ſuppoſed 
them to interfere, are, as Facts, deſti- 


2 tute of any clear and ſolid evidence, or 
As Effects, often reſolvidle - into e 


| __ 


| SncoxDLY, when ef our 2 3 to 
his Miracles as proofs of his divine miſ- 
fion, it preſu ppoſed that thoſe Miracles 
were of ſuch a nature as would bear the 
ſtricteſt examination; that they had all 
thoſe criteria, which could poſſibly diſtin- 
ö guiſh them from the deluſions of enthu- 
fiaſm, and the artificey of impoſture ; elſe 


3 - 


/ 
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the app would have beer Allcious . 
e, bh | 


He 3 to > them with all 1 con- . 
Sous of an upright mind, total ly poſ- g 
ſeſſed with a conſciouſneſs of their truth 
and reality. This appeal was not drawn. 
out into any laboured argument; nor 
adorned by any of the embelliſhments of 
f language. It was ſhort, imple, and de- 
ciſive. He neither reaſoned, nor de- : 
claimed on their nature, or their deſign. 
He barely pointed to them as plain 
and indubitable facts, ſuch as ſpoke their 
own meaning, and carried with them their 
own authority, e 


T he Miracles which our Lord . | 
od, were too public to be ſuſpected of im- 
, poſture ; 'and being objects of ſenſe, they 
were ſecured againſt the charge of enthu- 
ſiaſm. An impoſtor wauld not have ated ba 
ſo abſurdly, as to have riſqued his credit 
on the performance of what he muſt have 
known it Fas. 5 in his FO, to effect, i 
* 4 £5 And 


* 
* K 
„ 
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And though an enthuſiaſt, from the n ; 
of imagination, might have flattered him- 
ſelf with a full perſuaſion of his being able 
„ perform ſome miraculous work ; yet 
when the trial was referred to an object of 
ſenſe, the event muſt ſoon have expoſed F 
the deluſion. The impoſtor would not 
have dared to lay to the blind, Receive 
thy fight, to the deaf, Hear, to the dumb, 
Speak, to the dead, Ariſe, to the raging 
of the ſea, Be Kill leſt he ſhould i injure 
the edi of his cauſe, by undertaking | 
more than he could perform. And though 
the enthuſiaſt, under the deluſion of his 
paſſions might have confidently command- 
ed diſeaſe to fly, and the powers of na- 
ture to be ſubject to his controul; yet 
their obedience would not have followed 
. his command. | 


The Miracles of Chriſt this were ich 
as an impoſtor would not have attempted ; 
and ſuch as an enthuſiaſt could not have 
effected. They had no diſguiſe; and were 
in a variety of inſtances of ſuch : a nature, 

15 N a8 


4s to preclude the very olibiliey e of col. 
| luſion. They were performed in the 
midſt of his bittereſt enemies; and were 
ſo palpabl- and certain as to extort the 
following ack nuwledgement even from 
perſons who were moſt eager to oppoſe 


-”: im doctrines, and to diſcredit his preten- 
ſions: This. man deeth many Miracles. IF 


ave let him thus alone, all men | will believe 
on him. 1 OL WP. 5» 


F : 


The Miracles Chriſt: Een were 
ö indeed ſufficient to alarm the fears of 
| thoſe whoſe downfall was involved in his 


| fucceſs. And it was impoſſible for them' 


to deny the facts, which ſo many thou- 
fands were ready to atteſt on evidence too 


certain to admit even the poſſibility of 


miſtake, deluſion, or impoſture. But his 


enemies, who admitted their reality and 
yet reſiſted their deſign, by not acknow- 
ledging the perſon who wrought them to 
” 1 Meſſiah, had recourſe to the moſt 


impious and moſt abſurd ſuppoſitions, in 


Jens xi. 47:48. Edda 15 ? 


s E N MON VII. 1 
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onder to evade their evidence. The hea- 
then imputed them to ſame occult power | 
of magic; and thus applied what has no 
_ exiſtence in nature, in order to account 


for a phenomenon that exiſted out of its 


common courſe. The ſtories of the Jews, 
who confeſſed the Miracles, but on | 
what they were intended to eſtabliſh, are 
too ridiculous to be mentioned. I muſt 
not however omit to. take notice of the 
wicked and blaſphemous cavil of the 
Phariſees, and the noble reply which our 
Lord made to it. They could not deny 
the fact, but they imputed it to the agency 
ef an infernal ſpirit, * This felbwo, Jaid 
they, doth not caft out devils, but by Beel- 
zehub the prince of the devils. And Feſus 
| knew their thoughts and ſaid unto. them, 
Every kingdom divided againſt 22 aw 
brought to deſolation ; and every city or 
| bouſe divided againſt itſelf "ſhall not-fland : 
and if Satan caft out Satan, he is divided 
 agarmt Pine 15 bow N Goo Ls Sig 
att. wii 24. 


8 * R M 0 N vn. 29 
The purky of the doctrine Tk was 
* by our bleſſed Lord, was totally 1 
adverſe to ks kingdom of darkneſs. It 


tended to overthrow it, by the introduc- 
tion of principles far different from thoſe | 


which Satan would inſpire; and by pro- 


ſeecuting objects totally oppoſite to choſe 
which that wicked and malignant ſpirit 

would tempt us to purſue: ſo that in 
proportion to the prevalence of the king- 
dom of Chriſt, the kingdom of Satan 


would of courſe be diminiſhed, Now, 


an infernal ſpirit, can it be imagined that 


he would communicate an ability of per- 
forming them to perſons, who were 


counteracting his deſigns? Would he by 


them give credit to a cauſe, that tended to 


bring his own into diſgrace? „„ 


Thus, as our N 3 to Mii 
racles as proofs of his power; ſo he ap- 


pealed to the inherent worth and purity ; 
of the doctrines they were intended to 
bear witneſs to, as a proof that the 


power was of God. In this manner do 
TS; | EF 5 the 


+ 
C7 
* 


Eh 
-” F 
4 by 
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the N and internal evidences give | 
and rc ceive mutual con ane and mu- 


The truth of the Chriſtian Sg 
does not, however, wholly depend on the 
Miracles wrought by its divine founder, 
though ſufficient in themſelves to eſtab- 
liſh his claims : but in order to give the 5 
evidence of Miracles the ſtron geſt force 5 
they could poſſibly acquire, that evidence 
was extended ſtill farther ; and the ſame 
power that our Lord poſſeſſed, was com- 
municated to his diſciples; and their more 
immediate ſucceſſors. Whilſt yet on 
earth, he imparted to them this extraor- 
dinary gift, as the ſeal of their commiſſion, 
' when he ſent them to preach the goſpel: 
and after his glorious reſurrection and 
aſcenſion into heaven, they were endowed | 
with powers . yet more ſtupendous. Senſ- 
ible of the validity of this kind of evi- 
dence, the apoſtles of our Lord; with the 
fame artleſs ſimplicity, and the fame bold- 
"neſs of conſcious integrity, which diſtin- 
| guiſhed their great maſter, conſtantly i in- 


. © 
. 


ſtrong e and undeniable* proofs of · the RY 
of their dodtrines. Thus the Miracles . 
. our bleſſed Lord may be juſtly conſider- : 
ed as the evidence af his divine . 
ee 0 05 


- 
1 


If we dcodiider thei nature, 0 g | 
neſs, and their number; and if to this 

conſideration we add that which reſſ pects 
their end and deſign, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that no one could have performed 
them, unleſs God was with him. They 
were too public to be the artifices of i im- 
poſture; too ſubſtantial and too nume 
rous, to afford the lighteſt ſuſpi picion of 
undeſigned and fortuitous coincidence. In 

a word, ſuppoſing that the divine Being 
ſhould in any inſtance ſo far counteract 

the common laws of nature, as to pro- 
duce a Miracle; and ſhould deſign that 

Miracle as a monument to future times 

of the truth of any particular doctrine, 
wie cannot conceive any mode of com- 
municating it more effectual than that 


* 


— 
a» 
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which he has choſin: : Stronger proofs 
could not be afforded, confiſtently- with 
the deſign of the goſpel, which is not 
| to overpower our underſtandings by an 

_ Irreſiſtible and compulſory light, but to 
afford us ſuch rational evidence as is ſuf. 
ficient to ſatisfy moral Ours, who are 


endowed with faculties to perceive the 
truth; but at the ſame time who: alſo have 


power totally to reſiſt it, and fin 1 by to 
e all its e 55 wy 


It W lead me too far to purſue the 

Lubjedt of Miracles in detail. What I 
have to urge, may be, mne comprizel 
under the cor heads, 


Theſs 1 were = 2 nature too 
palpable. to be miſtaken. They were the 
objects of ſenſe; and not the precarious 
ſpeculations of reaſon concerning what 
God might do; or the chimerieal ſug- 
geſtions of fancy concerning what he did. 
The facts were recorded by thoſe WhO 


muſt know whether wy were true or 
falſe. 


5 $ E R MM 0 N vil. 2 
_ were pe noble * aden 5 
ceive the world. We can only account 
for their conduct on the ſuppoſition .of 
their moſt. perfect conviction, and diſin- 
tereſted zeal. That they ſhould. aſſert 
what they now: to be falſe; bat they 
ſhould publiſh it with ſo much ardour 
that they ſhould riſque. every thing dear 
to humanity, in order to maintain it; 
and at laſt ſubmit to death, in order to 
atteſt their perſuaſion of its truth in thoſe | 
moments when impoſture uſually rops 
FE its maſk, and enthuſiaſm loſes its conſi· ; 
5 poſition to every dictate of 5 
and every principle of common honeſty, 
every reſtraint of ſhame, and every 
pulſe of ſelfiſhneſs; is a ene not 
leſs irreconcileable to the moral ſtate of 
things than Miracles are. to thn? nature 
conſtitution of the world. Falſchood 
naturally entangles men in contradictian, 
and confounds them with diſmay: but the 
love of truth invigorates the mind; the 
| 5 conſciouſneſs 
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conftllacies ef integrity anticipates. th 


approbation of God; and conſcience ctes 
ates a fortitude, to which mere unſu p4 - 


ported nature is often a franger f. _ 


The divine . of our r bleſſed Lord 


was not only fupported by a variety of 


Miracles which earried with them every 


mark of a ſupernatural power, and were 
immediate and viſible evidences of the 
concurrence of the great ruler of nature 
in that cauſe which they were brou ght to 
defend; but it was illuſtrated and con- 
| firmed by a train of Prophecies, which 

beginning with the fall, opened with 


greater luſtre and with a wider proſ- 


pect, as the fulneſs of time drew near, 


in which they were - to receive e their ac- 
. 12 = 1 


8 
F Y 
1 G 


2 To Prophedies then as well as_ Mira 
cles, both Chriſt and his Apoſtles fre- 
8 W appealed, as proofs of his- miſ= 


hy For ſome further obſervations on ; Miracles ſee the 
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eee 1 | ſion: 


a a oe wor. a Ma. 


ſion But he ad not, Akke „ 


build his pretenſions on ſome predictions 
in no eee or. on others of. 


| . he meaning Was ee on Fay 


be appealed: to thoſe that were 


actually contained in public and ſolemm 
records, and which had been preſerved 
for ages, with the care and reverehce 2 
which was due to their high authority 1 
and momentous import. Theſe records 


were preſerved in the hands of his ene< 


mies, who admitted: their divinity, and 


were well informed of their contents; ; 6 


that he could not be accuſed of ſupport- 
ing his claims by doabtful | and e gene ; 


evidence; by writin 88 * 
bad r or  nfid 


a records,” which could not be ar 4 al 


ich 5 . out 1 0. . 
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thoſe ahi Mahomet pretended. to ad- 

duce in his favour; or thoſe which his 
infatuated followers in later ages affected 

to diſcover in the ſeriptures, and which 
they have wreſted with more abſurdity ' 
than Faber in e ah thei mn 


The Pnphocic which os as Mel. 
ſiah, are neither few in number, nor 
vague and equivocal in their reference 
but numerous, pointed and particular. 
They bear on them thoſe diſcriminating 
marks by which divine inſpiration may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the conjectures of hu- 
man ſagacity; and a neceſſary or probable 
event, from a caſual and uncertain con- 
tingency. They are ſuch as cannot be 
referred to the dictates of mere natural 
penetration, becauſe they are not conſined 
_ :to general occurrences; but point out | 
with ſingular exactneſs a variety of mi: 
mnute | circumſtances; relating to times, 
places, and perſons, which were neither 5 
on nt of IR nor © EE; be- 2 
3 X _- 
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2 they were not neceſſarily. 0 nneRed. 
with the-principal event, or even proba- 7 
ble either in themſelves: or in their re- 
lation. They were ſuch as could only | : 


have occurred to a mind that was un- 


der the immediate influence of che di- 
vinity, by which diſtant periods were re- 
vealed and the ſecrets of unborn 85 
diſcloſed. | 


The . of "INE 8 in 
2 its firſt opening, its gradual advance, and 
its final and full completion i in the ad- 
vent, the miniſtry, the death and reſurrec- 
tion of the Meſſiah, and the extenſive pro- 
greſs of his goſpel among the Gentiles, 
together, with its bleſſed influence on in- 
| dividuals, ſocieties, countries, and the 
whole race of mankind; is an object the Fr 
greateſt. and. moſt ſublime that imagin- 
ation can conceive; and the moſt pleaſ- 
ing and important that the human * 
can : contemplate. a — 8 


We behold the promiſe ofa Redeemer : 
"given to our firſt parents immediately _ 
EE” „„ %%% a. 


3 4 YY 
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Her the fall, in "obſcure and penieral 
terms. Tt foretold a victory that would 
be gained over the enemy that had de- 
ceived and conquered them; a victory a 
the moſt illuſtrious in its effects and con- 
ſequences; ; and which ſhould amply re- 
venge on the ſerpent'r head the evils and 
miſeries which he had mags into 
the world. | 


— 


We behold the ent tele in 
Kihewtiae clearer lan guage to the Patri- | 
archs ; particularly to 1 1 the em. 
father of the faithful. 


\ 
Pd 


Here the 9055 pu hy of Ad 
Sign to diſcloſe themſelves with a fuller 


and brighter luſtre at every ſtep. With | 
this venerable patriarch the Almighty | 
condeſcended to enter into a peculiar o- 
venant; and to excite his obedience, he ne 
promiſed to raiſe up from him à great 


nation; to take him and his family under 


"his upper Ae 5 and to, 


— Y P * F 
* A 4 1 4 f 
by 4 : 
4 4 „ 4. As „ 


A thi nations of the earth bleſſed 
. him *. 3 f 
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The l. bn part of this promite's is pecu- A 


larly memorable, as containing in it the 
proper end for which God had choſen : 


and ſeparated him. and his poſterity. It 


is very fitly made by the ſacred writers 


the foundation of God's diſpenſations to 


him; and may be regarded as a mark to 
direct the reader to the great obj . to 


| which Toy N Ts 


The 3 opens with” 5 man; . 1 : 
extends itſelf wider and wider, till we ſee 
the light of divine truth diffuſing. its in- 


fluence over the earth by Jeſus Chriſt, 


who : aceo ording Tl to the fleſh ſprang. from 


his loins; and fulfilled the promiſe made 
_ unto the | ather, 8 in . 2 bis 


fed be called. 


f 8 
- 


Cs 


| We firſt ke the print of God. to this / 7 Om 2 th 
 anclent Patriarch FLAIR "Y giving | him ”- 428 £ * 4 
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contraty to all human expectations. 5 
The next grand ſtep of its accompliſh- _ 


ment was in the twelve Patriarchs. We 
; ſee them thr ough the amazing, ” and to. 


human view, incomprehenſible direction 


of divine Providence, ſettled in Egypt: 


and through the influence of Joſeph, who. 
miraculouſly became a perſon of diſtin- a 
guiſhed credit, and conſequence in the 
court of Pharach, treated with peculiar 
reſpect; and indulged with allotments 


- which made their ſituation not merely 3 
| commodious but even ſplendid. | 


— 


At length the 1 8 changes, but the 
great drama is ſtill carried on. Its in- 


 tricacies are unravelling, and its deſi gn 


unfolds itſelf more and more. For what 
can baffle eternal wiſdom? Or what can 


counteract the might of omnipotence 5 


The poſterity of Iſrael are ſubjected to 5 


the tyranny of a king, that ub not 
Joſepb. They are oppreſſed, and har- 


raſſed, and reduced to the moſt abject 
ſtate of penury and ſervitude. Their 


when 1 - 
_ ated him alternately, and craft was called 


15 
* 1 * 


5 1 3 enter into 3 ears of the 
Lord God of Sabaoth ; and a deliverer i is 


fen t. 


* LY . 


ebe to deliver, them by : 


* - 
* 
5 „%% ne ITS, EROS * 
f 5 A 
3 3 5 
5 
£3 
| 160 


8 


e ee to convince . ae by 


the moſt awful and ſtupendous Miracles, 15 


chat God was. with his people of a truth; x 


that he would avenge their wrongs; and 5 
that he who oppoſed them fought againſt : 
heaven. But the haughty ſpirit of Pha- | 
naoh diſdained ſubmiſſion: though con- 


ſcience ſometimes was appalled, and made | 
him anticipate. what he had neither the 
courage to defy,. nor the virtue to pre- : 


vent. When arguments which he was 


unable to confute, aided by miracles he - 
was unable to deny, could not ſhake him 


from his purpoſe ; when every conceſſion 


was retracted, as ſoon has it was made; 
f bbornneſs and irreſolution actu- 


in to the aid of violence; Moſes by 


the command of the Moſt High endea- 


1 4 . | -— 


1 
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voured to reſeue this oppreſſed prople by 4 
free; | RY i 


'/ 2 8 4 


In ſpite of oppoſition. and contrary ta: 
all human proſpect of ſucceſs in the ar- 
duous and hazardous enterprize, he left 
Egypt; ; reſolved to refiſt if purſued, and 
to die rather chan return to the houſe 
of bondage. Under the greateſt difad- 
vantages, and amidſt appearances the moſt | 
 unpromiling, this great man, ſupported 
by the arm of omnipotence, conducted 

= followers out of the land of Egypt: 
and that God might ſhew his power, 
and give them the moſt undeniable proof F 
of his divine patronage, he led them 
5 deſignedly out of the direct and common 
path, and brought them to the R ed Sea. ; 
There the Lord made bare his arm, 
opened a paſſage in the deep, and guided 5 
them through, as on dry land. Miracles 0 
were diſplayed to animate their hopes, as 
well as to dif) ſpel their fears. Their 
| eſcape had the air of a triumph: where 
po Had m"— through dafely the Egyp- | 
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wilderneſs were peculiarly great: 1 of ; 5 
5 culties which we e heightened ſtill by 6 
E their own  ingratitude,” diſcontent, and 35 
| unbelief. They laboured under all the 
calamities of peſtilence, of famine, and 88 
. af war; they had all the rage of the « L : 
| ments, and all the deſolations of the | 5 
5 earth to contend with. Vet ſtill amidſt bs 
GE rheſe intricate and perifous paths, Hiro oug 2 | 
1 5 which" they were called to wander, „ 
r unerring purpoſe of God was neither 
1 | fruſtrated, nor, impeded.” The Plot, view i 
5 ed only in broken and detached ſcenes, 


was embarraſſed and involved; but there 


) e | 
HEE was an Almighty preſider over every „ 
LE ceſſive event, who by. a gradual ev tion 5 

| of his deſigns conferred order and con- 

p ſſtency « on i the whole, i > g 


: * : 172 a 
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When they were parched with thirſt, 8 
then did omnipotence cauſe even the 
flinty rock to flow for their refreſhment ; 
when hungry and faint with the toils of . 
the day, then did heaven ſupply them 
with its own manna, and ſent quails : 
into their camp to fatisfy their extreme 
neceſſities. By the ſame power the walls 
of a fortified city fell to -the ground : 
and the fun and moon flood ftill in their 
habitation at the voice of the leader of 
Armies renowned for battle, and com- 
manded by . {kilful and powerful leaders, 
were driven aſunder (to uſe the expreſſive = 
language of ſcripture) like the foam upon | 
the waters, and cut off as the tops 'of the 
ears of corn. Surely we may ſay, God: 
was with this people. He led on their 


| victorious bands ; con ducted them over 


Jordan, and at laſt ſettled them in the 
land promiſed to their forefathers. Here 
he eſtabliſhed his throne, and erected his 


Fab. f i, 11. 1 Hot R. 7. Job xxiv. 24. 455 
0 It temple. 


n bs 
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temple. He he Silva the great 1 
1 ſtatutes of his kingdom, the laws of mw: 
—_— teouſneſs, and the ordinances of diſtinc- 
tion. Here too, by the mouth of all his 

holy prophets, he gradually diſcloſed the 
_ ſeveral particulars | of the grand and my * 

terious ſcheme of man's redemption; and 
here he at length accompliſhed them in 

that great event, which Aae tas wen 15 

| of all. VW wal | 


The important 1 for . ; . 
| Jews. in general had been thus miracu- 
louſly ſeparated from the reſt of mankind, 
g was evidently to prepare the way for the 
DM coming of the Meſſiah, by preſerving and 
_ tranſmitting. the worſhip, the promiſes, 
HK aid the predictions of the Almighty to 
future generations. The particular {ſe 
paration of one tribe from the great. 1 % 
of the Jewiſh nation, was plainly an act 


of the ſame divine power, and became, 1 
in a manner equally ſtriking, ſubſervient _- 
to the accom N of 6 fame Po. 
SO 


: _— 
93 9 U . ” 
3 WT . = s 0 
* 72 : 
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. : 8. ER M O N 7 VII. „ 
As he who was to bleſs all the families 
of the earth, was to ſpring from the ſeed 
of. Abraham, ſo it was foretold that he 
ſhould ariſe. out of the tribe of Judah, 
which was a particular branch of that 
general ſtock. . For the fake of preſerv- 8 
ing a recorded lineage in uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion, this tribe was kept diſtinct 

amidſt every revolution of the Jewiſh na- 5 
tion: and amidſt * the depreſſions. and 
changes of its various ſtates, as it had 
been foretold by Jacob, Judah maintained 
within itſelf a peculiar prerogative and . 
dignity, till the great end which was to 
be effected by its ſe paration from the other 
tribes of Iſrael, as well as from the world 
In general, was accom pliſhed. -'The' Pro- 
phecy limited the period when this end 
would be fully anſwered; "even when 

Shiloh, or the Meſſiah, ſhould come: and 
then its authority ſhould ceaſe, and the ? 
very enſigns and badges of its former 
dignity and pre- eminence ſhould be no 
more: the ſceptre ſhould depart from Ju- 


dah; ; and its ig: ſhould loſe all au- 
. e 


and the Prophets. 


clearer and more mngjetth view. to David 
d foretold the 
change of the order of the prieſthood by 
the Meffiah; the office he the 
(Af ſuſtain ; the ſufferings he 
dergo; and the glorious trim 
ſhould enjoy from his reſurrection, His 
aſenfion, and the extenſive propagation. 
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In proceſs of time it diſcloſed ſecrets 


* 


fill more inſcrutable to human pans 
tions and unfolded, to the aſtoniſh eck eye, 
ircumſtances that” were be- 
Fond the power of imagination to its 
_ceive, 'or of ion to anticipate : 5 
events of which preſent appearances Saye Z 
no initimation; and circumſtances 1 to- 
r nee of the Secs HCCUr- 
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latter to have been foreſeen, 1 yet the former 
Would not have been conjectured. i 


0 


The Pro how. We not only foretold : 
in general terms a great revolution. that 
would take place in the world by the 
coming of the Mefliah, but they have. 
delineated ſome particular circumſtances _ 
attending it, which only the eye of om- 
niſcience could have foreſeen. They have 
marked out the preciſe ® time and ® place 
of our Saviour's birth; they have deſcrib- 
ed with wonderful exactneſs the diſtin- | 
guiſhing features of his office and cha- 
racter: they have diſplayed with equal = 
beauty and truth the effects and conſe- 
quences of his advent : and through all 
their predictions ſomething pointing to 
the Meſſiah either by direct application, 
or by ſecondary and diſtant reference, is 

ſo interwoven with the general contex- 
ture, the univerſal ſcheme of Prophecy, 
. chat by keeping it in our eye, we ſhall 
fu iched with a clue to trace out their | 

. = Dan, IX, 24 &c, . | a Mic, v. 2. 5 | 
I , ultimate 


85 E * M 0 N vi. 31 9 
ultimate deſign and contemplate their. mu- 
tual connection with, and dependance n 
each other: for the Teftimony- of Feſus 5 
the ſpirit of Prophecy. This is its rul- 
ing and its vital principle. Diveſted of 
this, it loſes its { pirit and its power. We 
behold no conliſtency. The impreſſion | 

of its dignity is weakened; its object is 
debaſed; its end is darkened. But view- 
cd in this light, we behold in it a har- 
mony which delights ; a grandeur which 
aſtoniſnes: and from the reſult of the 


whole ariſes ſuch evidence as carries con- 
viction to. the e | 


* "IL ka 1 uk. „ 
| foretold, that the Meſſiah ſhould be born 
of a virgin, and that he ſhould deſcend 
from- the family of ? David, which was a 
particular branch of the tribe of Judah. 
While he points out his miraculous birth, 
and deſcribes his defcent, he portrays his 
character in colours ſo ſtriking and diſtin- 
Zuiſhing, as to rover its appropriation to 
pn unn Vile 14. 99 Ibid, ix. 6, 7. xi, 1, 2. 5 
Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, obvious to every one who com- 
pares the picture with tlie original. It 
was this holy Prophet, that foretold, that 
the Meſſiah ſhould be * deſtitute of out- 
ward power or influence to attract the : 
eſteem, and enſure the attachment of the 
world ; that though in the eye of God he 
ſhould DE the chief corner-ſlote, elect, 
precious; yet that he ſhould be » 4 a 
of fambling and a rock of offence to men 
hd were guided: by the ſprings which in 
general actuate the human breaſt, ſach as 

intereſt, ambition, and the love of fenſual 
enjoyments : and particular] 7 it was fore- 
told, that the * Jews Should fall on this. 
rock ; ſhould refuſe to build on him as the 
| only foundation of their hopes ; but ſhould 
in their attempt to ſhake and overthrow 
It; be themſelves ſcattered and broken to 


pieces. The ſame Prophet declared, that | Ws 

| he ſhould * veil the eyes of the wiſe and _ 
learned, and preach the goſpel to the poor has 

| and illiterate ; that he ſhould - reſtore Gght | bs 


4 at: liti. 1, 2, Jo r xxvili. 16. vii. 14. 15. 
t Ibid. 2 vi, 9, 10% 11. Xi. 1 S 1 
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| gh to wins who. Fwy ee e 
true and; _ Way, de ſhould be che 
ww Aut oof: the Gentiles: that 


ences: wt > tc aan ſhould hs eee and 
benevolent; and that the influence of his 
goſpel ſhould harmonize the jarring * paſ- 
fions of mankind, and : together with the 
knowledge and worſhip of the true l 
eſtabliſh: n and ae on | the: earth; 


40 the fifty third: ele 1 Prophet 
pives a moſt ſtriking. and affecting picture 

of the temper and behaviour of the Meſ- 
ſiah amidſt the moſt diſtreſſing and humi- 

lating ſcenes through which he; paſſed. 
. His death, conſidered as the great propi- 
tiation for the fins of the whole — 
was an object of ſuch vaſt i a 
that it pleaſed the divine Heir 
to mark the more diſtinguiſhing circum | 
_ *7.Ifal, Ix. 16. Ir. 4. sn. 
Ei XXͤ ——29g 


* 0 Fig us ce prophet phat oa 
Into the ſecret counſels of the divine mind, 
chat When he ſpoke af future events,” he 


that which had been — 
was W in xi 


eee eee 
eee eee nen. 


appears to be relating their paſt 1 ſtory: 
for to that omniſcient God, whole CY 


directed the - prophet's eye "through 
darkeſt: receſſes of diftant- ages, pre ſcic 


the future and the paſt form but one ob- 
ject. Ilence the moſt ſtrik ing ſcenes of 
eur. Lord's paſſion are delineated by the 
prophetic pencil with the ſame truth and 

actneis, a8 if they had been drawn on 


the ſpot when the ſecret volume of the 


divine decrees was unrolled, ' and whe: 
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his advent, © mh ge: 


ticular natore and diſtinet 
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to Ces hi related, a by hich the - 
were illuſtrated and fulfilled. I be 
ſufficient to ſpeak of them with a general 
reference ; and their application to our 
bleſſed Lord will be obvious to every one 1 
great end of his miſſion, and of the means 
which he made uſe of to Mae ee _ 


45 end f. 
=o 'T hus 405 e of diſtane' and 
l 8 erer Dale in the life and 
| | character, the ſufferings and the triumphs 
| of our bleſſed Saviour point him out 4 
= the Maſiab which was to come; and ia 
i concurrence with the Miracles he wrought 
'F form a ſyſtem of external evidence, il uf. 
4 ns png harmonious, and Pra Ron er 


: - 


HZ 7 * The time 7 nd phe i me to en- 
| large on the ſtriking Prophecies of our 

_— Lord: but t mer 

\ * See Hay, n. 4, &q Zech. fi 
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| additional evidence" to his divine chata 5 
—_— — oved hi be - filled " 
tered numerous Predic tions of ey 3 


poreſeen, nor conjectured 3 Bae lef wa 
deſcribed. with. all their peculiarities, and 
marked out the ſeveral 0 9 — chat at= 
E 0 


Our bleſled 1 borctold his own 

death, with all its diſtinguiſhing. circum- 
ſtances. He foretold the treachery of one 
diſciple, and the cowardice of another, 
He predicted the perſecutions to which 
his followers would be expoſed; the 1 
poſition which ſhould erage againſt the 
ae and its ry and g 


world. He breed t 


6 * * N ON vll 
the period, whes this en dert ths 


of thoſe arms ts pig this lire 
ful ae It He esc che er 
; avian; mh the total ruin in 5 their 
church and ſtate ſhould be inyolyed; "AY 

| that was predicted was ful J A clearly, and 
: y literally accompliſhed, | The temple was 
levelled to the ground; nar could impe- 

rial munificence, when exerciſed with ** 


3 malignant view ta canfrant, the Prophecy i | 
f | of our Lord, renew. the ftruQture, or ev en . Lo 
remove. the ruins of it, for the erection =_ 5 
=: of : another edifice, - The Jews were ; Over» 1 
taken by the ſrerek,_inflijons of heaven, | 1 

and the blood of him whom. they, had | TT 


| - was..reyenged on their chil BW 


their country; while ta this 1 
ain. the Gignal, manuments of | 
the wth of Praphecy z and having ; 
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flons of an Almighty hand; let 
this, and we are content to ona bot 

cauſe, to forego for ever, what we now | 
cannot but aſſert, the excluſive. title 
to the,» venerable. charadt 
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of a1 argument we have heard bold and con- 
fuſed declamation. When called upon by 
his unbelieving countrymen to produce 
proofs of his miſſion, and to work ſome 
Miracle in atteſtation of his title to 
the Pro rophetic office, in the evaſive lan- 
guage f impoſture he ſhrunk from tl 
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Miracles. But to enter into a reguian 
and fortaall contraſt. of the two religions, 


the teſtimony of the ſenſes, 1 N "ng 
Arions-the maſt faithful ad ene. 
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and obyious with reſpect to the atteſtation 


of. Propheey, than it is with regard to 


wanld in either caſe be unneceſſary, and 
eyen impoſlible. For amidſt all the un- 
ſubſtantial viſions of Mahometaniſm, a- 
midſt all the arrogant pretences Jof its 
wunden, we" are utlable to diſtover any _. 
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- of Prophecy pervading all com- 


mencing ſo early as the fall. — N and 
extending to the final conſummation of 
all things: we ſee it uniformly. charac- 
teriſing one perſon ; firſt by dark and ob- L 
ſcure intimations, then gradually unfold- 
ing itſelf with brighter and brighter luſtre 
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who was its ultimate ende aba object. Ts 


Him and his Apoſtles, butiarticularly in 
his beloved Diſciple, we behold it once 


more renewed, and predictin 4 Wick pe- 


culiar exactneſs every eve 
which ſhould befall his arch even 


from its earlieſt eſtabliſhment down to 
that period of awful expectation, when 
the great plan of divine grace ſhall be 
brought to a glorious and conſiſtent con- 
cluſion, and the myſterious counſels of 
the Almighty, reſpecting the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, | ſhall be for « over cloſed in 
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Out of thine own mouth an I judge thee. 
7, HEN tho Koran, ud the 9" 1 

lation of its ſeveral chapters 

a the long period of more than 
twenty years, was at laſt completed, the 
Arabian prophet may be conceived ſtand- 
ing forth to public view, and ſummon- 
ing the contemporary world and all poſte- 
rie to hear his unvarying teſtimony to 
ertainty and truth. With his volume 
in his hand he comes forward, and in 
ſuch terms as theſe he calls on the living 
and the unborn to be ie judges. This 
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rees in nie- 
nes with. prior 
revelations, without any addition or im- 
provement, it is evidently unneceſſary; ; 
and, therefore, it ſeems highly im OY 
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doctrine, ptecept, and ceremony, which 


it preſcribes. -'But on che preſent occa- 
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thus to act in direct — toevery 


Ss, it would be no difficult taſk 
to point out the ſeveral ſources from 


whence the impoſtor derived almoſt every 


ice in ſome few of the moſt in. ; 


; 0 with clouds and darkneſs; and iV 
: ing laws to the univerſe; we inſtantly re- 
cognise the hallowed manner, the | 
and even langt 
i 1 of tlie 950 5 7 phyſical | 
- or moral; \ when it repreſents him as om- 
 nipreſent, omniſcient, omni ipotent; 
true, and mereiful, and juſt; ; it Weg, 
. no new, no clearer notions of his incom- | 
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and feebly imitates OO -oreffior of th 
Inſpired penr en of the Old and Neo 
"Teſtament. | Even that grand and funda- 
mental doctrine of the Unity of the Su- 
preme Being, the eſtabliſhment of which 
was conſtantly alledged by the impoſtor 
as the primary cauſe of his pretended miſ- 
ſion, contains no novel or unknown truth. - 
It i is the leading principle of the religion 
| -of nature; and it conſtituted one ;of-the _ 
maoſt important and diſtinguiſhing objects 
ofa former. revelation, - The manifeſt. 
ation and preſervation of this, momentous 
truth was one great end, to which the 
5 Moſaic inſtitution was ordained to be ſub- 
ſervient: and even the Goſpel, though it 
unfolds new ſcenes to our aſtoniſhed view, 
and preſents us with a clearer and fuller ; 
diſcovery of the divine nature, by reveal- 3 
ing to us the myſterious, doctrine of the 
exiſtence of three diſtinct Perſons i in the 
Godhead; yet it ſtill maintains, and. pre- 
| ſerves inviolate the HI: of the du 21985 
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«, dain to be the ſervant. of God, neith er 
the Angels who approach near to his 


« ſervioe, and is. puffed up with pride. 
6. God will e hrs all to h imſelf at 
che kur eee, ee 


Hence too \ we behold N every, page | 
of his pretended. revelation marked with 
the fierceſt inve ves, and, denouncing the 
| ſevereſt woes on all who impiouſly pte. 
ſume to rob the Almighty of the honour. 
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due unto his name, by aſſociating other t 
beings with him as his equals, «nd. pars 1 
takers of his ungjeſty, 1 e E 55 f 
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ing any thing to the removal ofwthat veil 1 
of darkneſs which conceals the ineffable 4 
perfections of the Almighty from the | 
view, of ſhort-lighted. man ; inſtead ' of 1 
enlarging our ideas, and extending our ( 
knowledge of the divine nature and at- i 
tributes, tends to obſcure and weaken our = 
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It was e che e OR 


of the great Apoſtle | of the Gentiles, that 
the Goſpel of Jeſus. Chriſt had for. ever 


freed mankind from the intolerable bur- 
den of ceremonial obſervances. But the 
religion of Mahomet renews. and e 


petuates the ſlavery, by preſcribing to its 


yotaries' # ritual till more oppreflive, and 


entangling them again in à yoke of 
bondage yet more ſevere than har of 80 5 
Law, The Moſaic "ceremonies, indesd 
(however deſtitute of merit in — : 


ſelves)" yet, when conſidered with 


Ly reference! 6 to the events. with which 
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inſtitutions, ' whoſe higheſt, and indeed 
only uſe, even in the eſtimation of their 


ence of the faithful. And even thoſe ce- 
remonięs which he . eviden tly borrowed | 
from , the Jewiſh, Legiſlator, no longer 

| poſſeſſing any relative merit, and being 1 no 
longer commemorative of paſt, or typical 
of future events, ceaſe to be rational 1 


eme acts of devotion, a 85 En 
But 8 may be py = propriety, 


and whatever the utility of thoſe nume 
rous and irkſome obſervances with which 


the Mahometan ritual is burthened, 
ſcarcely one can be pointed out, which is 
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apts of the prophet of Arabia; e 5 


moſt zealous advocates, , is that of prov- 
ing the piety, and exerciſing 8 the obedi- 


either new, or peculiar 1 to that inſtitution. | 
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_ ſenſeleſs. and unauthorized | ditions of 
| the Rabbins, and from the, ſupe 
cuſtoms of the barbarous and Da gan 
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oOf thoſe carnal 1 ablutions. 
and proſtrations, , with which the follower s 15 
3 Mahomet is commanded to approach „ 
3 the great Father of ſpirits ; and of the 1 
rigorous faſts, by which he is directed to „ 
mortil his corrupt | affections; 3 e 1 
1 greater part had been before introduced 1 
_ amongſt. the eſſentials of religion, . 
obſerved with a ſerupulous exactneſs by _ 
the later Jews: and es 2 81 
aid to have prevaile; d 2 . 1 
idolaters of Arabia. wk Cab pn „„ 
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to. Gander the impious ce reinönte of 
idol-worſhip into the ſervice of ech Wing he 
God; 3 or approach the altar of Jehovah , 
with the ſame facrifices and rites, . where T 
with the nati is around them ſerved their 
Gods, But the daring policy of Maho- | 
met adopted, without. heſitation, the fan- 
ciful and ſuperſtitious ceremomes wit 
which his. countrymen. adoted' th | 


1eir ima- 
ginary deities; ; and ſerupled not to fanc- 
, tify them with the authority, and 1 —»M 
tem on the worſhip of the one true, 

eternal, and {elf-ſubfiſting God. Of this 
ind, amidſt a variety of inſtances too 
numerous to be recounted in this place, 

is that great and meritorious act of Ma- 5 
hometan devotion, 5 the pil grimape ito the 
holy city; an act Which the prophet has | 
enjoined, and the pious Muffulman im- 
plicitly performs, as neceſſary to the ob⸗ 
raining. pardon of his ſins, - and qua- 
 lifying him to be partaker of the allure, 

ing piece. and ky exerts of 
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_ trine of a future ſtate, and the condition 
of the foul after its departure from the 
body, it muſt indeed be acknowledged} | 
that the prophet of Arabia has preſerite | 
us with a nearer proſpect of the in 
World. and diſcloſed to u 8 à thouſ U th. 
particulars concerning it, which tlie ho 
ſcriptures had wrapped in the moſt pro- .. 
found and myſterious filence: But in Hin 
manſon ef ales Ins 8 
generally deſcends te an 


5 and particularity, which excites | 1 5 
diſguſt and ridicule, inſtead of reveretice? 
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of bell, however ſtrong and glowing the 

colours in which they are painted, are 
yet far inferior i in point of true ſubli nity, 

and far leſs calculated to promote the in- 

_ tereſts of piety by raiſing. the hopes and 

| alarming the fears of rational beings, than 

| ity in which oo fu- 


thoſe more. general. terms in n 1% 
promiſes and threatnings are propoſed to 
mankind. . Our holy religion, by the re- 
ſurrection of. its great author, . affords: an 
| evidence of another life peculiar to itſelf; z 
an evidence far more concluſive and ſatis- 
factory than any which the Koran with 
all its arrogance can furniſh, in ſupport 1 
of this intereſting and awful truth. . 
alſo at the ſame time reveals to us every 
thing concerning the mode of our exiſt= 
ence in that life, which appears to be in 
any degree conducive to our gomfort and 
happineſs | in the preſent. Admitting, | 
however, that a more particular and cir- 
cumſtantial knowledge of a future ſtate 
than the Golpel con * was caſing 
3x3 to 
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vellous and im en fiction, the works 
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them either in the regions of bliſs or mi- 
2 e eee as their or ging deads Z 
nay be a — nat; and ee 4 

lines, of that ſenſual Paradiſe, and thoſe | 
luxurious enjoyments which were fo ſue⸗ 
ceſsfully employed in the Koran to gratify | 
che ardent genius of the Arabs, and allure 
them to the ſtandard of the prophet. By 
proceeding in this manner, it might eafily 
bdbe ſhewn how little there is of noyelty or 
 +originality in the pretended reve!>tion of 
Mahomet; but I forbear to treſpaſs an 
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„though it A Mill 
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Ee followers” of the prefer i 
F conferring his good offices on thoſe 
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whoſe faith ſhall happen to differ from his 
own, he is warned againſt induly ging the 
tender weakneſs of humanity, he is com- 
manded to wage perpetual | war with the 
guilty race, and .to deem it a meritorious 
act to exirpate theſe enemies of his God 


from off the face of the earth. 


But if ſuch be che e880 4 thi 
Koran to preceding revelations, (for the 
fame inferiority is ; obſervable i in every other 
duty which it enjoins) it alſo labours under 
a difadvantage equally ſtriking with reſpect 
to the motives by which thoſe Guties are 
enforced. | 1 


| Though different be the ra 
of the joys and miſeries of another life, 
which the Goſpel and the Koran propoſe 


to their reſpective followers, yet the com- 


manqdas of both reſt ultimately on the ſame 
general ſanction of future: rewards and pu- 
niſhments. . But the religion of Chriſt 
juſtly aſſerts its ſuperiority over every other 
. , whether true or falſe, We the . 
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Moſes, and to the pretended! revelation of 
Mahomet.. EE 


£55 wp 


Under all the diſtreſies of hs 2 


amidſt all the difficulties of his Chriſtian 


warfare, the faithful diſciple of Chriſt 


poſſeſſes a reſource, of 8 the Maho- 
metan can form no conception, in the 


comfortable promiſe, of disine grace to 
correct his errors, aſſiſt his frailties, and 
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8 


his reſolutions 8. 1 


eomply with the various ordinances of his 


religion, from à reſpect to the authority, 


the promiſes, and the threatenings of his 


prophet: but though poſeſſed alſo of the 


ſame -incitements even in a much higher 
degree, the obedience of the Chriſtian is 


Kill further ſecured. by thoſe more engag- 
ing and endearing motives of love and gra- 
titude to a Redeemer, who died to reſcue 


* 


r grimeitts to 
Shades which it, offers; encourigements 8 
alike unknown to the diſpenſation 8 
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A guilty. world - FO the double "ny of 
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on the 1 N the Koran, ka : 
of ſupporting its arrogant pretence of being | 


the grand cloſe and conſummation of the 
divine revelations ; T inſtead of preſenting 
us with any. improvement of the Law and 
the Goſpel, appears in fact to be the grolleſ 
nn and we of both. | 


Under Gele circumſtances, to e 0 


that it proceetled from the wile and be- 
nevole t God, would be to ſuppoſe a ma- 
nifeſt abſurdity ; to invert the known or- 


der and conduct of his providence; and 


to make the fuller, and more clear, and 


perfect of the divine diſpenſations prior to, 
and preparatory of the roars apd obſcure, 


ny . 
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But! in our application ef hs SECOND 


Principle, which I have aſſumed, to the 


Koran, we ſhall find charges of a more 


direct and poſitive nature to object againſt 
2 2 | : By 
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it; we ſhall here remark the pl üneſt, and 
5 the boldeſt contradictions to that law and 
that goſpel, which at the ſame time = 
every where proclaims to be divine; and 
on whoſe authority it Gy. attempts = 
. to found its oven, claim to d divinity. With 5 
reſpect to docttrines, various and irrecon- 
cileable are the differences which might — 3 
be pointed out; yet on theſe, though ſuf. 
ficient at once to confute the pretenſions 
of Mahomet, I at preſent forbear to inſiſt. 
They were, perhaps intentio al, and adopt- 
ed in order to promote more effectually the 
plans of * ud e . n | 


5 had concerted. 
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But the Koran not only g's a wa : 
guage contrary to the ſcriptures in the 
ſpeculative truths and doctrines which it 
profeſſes to reveal, it alſo differs materi- 
ally with regard to facts. A ftronger, or 
more prominent example of what I now 
aſſert, cannot be ſubmitted to your con- 
ſideration than its audacious denial of that 


| Plaineſt and moſt important event in all 
9 the 
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aroſe a ft who with fingular effrontery * 
maintained, that he had ſuffered in ap- 


pearance only, and not in reality; and 


chat the Jews, and officers of Pilate had 


tures Which they inflicted, and at laſt to 
expire on the eros. But the apocryphal 


gofpel of Barnabas, a work which ſeems 
f e been originally forged by! here- 
tical Chriſtians, ahd-fince interpolated to 
favour the views of Mahomet and ls 
followers, Srreſponds*t more exactly with 
e itpreſeritation of the Koran. We 


t 6 * #5 


are Wag di that in the night in which 


Jefits was betrayed; at the inſtant when 
che Jews were about to apprehend him A 1 


in the garden, he was rhiraculoully' car 
ried up into heaven by the miniſtry of 


Angels, whittt the dart fades taken ſud- 
aid, 


denly f in the fare Which” bimfelf b 
No 2 tified in his fikentfs and his fteal. 
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eee ma ir thee corrupt leurs 


wen ay the inner derived ſo pal- 
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4 be perfectly e clear aud explicit in all chat 
Eo wa it commands; it is evident, thit ſuch 'a | 
Conduct, though well accommodated 15 
the ſhifting policy of a capricious mortal,” 
is totally incompatible with the eternal : 
wildem of the immutable God. 5 | 
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-"Prerp" revilatidit 2 Ach pte is 

come from God, ſhould doubtleſs be ſuit. 
ec to our apprehenſions of his * perſec- 
| tions; but numberleſs are the inſtances R 
which the Koran either commintls or 
permits what is plainly contradiqory | both 
to the nature of the Deity; and ko that 

ll "aw of right and wrong which Hie 
1 univerſally imp refſed 'on "mankind. 
Indeed the general character of its s pie. 
cepts i is too AG gly wmatked, for the molt 
inattentive obſerver t 6 doubt o 5 550 


1 850 from whence they flowed.” 
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with ſome proviſion to gratify the ow 
nate crayin gs" of oe, or 05 licence 


of ihe ee, 


ſions of the human Heart. 1 oor 
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a fah&tion to fornication; ind if ay 7 
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h juſtified adultery. 
1 rapine and bloodflied, * 
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to the 7 Muffalinan'; date, yt 
and bis prophet it in this life, Aid in 
next, entitle himſelf to the boundleſs 
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1 hea the whole then of what has by 2 
we arc Juſtified i in concluding, that 
an „ nen con dered by itſelf, in 
6 OT. 
1 t ly. . of other revelations, is in 
every ref orthy,the God of pu- 
fig: ng N 
oſpsl, * is potoriouſly and ad indi 
| 
highly favourably to our religion. 1 ee | 
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1 frood fingla: amongſt. aide, 
and bore on them the viſihle marks f 
divine and: appropriate deſignation; | The 
general e e ee eee 
1 may ſo expreſs myſelf) epitomized in 
the particular ſuperintendence 2of dhe 
Deity qver this diſtingniſned people: it 
was reduced to a. ſcale more contracted - 
indeed, but more ſtriking. „The 
ſtood for wand 40 the World as a proof ac * 
thete/ is a God that judges the earth; and 
that he D name alane is Jebovab, i as 
the moſt high over all: They, were ſe- 
lected to be the depoſitaries of thoſe holy 
_ records/in-: which" the truths of Go are 
revealed and -Jus'/precepts! are; enforced: 
and ahayt Hyere -atdairied+ werbende en 
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But as the Moſaic” inſtitution was of « 
artial 3 of a limited du- 


8 


ration. When its deſign Was accom- 


pliſhed, it was of courſe to ceaſe. It wag 
admirably adapted to anſwer the ends for 


which it was appointed: to impreſs 55 


mind with a e A of che A 
of thoſe 8 of * 
religion, which were either wholly: 8 1 


F tions 1 to unfold the great deſigns of 1 pro- ; 

vidence and grace; and thus gradually to 
prepare the way for the coming of the 
Meſſiah, and to diſpoſe the human mind 
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. and the-intereſt of a Fyture 8 eter- 
nal ſtate; founded on the relation in 
which wo of] Bund 46: God as his crea- 
tures, and governed by precepts and mo- 55 

tives ſuited to our condition as 3 
imperfect but as rational and accountable 
| beings. The one Was narrow. and con- 


| fined in its view ; the other large and ex- 


tenſive as the human race: and as the 
former was inſtituted for one particular 
people, ſo was it limited to a certain du- 
ration: but the latter, as it reſpecti all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and x ople, an 
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ec 


received its origin in ome degree 
the fall; and it will endure to the 
reſtitution of all things. „The hw of 
Moſes was compoſed . of ordinances that 
only ſuited one purpoſe: and when that 
purpoſe was anſwered, its obligation. was 
at an end. But the law of Chriſt com- 
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tongues; ſo does it reſpect all time. * 
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pos of etry rativtial-oreatirre upon earth; 
aud being adapted to the general intereſly 
oF Mankind, will continue to De 
tory Upon thoſe to whom it is N 
| © bag n the REO ndures. 
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The * of Moſs; abfraNted from: de 
referen ence which it bore - tö a fuller and 
more Tpiritual diſpeniation, was imper: 
fect and defeckive. Its inflitiftions were 
Tuperflucus and triffing. Some of them 
tended rather to Thackle and debaſe, 
than. to exalt the n "mind ; and to makt 
religion the burthen of neceffit ity, rather 
than the tribute of the will.” Perſons of 
groſs and low ideas, who Woe unwilling 
or unable to look beyond the letter 6f the 
law, contented themſelves with an out- 
ward performance of outward © -ceremie- | 
nies 3 baving wathed their bodies, they 
thought themſelves pute from their ſins; 
and having preſented their offerings to the 
Prieſt, flattered themſelves with the pre- 
_—_ of * diſcharged their duty 


towards 


. $4 


inpertd, wn bene by , yet 
if we view it in the conneckion i in Which 
it ſtands wit th. a fuller and. more liberal : 
diſpenſation, we. fall ſee its. relative im- 
portance; and ſhall adore. that wiſdom, 
which has ſo diſpoſed the various parts of od 
the one great plan of providence and 
grace, as to make them 
truth, and ſubſervient to the Ups of eac 
5 other. | eee, 
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"1 is 3 Wat the 1 * W 1 
its various inſtitutions had a reference to 
fome future difpenſation; and that from 
the object to which they po ifited, * they 
derived "All their eee and utility. 
Ablutions of the body were a fignificant 
and religious exerciſe, when they were 
performed with an eye to the fandtifica- 
tion of the heart, and the zurifyin) 8 the | 
affections from natural or acqi ed | 
tions. "Sacrificeand offerings wet 
and inſtructive rites, when conſidered as 
evidences of the divine diſpleaſure . i 
„„ in; ; 
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| crifice of the a, who, as the pro- 
phet Thiah declares, Was 1 fo be cut. . but 


not for himſelf... In him, and the great 


Atonement made by the offering g up of 
His own body on 725 croſs, all the er. ” 


tices of the law received their comple. 5 


tion. It was his death that moſt clearly 


illuſtrated their deſign ; ; and as it explain- : 
ed their nature; it at the fame time abo g 


liſhed their uſe. bb 


chapter of the epiſtle to. the Hebrews. 


The law, he obſerves, being only typical 
of a future diſpenſation, could have no 
efficacy by itſelf. It had no abſolute vir- 
tue; no independent merit. Ir could ne 


ver with thoſe facrifices, which they of- : | 


4 "oe year by year continual . make the 
e. hereunto Ru: 1 


e repetition of, 88 was a ſtong 
and deciſive proof of their imperfection. 
The apoſtle reaſons on this ſubject with" 
great force and accuracy in the tenth 
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ates dread and When the divine ang 
But when God was nne b be 
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6d, obedience 


| Jews, wr always adapted t to their 
FFF 
opened. on Kr 1 mine 18, > were the pri- 
vleges which were connected with them 
| My unfolded. Nev iertheleſs, in 
the moſt enlightened periods J ; of = 
| chürch, we Had but very Wa. 
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future ſtate was unknown to na 
they had” ſome faint Gaal ſome obſcure 
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ion, were reſerved for che goſpel: bids 
we are taught to regard nian in a 
higher and nobler light; than nature 
with all her boaſte attributes and moſt 
{ſplendid accompliſhments, can repreſent 
him. We are taught to esnfdef him 
as the heir of immbrtality 3 as made for 
tw worlds ; and as qualifiedvitd cact in 
both, with increafing capacities oboth of 
moral improvement, and of n 
pindſaoro a dd doider std ods 1 
note hott rann 0 19 OY of 1 bat 87 


a From: theſe-particulars-it ſeems, clearly 


40: follow; that the goſpel. fo far from be- 
ing duperfluous, was in every view highly 
expedient.” The world ftood-.in need of 
it, as a ſyſtem calculated to give general 
information, and diffuſe general happi- 
neſs; and to the Jews in 


_ theirchaw in all the great purpoſes 

its: inſtitution; and as ſu pplying.-its. "de 
feds by the doctrines it teyealed, _ 
aſſurances it afforded; of Present. gra 
aud by — held 7, 
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Jewiln people from all others. Some 


preſſes particularly that ſyſtem of 


God and man, Mos : e 
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If we apply 158 enconb Rbld we 


1 
92 1 


ſhall ea eaſily” perceive, that che goſpel is in 


: 7 3 contrary to che law; büt chat 


New Teſtament i is truly, What it pro- 
bs to be, | the end and accompliſheent 


The word lav vy, is in thy 3 e 
tures, uſed i in a varigty of ſenſes... In the 
Old Teſtament, and alſo in the writings. 
of st. Paul, it frequently. denotes the a 


monies; of the law of Moſes which diſs. 
tinguiſhed the Jewiſh. religion, - and the | 


times it means the moral law; and, ex 


relating to our religious and Pane 
which mark the nen Of 


came Fe a boch wo _ Geatile un 
der one camprehenſive and gracious dif. 


penſation; the latter ſtill continues in its 


original | force; for it had not its founda- 
tian in any partial or occaſional reaſons, 


which only apply to a particular commu- 
nity, and are only ordained to anſwer a 


particular and temporary deſign: on the 


contrary, it is cloſely connected with the 


primitive laws of nature, and the unal- 


terable conſtitution. of things: it has its 
fou ndation in cauſes which can never ceaſe 

7 nal 1 and which 

erpetual. Be it, how- 
ever, obſerved, that Cb came not to 
deftroy the law, but to fulfil it. He did 
not deſtroy even the ceremonial law, till 


he had fo fulfilled the deſign of i its inſti⸗ 


1 tution, as to render it totally unnece 


vaniſh 


d away. The ſubſtance being 


come, the ſhadow' was uleleſs. Ban the 


imply any contradiction to its deſign, nor 


did ĩt throw the . eg reflection on the 
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only cleared it fd Alte & gloſles, and en- 
forced it by ſtrong ger motives. Hence 
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ratidut. It is the enk 1 written on 
he heart. It was rendered explicit by 
the law of che decalogue: and the law 
Tanke goſpel brings it forward with 
additional evidence and force. The grand 
vid of the | goſpel were revealed, | 
though obſcurely, in the earlieſt periods 
of the world: for the ſame God was 8 
author of every diſpenſation of. true Teliz 
gion; and he made the one ſo prepara- 
tory to the other, that the whole might 
be one [uniforms and, conſiſtent plan, 
worthy - of his unerring wiſdom, and en- 
titled at once . eee eh { 


and rational. approhation;- oO: 
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the ſeed el the waman. ſhould bruiſe the ſer- 
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2 ite PT che fhould be bleſſed;; The man- 5 
of this divine diſpenſation has been 
digen, in difftrecit : periods: but the 
ſame ſpirit breathes in all; and in all the 
ee object m— recovery from the 
„les i > E 33. guilt 


gent and ay of TY Adopts FIRE, | 


of os e in a r r * 
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"This is the baſis of as 1 8 U angel i 2 — — 
eee and this owes” yo n 


N of hs law, ai of this | 


doctrine was, indeed, very confined and 
obſcure ; but ſtill there are traces of ir 
in the earlieſt revelations : and tlie patri⸗ 


archs had und6ubtedly ſuch impreſſions JOE 
of it on their minds, as laid a foundation 


for that faith, in conſequence of which 
their names are recorded with ſuch ho- 
nour in the eleventh chapter of the epiſtle 


: to the Hebrews. Under the law the | 
great truths of the goſpel, which were : 


amply to be revealed in future times, were 
ſhadowed forth in facrific rites, and other 
expreſſive ceremonies, | well adapted to 
anſwer the parpales o of. a 878 bara it 
ftitution, ? 5 . e e 


Yer 4 Jaw: of N con PRLY in- 1 9 
: ſeparate yiew, made no proviſion for the 


r 
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future pardon of moral guilt; and afford- 
el no promiſe or hope of future happi- 
neſs. But though the covenant made 
with. Moſes for one particular. People, and 
for @ determined period of time, con- 
tained no gracious promiſes of forgive 
neſs in another life, yet the patriarchs | 
and holy men of old were not deſtitute . 


of ſuch . From whence. my 


%% 2 ot 8.4 


fall, — "ith. Noah, — = . er 5 

| ham, . with David: the covenant. which 
from them was delivered down to future 
generations by uninterrupted tradition; 
atteſted by. the concurrent evidence, of the 
prophets ; 'F typified by. all the facrifices 
throughout the world; and particularly 
amongſt the Jews: and in the fulneſs of 
time, completely and finally rde 
by the coming of Jeſus Chriſt who is the 

great Mediator of this covenant ; who 
fulfilled on our account all its, condi- 
tions; 1 died t Fa, its Promiſes with his 


blood; 


KN - "= =. ; 
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blood; roſe again to demonſtrats the ef a 


a 


ficacy of his facrifice ; 3 and ever liveth, t to 
make interceſſicn for us? 


If 1 were e to F this cabjet fa her, 
1 might ſhew you the perfect coincidence 
of the Old Teſtament with the New: but 
I have no time for a diſcuſſion ſo compre. ' 
henſive. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the goſpel does not run counter to the 
law, ſo far as to render the one incon= | 
ſiſtent with the other. Each was brought 
forward in its. natural order, and each i is 
linked with the other in the moſt perfect 
agreement, The ceremonial law, though | 
vacated by the gol) pel, yet was not abo- 
| liſhed till its own purpoſes. were fully an- 
ſwered. The moral duties of the law 
are enforced with additional fanctions, and | 
illuſtrated with eee evidence.” [Tex 
doctrines are confirmed and explained in 
their full latitude : what was dm 
made clear ; and what was: fore-told, has 
been accompliſhed. For the whole then 
we infer, that there is no inconſiſtency = 


8 
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between the two "diſpenſations. . They | | 


coaleſce with each other, as parts « of the : 


ne * ; and, with an exact confor- . 


„ as ov 


Seu and We are wee ry 555 Rar 5 
more de and Waſtrique. 49. on ond £2 
11 ve contemplate the 1 by iſa, RE 
and view it in its own light, we ſhall 
have abundant reaſon to admire it, both 
for the purity of its nature, and the ten- 
dency which it has to promote the inter. | 
eſts and bappineſs of mankind. It bears 
on it the ſtamp. of a divine original ; and 
there is a ſpirit which animates and beau- 
| iſles: it, that muſt ſtrongly Er the 
mo mind i in its favour. 


g E ; 


12 


The purity of the edel is lee” a 
deciſwe evidence of the origin whence it 
proceeded: it is an evidence ever preſent; 
ever legible; and which no diſtance, whe- 
ther of timo or place, can efface. That 
_—_ is ſuch, as e ſhould naturally _ 
1 ke DE wg 


S. ER M ON VIII SS 
f 22 ; — * Wo "AS 2 1 . 4 


pet from the ſentiments. .whi undor- 
rupted nature leads us to; form of the di- 
Vine Being. If he had not already ;youch- 
ſafed to grant us a revelation. of his will, 
With reſpect to our duty both to him and 
to one another; yet, if we had reaſon ta 
expect that he would grant it, the cleareſt 
dictates of our judgment, and the nobleſt 
ſentiments of our heart, would lead us 
to anticipate the ſame diſplay of benevo- 
lence on the part of God, and the fame | 
encouragements to virtue among men, 
0 we e in a dane * 


3 6, 1 8 


AH EG e Wr 
- As i u pure; ſo it is PL L 
ever is neceſſary for us to Mg: is . e 
vered by it : and diſcovered too in ſuch a 
manner, as to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
2 revelation enen far ones nne 


muity and wit e are gras: means 
eſſentially connected with the greatibuſi- 
neis of immortality. A man may be ac- 
ae with tkem, an not be the bet⸗ 
E715 1 „ 


* 
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ter; * än of them, and not be the : 
| worſe: But in the goſpel we have no- 


is, and nothing perplexing. 


thing ſuperfi 
Every declaration of ſin and duty; every 


promile to engage us to purſue the one, 
and every threatning to deter us from the 


other, are brought forward with a preci - 
ſion and ſumplicity, which leave no room 


either for the perverſe to cavil, or the im- 
partial to miſtake. There is no vice, which 
it does not detect, even within the darkeſt 


retreats of the mind. There is no duty, 
conneaed” with- che glory of God, che 
welfare of our neighbour, or the true hap- 


| einn of . Wes rh it e 


5 £ 


| A 
mode of delivery, and beneficial in their 


tendency; but they ate enforced by every 
| motive that is calculated. to affect the heart, 
and to exalt and purify its affections. The 


promiſe of divine forgiveneſs and com- 


PONY . en and of help and 


are of 


8 ERM ON VII... os: 
the moſt ſoothing and engaging nature to 
beings encompaſſed with difficulties of 
various kinds; and expoſed to moral weak 
neſſes and tranſgreſſions, which are de- 
grading to our nature, and deſtructive of 
our happineſs. But to inſpire us with 
the full ſoul of virtue and religion, it 
carries our aſpiring minds beyond the con- 
tracted views of this mortal ſcene, to that 
exalted world of ſpirits, where we ſhall 
be for ever advancing in knowledge and 
repented of ſhall be pardoned, and every 
virtuous endeavour accepted and reward- 
ed, by him who is our moſt compaſſionate 
father, as well as our "OY 3 
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H E ben 55 thn 5 Wiese 
1 which Chriſt and Mahomet have 
reſpectively founded, are not more dif- 
ferent than thoſe of the nations which 
have embraced them. From the period 
of their primary eſtabliſhment to the pre- 
ſent hour, a different aſpect ſeems to haue 
belonged to them. Wherever they „ ; 
have ſpread themſelves, they have com- 
municated their diſtinguiſhing properties 
to the underſtandings and affections of the 
people. whom they have converted ; and 
n 1 


3 3 
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in oppoſition to 8 experience, the : 


influences of climate, of government, and 


of manners, have yielded to the effects of 
religious perſuaſion. | The appearances | 


they now give to thoſe great diviſions of 
mankind among which' they are planted, 
form a moſt ſtriking part of the modern 
hiſtory of the world: and the inveſtiga- 
tion of the cauſes which produce thoſe 
appearances, would conſtitute one of the 


. moſt ſplendid ſubjects o political ſpecu- 
lation, even though it were not at the 
ſame · time one of the moſt important to 
"BE n of f Chriſtianity. ; 


25 4 „ Oo 1. 41 4 * 22 * * A i 4 * * ' 


ee; of mankind, as 280 un- 


der this diſtinction of religious opinion, 


preſent to us very ſingular and permanent 


e tions of national character. | 


The Kaich of Iker, ane) it is 
eſtabliſhed; is united with deſpotic power. 
On the banks of the Ganges, and- on the 
ſhores of the Caſpian, under the inffuence | 


of climates the moſt unlike, and man 


the TE, it is Kill found aceom- 
. . panied 


1 bas involved in the progreſs of its power, 
| ea ned their rights when they 
. liſted Kae e the” banner: a 
title 05 hes bim, e 


he religion of Chriſt, on 7 theres 
is found to exiſt and to flouriſh under 
every TOY of political power. In the 
| of its. hiſtory: it has 


ho" er every form of 
i and of the nations amon 
now pre 
ha s the moſt diſcriminating feature is 
ners, Which has operated i in ſoa ſtriking a 4 
manner to limit the Progreſs of tyranny z 
and which, even in the few countries 
Where deſpotiſm is eſtabliſhed, has ſerved 
to ſoften the auſterity of its adminiſtra. 
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"he nations who 1 embraced! d Mato. 
1 are diſtinguiſhed by a { 
hoſtility and hatred to the reſt. Fi nank 


every period of its hiſtory; the pride, or 


| the jealouſy, -which- it: has inſpired, | ſeems 
to have repreſented the reſt of mankind: 
as enemies with whom,” while they op- 


* 


poſed the prophet's 


The kites of Chriſtian nativns 4s, 3 
on the, contrary, marked by a ſpirit of 
benevolence and-humanity, as new in the 
hiſtory of mankind, as it is conducive to 


os welfare. The violence of national 
9 animo- 


ip irit of 
ma. 
Wherever it has eſtabliſhed itſelf, the. x6 
lations of ſituation,” of language, and of 
national policy, have been controuled by 
the influence of religious enmity. The 
regulations which it preſcribes for hs cone | 
duct of private life, have a tendency ta 
ſeparate the Muſſulman from all commu- 
nion with other men, and all participa- 
tion of the offices of humanity: and in 


7 4 


power, it were im- 
pious to converſe, and whom it was eyen 
merfkericue to abe W i e een 


r A R T 4,7 


aa once ſo Fraitful: 4 Wide 0 


diſſenſion, has given way in a great mea. 
ſure to che dictates of more enlarged hu- 
manity. Where the religion of Chriſt has 


not always: directed the N r of a „ 


opinions; 20. the union of 3 1 
nations in the faith of the Goſpel has! fe = 


teſy and humanity, which. in eee e . 2 
to every diſtinction; of. language, ofa. 1 
ners, and of national intereſts, has uni- 

ted the variqus people of whom it is com- 

Mn; one firm: and. men MENTS, b 1 
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7 o. ths! nations, as! 3 3 * 
Mahometaniſm another feature equally : 
conſpicuous, is a degree of ignorance. 
ſtrangely inconſiſtent. with that inſtinc- 
tive emulation, which the improvement 
of neighbouring ſtates uſually excites in 
the vanity of individuals or the policy of 
goyernors. Their progreſs. in ſeience, 
their capac ity to invent, - and even their 
ERS b 3 Wil- 
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wWilingneſs to adopt any N or. ele ni 
arts, bear no proportion, ta their zeal 2 
activity in the ſupport. of their ne 


 - tenets. Through every country where. 
Mahometaniſm is profeſſed, the ſame deep 


pauſe is made in philoſophy: and the 


ſame wide chaſm is to be ſeen between | 
the opportunities of men to improve, and 5 
ys ws improvement. e 


e abr whoſe TR 545. ever 


glowed with the love of learning, or 


melted with the feelings of humanity, 8 


muſt recoil with horror from the ſavage 
and brutal barbarity of thoſe Caliphs, who, 
not content with diſcouraging a ſpirit of 


enquiry among their ſubjects, effaced every 


veſtige of the knowledge attained by for- 


mer ages, and waged unnatural war againſt 
the mind, as well as the arms of their 


ſpecies. The ſucceſs of their efforts is as 


much to be deplored, as the motives of 


them are to be deteſted. For, as preju- 


dice took deep root, and ignorance had 


ſpread through a wider extent, we have 
N e ſeen 


ſeen thoſe maladies verified in Mahome- 
tan countries, which Tacitus fo forcibly 
. while impending over his own. 


— Ut corpora lente augeſcunt, cito 


4  extinguuntur ; ; fic ingenia ſtudiaque | 


s oppreſſeris facilius quam revocaveris. 


: « Subit quippe etiam ipſius inertiæ dul. 


10 cedo: et inviſa N defidia, I 


60 amatur.“ | 


Sucke i is prec cifely the fate of the intel- 


leftual world among the followers of Mas 
homet ; knowledge i is not only neglected, | 


but deſpiſed ; not only the materials of it 
are baniſhed, but the very deſire of reco. 


vering and applying them is totally extin= 
guiſhed. Hence the bold ſallies of in © 
| vontian: are checked, the patient efforts 
contribute not by their own diſcoyeries ta 

the common ſtock; are at the ſame time too 

perverſe to adopt, and too proud to revere 


are unknown, and they who 


what has been diſcovered by qther men. 
"The evil is, indeed, hopeleſs bir when the 


r 2 Præfat. in Vit. Atrie. 2 4 W MP! 
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| remedy itlelf is rejected with loathing and 


contempt : : for how can the Mahometans 


emerge from that ignorance, which they 
are accuſtomed to conſider as meretorious? 
What power of reaſon will be ſufficient 
to break the magic ſpell, which now. holds 
them in bondage to the tyranny of the 
eſpot, the policy of the prieſt, wo” the | 
bigotry of the vulgar ? 0 3 


If the W of Chiiſtian nations on 


| the contrary were to be portrayed, tb 
feature perhaps the moſt diſtinguiſhing'in 


it, would be that intelligence which jeems 


in general to pervade them. The ſpirit 


of ſcience, indeed, appears. to reſt ſolely 


with them. Though buried for a time in 
the ignorance with which E urope was over- 


ſpread by the irruptions of the barbarous 
nations; though long oppreſſed by the 


violence of eccleſiaſtical power, and the 


groflneſs of early. ſuperſtition, its - flame 


ſeerot at leaſt, eyen in che receſſes of mo- 
Haſtio retirement; and though too feeble 


of 


11 RT 0 
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of itſelf to diſpel the 5 that für- 


rounded it, yet was it preſerved from total 
: extinction, midſt” the chimerical conceits 


of the fanatic, and the frivolous. conten= Z 5 


tions of the recluſe. Rekindling at laſt 
in an age, in which the human mind 


ſeemed to emerge from the darkneſs 5+ 


in which it was involved, in which | 
the ſpirit of liberty gave dignity and 
vigour to its exertions, and which the 
bounty of providence diſtinguiſhed” by 
diſcoveries the moſt falutary to the hu- 
man race, it ſoon attained its former 
luſtre: and no longer confined, as in 
earlier ages, to the opulent or the power- | 
ful, it now began to ſpread its equal light 
over the maſs of human kind, and to i- 
luminate thoſe venerable forms of truth, 
of religion, and of freedom, which before 
were W. from ee n 7 85 4 


wo 9 „Babe Tiles; % may *. 
455 without the extravagance of par- 
tiality, or the declamation of panegyric, 
. no n, Which either hiſtory has 
recorded 
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recorded, or philoſophy. inveſtigated, has | 


been attended with ſo extenſive and au- 


life, in the government of nations, and in 


the manners of individuals, in the ſenti- 


ments of the higher ranks and the habits 


of the lower, in the cultivation of every 


polite attainment which adogns the mind, 


Gt 43 4-44 


enlarges it. The progreſſion of know- 
ledge has been. conſtant i in every country 


where it began; the ſpirit of enquiry | 
has, in every age, communicated itſelf to | 


ſurrounding. nations; and while our pro- 


ficiency is ſuch as to Juſtify us in boaſt. 
ing of diſcoveries, to ſome of which for- 
mer generations never reached, and to 
others to which they never r; afpired. we 
have the conſolation to reflect, that a wide 
and unexplored field ſtill "ay open for 
the moſt unwearied endeavours and the 
brighteſt talents: that qur on ſucceſs 
has indeed: been ſo rapid as to animate 
their en ulation, and yet that aur . 


profound eee which in vigorates _ 


ite * 
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is hitherto. ſo imperfect, as to facilitate, 


not to preclude their moſt vigoraus ex- 
ertions. In a word, from this eyentful 


period the ſpirit of ſcience has been haſt. 


| ening towards perfection. In e er) 
try diſtinguiſhed by the Chriſtian 
its influence has 


lation has been 


And when can 


review megki"d;o) ee a of the ſame 
globe, and mark the revolutions by which 125 


as. men, or as nations, they are diſti 


guiſhed , the character of Chriſtian may. 


be . by the ſuperior degree 
of intelligence Went: e, 12 5 
ahorn 15 


such is PI extreme e of wg 
racter to be found among the nations 


who have embraced Mahometaniſm and 


Chriſtianity; and ſuch the appearance 
which theſe great diviſions of mankind 
aſſume. under. this diſtinction af religious | 


opinions. In the Eaſt, under the i 


ence of Mahotnetan belief, the humag 
. appears” to have loſt ſomewhat-of it 
- 6 


1 coun- f 


En felt, and its err 8 | 
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bby and power 3 the natural progreſs | 
of mankind, whether in government, in 
manners, 'or in ſcience, has been retarded 
by ſome ſecret principle of private indo- 
tence or external controul; and over the 
various nations who have either aſſented 
to the faith, or ſubmitted to the arms of 
the impoſtor, ſome univerſal, but bale-. 
ful influenee ſeems to have operated, ſo 
as to counteract every diverſity of national 
character, and reſtrain every principle of 
national exertion. In the Weſt, under 
the happy auſpices of Chriſtianity, men 
appear to have attained a vigour in their 
intellectual exertions, and extent in their 
intellectual purſuits, and a ſucceſs in their 
intellectual cultivation, utterly unknown 
in any former period of their hiſtory, 
Their purſuits, whether in ſcience, or in” 
art, have been guided by a bolder. ſpirit, _ 
and rewarded with more illuſtrious ſuc-" 
| _ than in any former age of ſpecula- 

The boundaries which before ſeem 
to lee been impoſed: to the exertions of 


the” human mind, and to have limited not 
oy 


AR W. A K e : 397 1 
only the 3 of genius, but even the 8 5 


proſpects of literary ambition, 55 have been 
cx or removed. e 


The e motions 1 1 ZE 
magnitudes, of the celeſtial bodies, the 


ſimple but wonderful laws by which the 


material. world is regulated ; the inconſi- 


derable proportion which the earthly and 
ſolar ſyſtems | bear to the vaſt and glorious 
works of omnipotence, hold a diſtin- 
ouiſhed rank in the ſaperiority of modern 
over ancient philoſophy. The origin and 
combination of our ideas, the diſtinct of- ö ; 


fices and mutal connections of our men- 


tal faculties, the primary and unalterable 
foundations of morality, and the depend- 


ence of i its various modes on collateral and ; 


adventitious circumſtances, have been in- 


veſtigated with unwearied diligence, and 


explained with the niceft preciſion. To 


theſe abſtruſe and yet ſublime ſpecula- 


tions, we may add the diſcovery of print 


ing ; an event more Intereſting, perhaps,” 
than any other inventions, 3 PEST pro- 
e PO OTE TR . 5 
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found be their principles, and however 
extenſive their” application; for by this 
diſcovery knowledge: i is ſpread through * 


wide extent: every uſeful or ingenious 


; effort of the underſtanding i is preſerved as 
a 2 model for imitation, or an incentive 
to improvement: above all, an impreg- 
nable barrier ſeems to be fred againſt the 


return of general 1 ignorance and barba- 


riſm, and thoſe dreadful revolutions which 


have ſometimes ſwe pt away the labours 
of former ages, and plunged even en- 


lightened nations in to ſudden and hope- 


leſs carknels. : 


But the W of Chriſtian nations 


have not been confined only to thoſe to- 
pics which merely exerciſe curioſity, or 


Excite admiration; on the contrary, uti- 


lity has been united with truth, as well 
in the ſtudies of the few, as in the ex- 
perience of the many. To the affairs of 


men, as well as to the abſtractions of phi- : | 


loſophy, the ſpirit of ſcience has among 


ves been app! ied : ; the princi iples of 


govern- 
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government and the pate of men Have 
been aſcertained; the limits of power and 
obedience have been defined; ac the? . 
rights-of nations, no longer repofed uipor 
the inſecure foundation of habit or 9 
nion, have under the influence of pki 
ſophy acqu ired the clearheſs | of demon- | 
ſtration, and the firmyeſs of f Prin ciple. 
Since the æra of - their improvement, the 
nations of Chriſtianity have emulat ed each oy 
other in their Progrels 1 towards refinement. | 
The moſt honourable” trium phs, and the 


moſt favourite ſubjects of con gratulation, 
have been thoſe of learning and ſcience ; 
and the glory moſt ardentiy coveted and 
moſt readily. beſtowed, has been that of 
_ diſſeminating truth and knowledge” a= 
mongſt mankind. Every ſucceeding age 
has marked the increaſe of their 4315 
ſitions and the extenſion of their views. 5 
The flame of ſcience, when once Kin- 
dled, has pervaded every deſcription of 
men, among whom Chriſtianity has been 
known; and nations who were once ſe=,, = 
vered. from the knowledge of the world 1 i 


i 
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by the ignorance. NE) barb 


the colightened diviſions of andcdad. 


Throu oh the whole Rs 5 bis mo- i 


ity. in SPY : 
they were involved, have now riſen. into 
diſtinction, and aſſumed their place eng 5 


4 


ral government the Deity has connected 


by ſecret ties the future and preſent inte- A 
reſts of men; and conſequen tly has made : 
the efforts of human wiſdom the inſtru- 


men ts of a wider and 1 more vi gorous effi- : 


cacy to his own extraordinary interpo⸗ | 


fitions. bo 7 


In various ; degrees, indeed, and 3 


cannot meaſure; and long 8 after their ef- 


ficacy is thought by ſuperficial obſervers 
to be exhauſted, we are led to trace their 


neceſſary connection with events very re- 


mote in time and very diimilar i in kind. 


When 


F 


various circumſtances, 1 the vices and the | 
virtues, the ignorance and the knowledge, 

of men are ſubſervient to his unſearch- 
able purpoſes, „they form a part of one 
great and ſolid chain which. our reaſon 4 


vo BUY g. 2 8 - © 


2 2 


34 


| When the TTY was \ intre _ ce 


de of p 


ſiſtently with the m 


this juncture, tie  fookfh bit wm the 
by pointed is confound the wiſe, 

ut the propriety of his, appointment is 

evinced, -and its very ſucceſo confirmed by 


a- « ſubſequent. ſtate of things, in Which 


wifi and thus! with a conſiſtence 


which: marks every ſucceſlive!> ſtage of 
God's deſigns, as they gradually ; unfold 


themſelves to our view, the goſpel was 
left to be eſtabliſhed and diſſeminatod by 


thoſe moral cauſes, by which the ;viſible 1 


e:there- 


_ courſe of things is regulated. 


fore not only admit that the Deity does, 
but wo infer from every known! principle 


ed into the 
world, the diſ penſations of h 1eaven. were 
moſt of them, ſupernatural ; ; and 8158 11 


meaſures are no longer re- 7 


of moral «fitneſs, that he would ſupport 


the goſpel; and draw out the: full effects 


Which it is capable of eee, by he 
aid of ſecondary and hun 


; 2 — 


learni Ng, by civilization, and governmen t, 
. 8 . 


* „ . 
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et has ada, contributed. e 
177 75 . 
From n theſe edn" we-may ſee: the 
conſui nal propriety. of thoſe different 
means which God employs in different 
ſituations of things to carry on tho ſame E 
general deſign, © ſometimes! ufing . preter- 
natural, and ſometimes natural means: 
ſometimes working by the weakneſs. of 
man, and ſometimes by his ſtrength; and 
always acting for the nobleſt d 27 
means ie . mg „ 
| Xp 
e new religion TY "MY - appolal . 
to counteract the reigning prejudices and 
vices of the times; and conſequently no 
objection ariſes againſt its credibility, from 
the evils to which it for a time expoſes 
thoſe perſons who have the | honeſty to 
profeſs, and the courage to diffuſe it. 
But when the ſame religion is once eſtab- 
| bliſhed, a ſpecies of proof is required, the 
very reverſe. of that which was 2 8285 
2 105 Tr In 
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* 
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5 


L 


were, incorporated. with the 0 


| higher ends, it is till relative to the cond 
ſtitution and cireumſtances of man; and 
as its beſt evidence muſt ariſe from the 
conformity ie las to the eraibitcs. of tie 

Deity, it is difficult to conceive how any 
religion can be ſu 1ppoſed to anode its ori- 


5 s 
P A R ** 1. 2 4 
On the fult appearan 


we find the evidence . it in the Salas! 


of thoſe who encountered every temporal. 5 
; evil for its fake. During the continu- 
ance of they golpel-ia chei d at latans;- 


we obtain other - evidences of its divine 
inal,” by the ſhare it 5 


8 = 
1 1 3 


When therefore any religion i is, as it 


y pro- 
of God in his moral govern- 


ment, the credibility: of it may in a great 
meaſure be determined by its actual and 
viſible influence on the welfare” of man." 


SE ultimately 


b pinleſs of thoſe 0 when ie, 
DOT 2 „ | Is 
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is given. The being whom it is the 7 UM 
ject of his. gracious will to bleſs in a fu- 


ture exiſtence, it ſeems not conſiſtent with 


his wiſdom to oppreſs, or deceive in 8 
preſent. Much therefore would thoſe 


doctrines want of their beſt evidence, 


which, while they pretended to miniſter to 
the future welfare of mankind, were in- 
ſtrumental, now, 7 in their e 8 

or their ruin. 


with 3 q 5 2 
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Whether in Gr nature 1 hy Vaho⸗ 


metan and Chriſtian religions there be any 
permanent cauſes of this diverſity in their 
effects, affords a ſubject of very important 
and ſerious inveſtigation : and if it can be | 


ſhewn, that the one is naturally deſtruc-! 
tive of the great principles of human 
welfare, and the other as naturally con- 
ducive to them, it is to be preſumed that 


no mean confirmation will thus ariſe of | 
their reef falſehood and! . 


The Ja . of * 1 to 
Prepare mankind for a future ates but 


1 $I in 


\ 
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in the an of: this end, there is a 
. collateral effect, which it nndvaidably' has 
upon the tem poral character of man. The 
doctrines which it teaches, and the pre- 
cepts which it preſcribes, while they are 


relative to the diviſion of his INTELLEC=- 


TUAL and MoRAL Powers, affect alſo 
their nature and extent: hence that reli- 
gion will moſt effectually conduce to 
the welfare of man, which moſt invi- 


gorates and enlarges theſe capacities of his | 


mind. 1 
4 > 9 


89 


The knees ef religious perſuaſion 
muſt always be great either in im- 
proving, or contracting. the Faculties of 


the Underſtanding. Opinions which are 
the firſt received and the laſt parted with: 


which are united with all the hopes and 


all the fears of humanity; which are ſel- 


dom doubted of by men of common ſenſe, 


and ſeldom improved by men of common 
attainments, cannot be ſuppoſed to be 


e in their effects upon the mind. 
e SI Z3 The 


3 
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The underſtanding is equally ſubject to 
habits, with our ther powers; and ac- 
cording to the manner in which it has 
been exerciſed, or to the reach and extent 
which its has acquired in its common ex- 
erciſes, will be its exertion and character 
in every other employment. The votary 
of a weak or narrow ſuperſtition, which 
5 exhibits it Gods in the ſhape, and endows 
them with the paſſions of mankind; he 
whoſe mind has been accuſtomed to no 
higher forms of excellence, and to no 
brighter objects of contemplation than the 
doctrines which ſuch. a religion affords, 
cannot caſily be imagined to poſſeſs an un- 
derſtanding much elevated or improved ; 
and will not carry to other employments 
that liberal and enlightened ſpirit which 
| rational ſpeculations excite and confirm. 
80 far as the influence of its truths upon 
| his underſtanding extends, his religion 
will tend to contract it; the difficulties 
vrhich oppoſe its progreſs will be fo far 
increaſed, as its former habits have blind- 
ed or weakened ity and n. this gene- 


ral 


* — 8 0 | : i 
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ol deprefion, it can 5 reſume its po- Ww—- 


rs, when ſome unuſual and important | : 
a calls them forth, and leads hem 
beyond the limits which had been an x 
merly impoſed to them. A religion, on 
the contrary, which exhibits ſublime ob- 


jects of contemplation; which arrays its 
Deity in every poffible excellence; and 


which mingles none of the infirmities of 
man with the perfectic ons of heaven ; may 
naturally be ſuppoſed to. improve and to 
exalt the human underſtanding. | "of giv- 
ing it in its common and permanent em- 
ployments an object of tranſcendental ex- 5 


cellence and magnitude, by - accuſtoming 


It to high ideas of wiſdom and perfection, 


it muſt even inſenſibly have an' influence 
in ſtamping a ſim 


ular character on all its 
exertions; and while to the mind and 


views of the philoſopher it affords a por- 
tion of the ſame ſublimity and ſpirit, to | 


the common habits of opinion alſo it 


communicates ſomewhat of the ſame ex- 


tent, and marks with bolder Kadare oy 1 
general character. N ; 


Ce 4 ; 5 5 . But 
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But the great influence of religious opi- 
nion upon the powers of the human un- 


derſtanding, ariſes from the information | 
Which it gives to man of his nature and 
end. All excellence is relative to the 


ſituation an which it is ſhewn; and be- 
fore any kind of ambition can be excited, 
it is firſt neceſſary to know what it is [that 


_nhition can * 


- 


r 


18 the i 8 * life . ex- 
ertions of mankind are proportioned to 
the. probability of ſucceſs. No greater in- 


duſtry is exerted, and no greater variety 
of intelligence acquired, than what ſeems 


neceſſary for the ſtation in which it is pro- 
bably to be brought into uſe. The differ- 


ences of fortune and condition thus in a 
very obvious manner affect the capacities, 
or acquiſitions of the mind. The poſſeſſor 
of rank and opulence, who is raiſed by 
fortune to the higher conditions and the 


greater duties of - life, feels himſelf called | 


5 upon for wider views and more liberal ac- 


compliſhments than the generality of man- 
kind: * 


— 
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kind: and if he poſſeſſes the common am- 
bition f his ſtation, he will proportion | 
7 his efforts, to. the opportunities which are 
offered to him, and to the expectations | 
which are formed of him. The poor 
man, on the contrary, concernin g whom 
no ſuch expectations are entertained, and 
whoſe life is probably to be paſſed in do- 
meſtic duties and corporeal labour, as na- 


turally accommodates his mind to the ſitua- 


tion in which he i is to act; and ſeldom is 
ſolicitous about any e either of 
knowledge or of virtue, which are not de- 
manded by his condition: and thus the 
inequalities of rank and of fortune, which 
are produced by the improvements of ſo- 
ciety, have a natural and obvious tendency 
either to exalt, or to depreſs the capaci- 
ties of their poſſeſſors, and to adapt all 
their exertions to the fituation in which 
they are to be employed. It is in the 
fame manner that religion operates on the 
mind of man. From religion only he 


learns what are the final views and ex- 85 


: r of his being ; ; for what rape 
- Bi 
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his mental powers were given; ; tor what 


ends they lead; and what higher degrees 
of excellence they may yet receive. He 


will, therefore, be led to accommodate 


his ambition and his deſires to the ſenſe he 
poſſeſſes of his nature. The conſciouſneſs 


of greater capacity for virtue, will be at- 
tended with a ſtron ger ſenſe of obligation 
to become virtuous. | 


— 


Aube poor native of anch 


countries, what motives can his religion 


afford to excite the ardour, or the activity 


of his mind? The ſervice of Deities little 


elevated above the rank of man, cannot 
much improve his opinion of the conſe- 
quence of his being, or animate his de- 
fire of their favour; and a long Futurity 


to be paſſed in the fame occupations which 
now engage him, or in the narrow circle 


of animal enjoyment, cannot produce in 
him any higher conceptions of the dignity 


of his nature, or animate him to the exer- 


tion of any other powers, than thoſe that 


are to be employed in the life 15 88 
he 


hh . ined. ale 
in his purſuits above animal lie, 3 : 

| have ſomething contracted and abject in 
all his hopes. He fees before him an in- 
diſtinct proſpect of happineſs in corporeal 
indulgence, or indolent tepoſe: he there- 
fore is prompted by inſtinct, and directed 
even by reaſon, to accommodate himſelf to 
this deſtiny of his nature; and he thinks 
it folly and deluſion to diſquiet himſelf 
about any higher purſuits than thoſe in 

which Eternity ſeems to be engaged; No 
views of mental improvement have ever 
dawned upon his mind; and he leaves the 
world, as he enters it, ignorant of all 
the nobler capacities of his nature, and 
uninſtructed in the dignity of his being 
by thoſe religious encouragements and af- 
dla, which Rs e N woah 


How: different: is che ihne of en- 
lightened religion? Taught by this, man 
becomes acquainted with the character of 
his being. Regarding himſelf no longer 
as the Sapa e of unk, he 
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extends his hopes beyond the reach of 
animal enjoyment. He finds himſelf deſ- 
tined to immortal life; he feels himſelf 


endued with the capacity of eternal hap- 


: pineſs. To this ſubhme end his mind 


almoſt involuntarily endeavours to adapt 
itſelf. His imagination, his underſtand- 


ing, his heart aſſume new energy and ex- 


tent, as they are employed on ſo bound- 


leſs a ſcene. And while he looks forward 
to thoſe bright proſpects which religion 
_ unfolds to his view, ſentiments of conſci- 
ous dignity inſinuate themſelves into his 
mind, ſo as to purify his taſte, and exalt 
| his deſires above the groſs and fleeting. 
0 of this terreſtrial ſtats. | | 


1 It 3 no uncommon . of ſa- 
gacity to diſcover the wide difference that 
ſubſiſts between the religions of Maho- 
met and Chriſt in their influence on the 
conceptions of the imagination, and the 
direction of the appetites. The doctrines 
| which the prophet of Arabia has taught 
6 concerning the divine perfections, too fre- 


quently 


28 


1 
PR - ! 
* 
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quently accord with the loweſt: ideas of 
nh Inugkn'Y mind; ;\ and Ps _ are at: 


cent images, yet min of 190 | ſuppoſed' I 
beauties of the Koran conſiſt rather i in the 
brilliancy of the language than in the ma 
jeſty of the thought. How Wack Maho 
met was indebted to the writings of che 
Prophets 2 and of the Evangeliſts for the 
greater part of what is Tobias or beanti- 


ful 1 in his theology, his c 7 


clare: but with this ſacred and halle wed: 


imagery, he blended the impure ſuperſti- 


tions 28 groſs conceptions of his country- 
For the wild profuſion and i incon-" 


1 550 mixture of abſurdity and ſ ſenſe 


which pervade his writin gs, it is { ſcarcely: 
poſſible to account on any other ſuppoſition | 
than the natural incapacity even of the 
wiſeſt man to form upon every ſubject, 
and to preſerve upon every occaſion, juſt 


and conſiſtent notions of the divine e 


fedtions, 


In 
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In what: glowing. colours, is the great 
neſs of the Deity diſplayed almoſt in the 


commencement of the Koran? And with 
what zeal does the imagination go along 
with. deſcriptions, which ſeem ſo ſuited 
to the ſupreme dignity of his nature, and 
the glorious. excellence of his works? 


Vet hardly is this enthuſiaſm excited be- 


fore all the e of 'the mind are re- 
preſſed, when we. find this ſublime Being 


deſcend to the meaneſt and moſt contemp- 
tible employments; preſcribing laws: which 
miniſter more to the appetites than to the 


intereſts of men; and regulating with the 


5 ſame care at one moment the order of ſe- 


cret and impure enjoyment, and in the 
next the diſcipline 1 in which m en are to be 


TW for eternity. r 


4; 


5 the 4 of 2 e Fang 


poſtor credulity is often intermixed with 
ſumed voluntarily and inſidiouſly, return 


by a kind of mechanical force: in proceſs 
"rf 15 35 2 


8 


and in the ſame action we ma 
dcdbe wilineſs of che; dhe, and the weakneſs | 


£ 
Way tt ; 


| b at nature, 10 K 
to be approached with the ſlaviſli rites oats « 


U 
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of time the-glow of his fancy and the 
tumult of his paſſions are no longer ar. 


rficial but wel: and in-this- laſt age: 4 


Gaſt is inſeparably blended: with tl Mya 


Pocrite in the whole maſs of character; 
may diſcover 


of the other. 1 Hence the inconſiſtencies = 
of ' Mahomet are. to be ſcribe d, partly to 
cunning. in acc 1 ng his doctri 58 
to the:prejudices of other —— 
to fanaticiſm, which prevented him from 


controuling the ee ht uncertain 
fillies of hi on hin. 


* 
wu 7 7 > * * . # 1 


e God: pes Abraham! 1 of | 


| Moſes, the incomprehenſible: Being, | ; who, ? 


in the language of Iſaiah; iveth P77 eter = 
nity 7 eternity, ye "wy the groſs 


rectec d to the Fa. 
ded 


iS 


timorous 9 ſuperſtition. 


as SERMON dx. | 
of chat. eternity, the repieſentation 
of. which form ſo great a part: of every 
religion, the ideas which Mahomet has 
given, are not more pure or more con- 
ſiſtent. Of ſuch à ſyſtem of opinion: 
ſo ꝓerplexed by inconſiſtency, and ſo de- 
baſed: by | impurity;®the effect upon the 
mind is obvious. Though all men pro- 
bably can feel the ſublimity · of thoſe de- 
ſeriptions which ſometimes: occur, yet the 
impreſſion is momentary : but the appre- 
henſions Which are 3 the 
Deity from his agency, and the concep- 
tions, vhich are formed of Fututity from 
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its employments, are permanent! The ba 
beauties of the Koran may captivate the me 
fancy; but its errors at once delude the eq 
judgment, degrade. the ſpirit, and pollute dit 
the affections. How! can the follower of ide 
f Mahomet, therefore, feel any enlarge - bes 
ment given to his underſtanding from re- thi 
preſentations: of a Deity, who «though th 
ſometimes eloquently or magnificently de- Ne 
ſcribed, is yet familiarized to his appre- th 
henſion in the * of an impure or an 
tf) | capt 1- | 


3 2 which he” enjey- 


been admitted as well in he aha as. 
moſt enlightened ages) and though it is 
pported by the teſtimony of tra= 
dition and the authority of reaſon yet the 
ideas entertained: of his armibute W 


ters of their Gods wear a lovelier 
The ſame propenſity in the worſhipper to 


mountains have array 
every terrible quality. Among the inha- 
bitants of the Eaſt, whoſe tempers ſeem to 


be caſt in a ſofter mould, and whoſe ſenſes 


: are accuſto! ned to more delic te 2 d more ö 


beautiful proſpects of nature, the charac- 


aſſimilate the object of his worſhip to his 


own. ruling paſſions, or his own favourite 
tenets, may be traced through iridividuals 
and ſets. The God of the benevolent 


man is, in his contemplation, ſurrounded 


with the mild luſtre of benevolence: the 
God of the malignant is ſeen only with 
frowns of diſpleaſure, and armed with the 
thunderbolt of vengtance. In the Deit) 
of Zeno we perceive much of the ſullen 
dignity and harſh inflexibility, in hich 


the philoſopher himſelf placed the ſupreme 
good; and upon the fame prineiples Epi- 


cürus aſcribed to his Gods thiat exemp- 
tion from the ſolicitude of care, and the 
Battle ef aebi, which he repreſented o 


4 200 | 4 1 | efſen- 


ary waſtes or rugged 
ed their deities: in 


FT. F S B. B. 8. 8 


2 


8 2 


1 


hs are 1 to adore, . none of thoſe 
imperfeQions gan be diſcerned, which are 


| uſually and juſtly. imputed. to peculiar 
ſentiments of individuals, or the gen neral 
habits of nations. Without the jargon of 
| ſcience, and without the rant of enthuſi- 
aſm, he. is preſented to us with all che 
perfections which were ever aſſigned to the 
divinity, by che reaſon of the contempla- 
tive roi tc te ot the fancy” o of the en- 
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a | And 1 it well deſerves our nates; - | | 

h | that while the human underſtanding has 

1 been chiefly employed i in inveſtigating the 1 
y abjolute exiſtence of God's attributes, d- = 
4 vine revelation uſually exhibits them in a „ l 
1 | relative, and therefore a more intelligible ae | 
ITT oo þ 
. is our Father, by whom we are protected; 

a he 5 our Counſellor by ben * are in- 

0 r of aur ſtation; he is 

s | our Judge by whom we ſhall be berater 
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exalted to the nobleſt enjoym 
demned to the moſt” dreadful torments. 
Do not theſe repreſentations of the Deity, 
paſs more eaſily into the underftaiiding, 
and work more forcibly on the affections, 
than the profoundeſt | reſearches of | Philo- 
ſophers into the nature of infinity, or the 
moſt ſolid chain of arguments on the con- 
nection of cauſe and effect? Indeed the 
facred writers are always more intent 165 ; 
ſanctifying aur hearts, than on amuſi ing 
our imagination. Hence they abound with 
ſuch repreſentations of our creator, as are 
likely to produce not trankent and wild 
admiration, but calm and ermane t con- 
fidence. Hence too, the attributes of God 
ate ſo fr frequently and fo Dertir nently lan 
with the duties of man. Inſtead of be- 
wildering us in intricate and abſtruſe ſpe- 
eulations upon unity, they tell us chat we 
are 10 der ſbip the Lord our God, and him 
vmily we are to ſerve.” Inſtead of multi- 
Flying curious and difputable diſtinctions 
about the abſtract eſſence, and the nega- 


the or poſitive — of ſpiritual and 
| corpo- 1 
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af weh deities, which, cem 40 be 
prevailed in every co 


'numberleſsinftanees way recorded i in bet 
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power; the — 8 l une 
eaſin agency of the true God, are again 
and again aſſerted in the ſcriptures. He is 
Alpha and Omega; the beginning and te 


is 
* 


"4. 


end. He is the F ar ber of bght, with whom 
_ there. 15 10 variablengſi, neither ſhadow. « 
turning. He is the creator and ruler of 
all things, ir zubom are hidden all the trees 
* of wiſdom ;. the paticnt. maſter, who 
is walling that all Jen's ome to. repenty 


ance; the juſt Gad, who w 1 \reward every. 
nan n fa his. works ; 31 che n 
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and merciful God, be gebe "er _ N 
gotten Jon, . that whoſpever believeth in him 
ſhould not per: 72 ut babe rverlafting He. 
What, I beſecch you, can be more ton. 
vincing to our judgment, or more im- 
proving to our hearts, than theſe repre- 
ſentations of the Deity ? Do they not 
invite us to confidence, as well as humble 


us into fear? Meditation on ſuch a Being, 
+4 conſtantly and ſo wond 


ing his approbation ; it ſoftens the heart 


into compaſſion, and expands it into be- 


nevolence, when we conſider mankind as 


framed and ſupported by the fame Al- 
mighty power, redeemed by the fame 
| goodneſs, and intended together with our- 


ſelves for the fame glorious and incorrupt- 


ible inberitance in heaven. The pride of . 


knowledge, the ſplendor of conqueſt, and 


the ch of power ſhrink into ob- 


8 | deni, 


7 uy empleyel 
in promoting 4 the good of his creatures, 
tends ſurely to cruſh every ſelfiſh, and to 
enlarge every generous affection of the ſoul. 
It exalts the dignity of our nature, when 


we [conceive ourſelves capable of obtain-. 


ſcu 


feurty and inſignificance, when we reflect 


heavens, cannot contain. All t herking a 


a impurities of our ſouls are ſeen v | 


loſes her ſting,” an 
and more "delightful: charms; when we 
+ conſider that no event takes place without 
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m' whom the heaven, and heaven _ 


ith loath- ü 
ing, and all the fecre crimes of our lives 
remembered with' Horror, while we con- 


ſider that he trieth the very heart and reint, 
and that Bir eye ſeeth afar of... All the 
dark and tempeſtudus ſcenes of the world 


-afe to alarm and depreſs us, adverſity 


d proſperity aſſumes new 


the appointment of our maker, that not 


a ſparrow falleth to the ground without : 


his notice, and that in his fight we are 
"Fl more value than way Hurrrus. Hoes : 


. repeat wan Hue Lig; abs bei 


* of it has, we know, prevailed almoſt 


univerſally, and yet as to the particular 


kinds and degrees of en joyment reſerved 


for us, nations and individuals have Gif 
fered 4 5 from each Scher. The In- 


Goin Cs 
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dian enfeebled by age, or tortured by . 
. th, in hapes 


of receiving again the bow by which he 
had gained his ſuſtenance, and deſtroyed 


neſs, gladly. reſi gns his | 


his enemies; and meeting again the dog, 
who had been the faithful companion. of 


his dangers and his toils. The hardy 


Warrior of the North welcomed the haur 
of death, which was to ry him into 


the hall of Odin, where, in his ; gie 
permitted ta remember and to | celebray 


tion, the ghoſts af dex 


the exploits performed on earth, 


guaff t the moſt delicious liquor from the 
Ckulls « of the foes, whom they had flain in 
battle. Virgil deſcribes his heroes as en: 


gaged in the ſame purſuits, and attached 


to the fame pleaſures, which had been 


Jong familiarized and endeared to them 


in their foxmer exiſtence . ; Mahomet too, 6 


Pars in gramineis « exercent membra palefiris, 
Contendunt ludo, et fulya luctantur arena. wy 
| Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt. ; 
| ——-— Que gratia currim 5 

Armorumque fuit vivis, quæ cura e 5 

Teen 8 "a _— tellure rep6ſios, ts 
Eneid. vi. 
as 


E ya © 
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rance + wid. ſuperſtition of barbarous coun» 
tries, and whatever entertain 


us the - proſpect of our future-exiſtencn, 
| bids us now prepare for it by virtuous 
| habits of thought and action; and phi. 


1 A R T. 8 3 
3 in the enſual 


Which he; announced, ee iy his 
followers, TO: 1 nh ak: Wy in 


ee en 
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Now, whatever allowance the ee 55 5 


may make for the igno—-— 


man of refined taſte may derive fond, the 


compaſitions of more enlightened: Writ : 


ers, both . ſurely will agree in approv 


the ſilence of the ſcriptures as to che par⸗ : 
1 * of things 3 in ebene, Hfe. 
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Paddy andes us, W ho A a in 


| a d probationary ſtate of diſcipline; and i in 


ity to ſuch a ſtate, religion adapt 


all her doctrines to faith, all her encout 
43 ragements to hope, and all her. r egulations 


to practice. Chriſtianity holding up te 


loſpphy will informs us, that thoſe habits 


— — — 
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in a great ſeheme of moral government, 


are neither reecinmended by the NE; 


nor acquired bye the ereature in vain. We ä 
are therefore to believe, that a Felt 1 
intimate, and moſt important connection 
Tubfifts: betu/ een the preſent life and that 


Which is to followiit; though it ſu paſs 


comprehend; the particular powers with 
Which we ſhall be inveſted; and the par- 
ticular agency in which we are to be em- 
Ployed; Chriſtianity may then be ex- 


cuſed: for not gratifying our curioſity on 


ſubjects to which. our apprehenſions are 


now utterly inadequate; and even were 
they more adequate,” it would defer: 


that we are deftined for immortality; and 
for inſtructing us in what is moſt i impor- 


8 tant, the duties by which we are to gain 


it. From ſome paſſages in the ſeriptures 


ſuits and our intellectual endowments will 


3 ſome reſemblance to the preſent: and 
2 n is founded the. neceſ- 5 
5 ky | 


” 
"WY. 
4 
— our 
” + 


praiſe: for informing us of What is true, 


virtue,” N — the other 95 he 


inference 3 ws Gees: inge) m a- 
logy certainly pleads. Children are poſ- 
ſeſſed of powers and affections, Which 
are in proceſs of time tobe drawu out 
into action; upon tlie right uſe hy Wind: 3 
depends their happineſs' or their miſery, _ 
and in the cultivation of Which, | 
they are aſſiſted at a time when the - 
not look forward either to the meet for ; 
which they are to act, or to the connec 
tion of that end with the means abe aue 
now taking to enable them to act well. 
In the ſame manner we are mining up to 
habits,” and exerciſing powers, which. a 
to acquire new. en anda to operate 
, ruptible. "ball. have "uf en a _incorruþtien. 
2 we are not juſtified ; in expecting 
that indolent repoſe, in which an Epi- „ 
curean would. place his, felicity, or om - 
rapturous and fervent devotions, in which E 
alone the.  Eothuſiaſt apfel, the joys,of 


the 


Fd 
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authorized to look for | ſenſual gratifiea· 


tions, or the W e Ne 


; og ne 9 A ee 
The police; cr FR 3 of the Greeks 


one Romans, aften induced them to.con- 


fine the rewards of Eternity to the few 
who acted with ſplendor on the public 


theatre of life; to wiſe legiſlators, to va- 
Kant heroes, and mighty conquerors- . But 
the goſpel announces reſurrection and 


judgement, together with the happineſs or 


miſery that are to follow them, to men 
of all ages, and all countries, fall ca- 
pacities and all tations... It offers the 
bright recompence of @ crown that fadeth 
not away, as well to. the ſilent and ſolid 
virtues of meekneſs and charity, as to- 
the. more ſhining and exalted. excellencies 
of valour in a juſt cauſe, and the diſinte - 


reſted love of qur country. It does not 


* BE 


- confound and weary the derſtanding, by 
25 ropreſeriung the various ſtages of our be- 


che bleſſed to conſiſt: much leſs are we 
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Iting from a long train of 
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3 which affect each o aer 
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»hykical cauſes, n God has 


hip n of — eee 


anne a moral, and therefore a 
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ee eee ren of view. It _ us 


| mes! HUT eee gre 


which are nat ſeen, and are eternal: and 
that in both the fame. glorious: deſign is | 


uniformly carried on. It connects what 


we are to practiſe with what we are to 


believe; and thus nnd be inſfu- 
religious eee ee ver ur nia in 


Fe : and eee _ RP agg 5 


happineſs which is to fucceed- tha 727 
ment, it ſtill holds the ſame firm bis 
Del Language; and ſtill directs all 
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put on inmortaliy; we are eee o 
hope for admiſſion into the preſence: of 
the" ſpirits of juft men made perfect; we 
are to ſee the everlaſting God, face to 3 
enen . 8 ar we are known. 


27 © 585 18 E. | 
In halo" any ther TY no 
impure or fantaſtic ideas: all is is ſimple, a 
yet majeſtic; all is wonderful, yet credi- 
ble; all is captivating, and at "oe fame ; 
time ering re e N e 


pen the des, of every a and 
every hour have this intimate connection 
— —— ex 
pected, that religion will have a forcible 
and conſtant 'influence over ↄur . 
That influence, it muſt be conf fled, 
often counteracted by our infirmities, our 
ä P repoſſeſſions; and our: headftrong rn 
tites. Vet Chriſtianity far ſur lo wes 
other religion in its vifible tendency * 
make us better men, and. in its real effects 
upon the ſentiments and the manners of 


mankind. e. inſtance of improve- 
. ment 


P . 1 „ 


ment which this diſcourſe is Wend to 


point out, as nn 8 lm emma 


a bes dered as 5 ee ide 
of its efficacy in matters purely of a re- 


ligious nature: the fame commands and 
the fame ſanctions, which have quickened 
the efforts of men in ſecuring their ſpi- 


ritual well-being, have been indirectly the 
_ inſtruments of increaſing. their temporal, 


The ſame expectation of a righteous judg- 


ment which makes us good men, tends 
at the ſame time to make us uſeful and 


ornamental members of ſociety. The 


ſame elevation of mind which actuates the 


1 boſom of a being, who reveres himſelf as 
the heir of immortal life, inſpires every 


noble ſentiment, and animates to every 


arduous undertaking, which can adorn 
and dignify buman nature in this 1 of” 
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on the Hou UNDERSTANDING : we 
now proceed to examine their influence on 
the MoRAL PowERs of Man. TEE 


- 


The 5 + re j 


it has upon. the powers of his Under- 
1 8 . "Op 


'N the former. part a Discours # 
e have endeavoured to contraſt the 
very different effects which the religions 
of Mahomet and Chriſt. naturally produce f 


? 


ligion upon . 
Moral powers of man, ſeems to be 
even more important than that which : 


ſtanding. Un the latter it operates 
only by diſtant and inſenſible degrees; 
and produces its effect rather by eſtabliſh- 
ing its habits, than by altering its confti- 

tution. But upon the former its influ- 


ence is immediate. Aſſuming an autho- 
rity which ſuperfedes every other law of 
his nature, and ſpeaking to him with a 
voice which commands his obedience and 
aſſent, it is able to mould the opinions 
and purpoſes of his being; and to ſuit 
every ſentiment of his heart to the rules 
it preſcribes. . What is right or wrong, 
what i is fit for him to purſue or proper to 
avoid; it can eſtabliſh with higher ſane 
tions, than the deductions of reaſon, or 
the conſciouſneſs of feeling can claim; ; 
and the voice of nature, when oppoſed to 
its "commands, i is either awed into filence, 


of ſinks into FOE: 17 


RES 
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On the nature , the refore, of reli gion 
depends in a great meaſure 'the Moral 
character of man. The doctrines which 
it teaches, and the Precepts which it en- 
3 eins, 


9 eee, 5 eee ee EE 
to them, they are able to vanquiſh every = 
inſtinct of his nature, and to ſtamp with | : 
the res y 11 virtue ee is d * 


| to his kind. 7 een enen ORR 

The — 0 FR as 5 15 any $f 5 of. 

5 opinions depends upon their relation to S 

. the welfare of mankind ; and in judghty 73 
; of them, we determine their utility by : 
; the nature of the general Spirit they in- 

; culcate, and the particular Duties they 

8 2 enjoin. | Upon Whatever 5 Principle the 

, Nature of virtue is reſted, its End ſeems | 

„ uniformly to be ſuppoſetl in the produo- 

5 tion of general good: and whatever may = 
? be the character of, any particular Duty, 1 
7 the principle upon which it is approved; ' "8x 
. is its relation to this End. Every eee : 1 
3 = E e 3 : of 
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of [religious- opinion, therefore, , 
prove the moral Rt man. eee pro- 

portion as the Spirit: which it inculeates, 
is that af g mi 
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ma Shi rn hiſtory: of: re. 
hs, be eee ebrruption and weak- 


neſs in the nature of man, which has 
too often rendered both the. Spirit which 

it eſtabliſhes,” and the Duties which it 
pert, prejucdie cial to the welfare of 


wt 


, * 28 a 
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tered, . e ef e ; | 
nts of compaſſion, or humanity 
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for thoſe whom m heayen had Tefs diſtin- 
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| benevolenes/ an@ pity towards the ig: 
rant and the deceived; ; las id general been 
F of arrogance” and ina 


m_ Wehe eee kame 1 5 


interpretation of the e of ber men. To 
be the favoured of heaven, is the diftine= 
tion moſt grateful to the imaginations of | 
men: and while it inſenſibly unites with 
private and national pride, it ſeems to 
juftif that ſenſe of ' ſuperiority, Which 
men are af all tires diſpoſed: to entertain 
of therkſelyes and of their nation. The 


a pity white" borders upon contemp 
and their unwillingneſs to deſert ſuper. 
ſtitions which ſeem ſo abfiird!” or to 1. 

ceive truthis which Ser ſo plain, appears 
to imply a barba ity w hieb it is prdper to 
deſpiſe, or an obſtinacy which it is juſt 
to correct. The F in which heaven 
leaves them to wander, is ſometimes 


353 Ee 3 1 thought 
bod ie” ? 
* 
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thought to indicate ſome original inks = 
riority in their nature, or ſome acquired 
depravity which the Deity deſigns to pu- 
niſh : and in either caſe he ſeems to eſta 


bliſh 3 boundary by which his choſen and 
favoured people are ſeparated from thoſe 
impure and corrupted nations, who are the 
enemies of divine ae or the e objes: of 
divine | meh. 


„Wiener men 0 als vr pre- 


judices have in ſome degree influenced 


their conduct. The ſpirit of reli glous 


_ Zeal has e the ſtrength, and ſharp | 
ened the aſperity of national animoſity : 
and the principles of peace and humanity, 


upon which the public welfare of man- 


Kind is repoſed, have been ſeen to pe- 
nich unger the infl uence of opinions, 
which in the mercies of heaven have 
found a warrant for cruelty, and which 
4 wake us g . in man Lend the yy 
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Whatever le us the er re- 


ligion, the fame Spirit of party and hoſti- x 


ms to have animated its profeſſors, A 
different climate, and amidſt 


every Aillimlagty of manners; in the 


mild and Peaceful doctrines of Brama, 


as well as in the ruder ſyſtems of 


N orthern ſuperſtition ; ; the temporal in- 


fluence of religion, by the regulations of 


private intercourſe, as well as by the in- 


junction of open hoſtility, has operated ſo 
as to divide mankind from each other, 
and to eſtabliſn permanent barriers to their 
commerce and their im provement. And 


if in any periods of the hiſtory of human 
affairs more liberal principles ſeem to 


have counteracted this fatal infirmity, 


they are to be found by broken and 
indiſtinct traces in the ages of ancient po- 


lytheiſm, under the influence of religions 
too groſs to intereſt the vanity, or to 
awaken the paſſions. of mankind: and 
too much diverſified in their objects, to 


excite either wes or reſolution i in | their 


; 2 4 0 r 4 Bk 
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2 3 4 it Fee ae e and by: che ume 
countable perverſeneſs of human nat 
even the particular Virtues it has enj joined, 
| have too often become not leſs ad adverſe 
to the welfare of men than the general 
Charatter which it has eltabliſhed, 


0 That purity of life is 5 belt 1 
which can be offered to the Dae! is the 


in Fatah to rg lent the A 
of reaſonable beings. The pleaſures 
which the. conſtitution of humanity has 
annexed to the performance of moral duty, 

appear to connect it too intimately with 
our | intereſt to render it a voluntary or 


oppreſſed with the ſenſe of divine favour, 
and animated with the ambition of diſ- 
playing its gratitude, ſecks naturally for 
ſurer and ſeverer proofs of its thankful - 


neſs and its devotion. Ae auſtetities 
5 | 1 2 and 


* A R T I «a 
: aw rtiſications, its piety e nn . 
be exinged 90. ae N ang; impure 
- unſeemly bor the imagination 5 ig 
| converſant in divine meditation, to de- 
ſcend; and the facrifice of all that mini- 
ſters to the comfort or enjoyment f 
a temporal being, is. conſidered as the 
fit purchaſe of the jays. of immortality, 
and as the ſole diſcipline in which tho 
5 wind « an 700 eee ben its en, 


Theme of mankind, 3 2 
ſhare. in this ſublime infirmity. But other 
paſſigns more ſain: to, their. be f 


— 3 too ee a eee is to the 
corrupted and ſenſual a bondage too ſevere 
to be borne. ' The reſtraints of paſſion, the 
| . ran, ins perſeverance : 


of virtuous conduct, are ſeverities which 1 
the generality of mankind have neither 
tempers reſolute enou gh to practiſe, nor 


imaginations pure enough to comprehend. 


But the obſervance of the forms, and the 
infliction of the auſterities of ſuperſtition 5 
all men can practiſe. They require not a 


permanent, but a temporary mortification: 


they exhauſt not the imagination by de- 
manding its conſtant employment on thoſe 
high and myſterious ſubjects to which the 
mind approaches with dread; but adapt 


themſelves to thoſe occaſional ſeaſons of 


defpondence er apprehenſion, when men 


ſeek to make'their peace with God: and 
while they perſuade the ſinner, that by 
this voluntary puniſhment he has expiated 


his errors and his crimes, they ſeem to 


bid him return again into the world, and 


relapſe into the 4 9 _ me of ng m de- 


fires. 
wide tänkind are . dif peel. by 


forme ſecret kind of infirmity, to the cor- 
ruption 
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avi of e Sem of religious 
opinions which falls in with theſe preju- 
dices, and ayails itſelf of them, cannot 
but be hurtful to the moral character and 
capacities of man. With this fatal influ- 
ence it is eaſy to perceiye that  Mahome- 
taniſm i is attended: and while it aſſumes | 
to itſelf the high pretenfion of divine ori- 
ginal, both the Spirit which it inculcates, 
and the Duties which it preſcribes,” are are 
, nearly. as. adverſe to the welfare of huma- 
nity, as the rudeſt forms of barbarous f fie 
1 N | | 
; .To. FO a 3 which alc men 
are diſpoſed to entertain, and which ſo 
g often has covered the ſcene of their tranſ- 


actions with blood, the doctrines of Ma- 


homet have afforded an encouragement 
and permanency, which is un 1precedented 


even in the hiſtory of religious error. : To 


+ the pious Muſſulman the reſt of mankind 
are proſcribed as the objects of his aver- _ 
ion or oontempt: the band of his pro- 

| — 


phet * even marke 
thoritatively, the limits within which lis 
Humanity ought to be employed ; and to 
his eye the various multitudes who ſtand 
without this barrier, are blended under 


one common colouring of ignorance and 
oppoſition to the truth, and of hopeleſs = 
excluſion from the knowledge of the di- 
vine will here, and the privileges of the 
divine favour hereafter. The ſword by 
Which che conqueſts of the prophet were 


than the boldneſs of his pretenſions, or 


the wiſdom of his Koran, ſubdued the ob- 


ſtinate Fre of his countrymen, 
is left as the moſt precious inheritance to 


the ſucceſſors of dis power: and while 


their piety is united with their ambition 


and their pride, to the private Muſſulman 


the proſpect of eternal enjoyment is held 
out as the reward of his labours in the 


deſolation of humanity. The honour f 
his country, the ſucceſs of his faith; and 


the ſenſe of the importance and ſuperiority 


this Hitit of undiſtinguiſbing and; uncon- 
trouled hoſtility to the reſt of his ſpecies: 
and the ſame. fatal deluſions which occa- 
fionally deluged the Eaſt for ages in | 
blood, have filently, but. uniformly, opes N 
rated upon the private ſentiments of men, 
ſo as to narrow their ſocial affections 7 
in the bounds of their own perſuaſion, and 
to create enemies in all that are not num- 
bered under the banners of the prophet. 
While the reli gion of Mahomet thus na- 
turally tends to di vide manku:d, whether 
as individuals or nations from each other; 
and while it checks the diffuſion of hu 
manity by retarding the i improvement and 
happineſs s of human kind, its effects are 
not leſs malignant upon the moral cha. 
racter of man, Rid the rules and precepts 
2M preſcribes. F 
is founded as welt i in the undefftandin g 25 
in the heart; which examines where it 
approves, and which diſplays the fincerity 
of its approbation by rectitude of inten- 
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tion and purity of conduct, the generality 
of mankind, from their con tracted habits 


of thought, as well as their laborious ſta- 
tions in life, are in a great meaſure i inca- 


pable. They indeed believe in a moral 


governor and judge of the univerſe: they 


reverence his attributes, and would con- 
ciliate his favour: but it accords better 


with their wiſhes and their prejudices, to . 


confine the practice of religion to thoſe 


auſterities and forms, which require Uttle | 


mental purity, or intellectual exertioti to 
perform. A religion, therefore, which 


avails itſelf of this infirmity, muſt neceſ< 
| farily be ſuppoſed to give 4 ſanction to 


theſe natural, though deſtructive errors, 


and to be Ren of a the evils that 


reſult from them. * 


6 it pe”; as the enemies of revela- 
tion _ contend, that mankind are often not 


actuated by their principles, it is equally 
true, may the Chriſtian ſay, that they i - 
ow” inſtances totally and deliberately re- 
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reſemblance it 3 to ruth; and fu per- | 
ſtition ſanctifies its uſurpations by urging 


ſome of thoſe claims, which true religion : 
has ever em ployed with ſucceſs | upon the 
common ſenſe of mankind. Hence no 
religion, be its promiſes ever fo alluring, 
its ceremonies ever ſo frequent, and its 


| injunckions ever ſo peremptory, can keep 
any firm hold on the reaſon or the ĩimagi- 


nation of men, unleſs it calls in the aid 


of the moral ſenſe, and recommends ſome 
duties which that ſenſe approves. _ Even. 


| the coarſeſt and moſt def] picable ſyſtems of 
ſuperſtition pretend. to give a greater or 


leſs ſanction to thoſe offices which the ex- 


perience of men found neceſſary. for the 
| happineſs of that ſociety” in which they 
aroſe ; and therefore the diſtinction which 
lies between true and falſe religion, is this. 


That religion is falſe, which, profeſſin ing to : 


be intended for the uſe of all nations, is 
diſtorted in its doctrines, and narrowed in 


its precepts, by" the Proj jidices and n manners 


* 2 Ly of 
* 


5 mote their tem poral as well as eternal. i in- 
tereſt; to co-operate with every uſeful 
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of any one pitta age and any one "_ 
ticular country. That religion is probably - 
true, which challenging the enquiries, 
and demandinę g the obedience of « every age 
and every country, is calculated to pro- 


quality) in their government, laws, and 
manners; and gradually to correct what 


eyer is defective or injurious in them. But 


the general and vague reconimendation of | 
virtue forms no part of the peculiar cha- 


rater of any religion, vince it is equally 


cbmmon to all. The influence of a reli- 


gion open. morality i is, therefore, to be 


| deterinined by the relation which the pe- 


culiar duties it preſcribes, have to the ge- 
neral welfare of men; and the motives 
which of itſelf it affords to the diſcharge 
of thoſe grand and univerſal duties, 
which time and place may indeed modify | 


in their degree, but without ſuſpending 


their obligation. Conſidered i in this light, 


the * of Mahoniet preſents itſelf to 


us, 


} 


£2 0 noo ene py nos. 
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Age 1 ataining © Wege; 
perhaps, nn, the mh of mane 
range 9 of: re c igious, deluſion... "The . ach 
man is -commanded, indeed, to, be juſt and 
charitable; and this command every other 

religion, however falſe, would not * 4 
impoſe. But juſtice and charity 1 
4 ſmall and ſubordinate part of his o bedi- 
ence. ” He muſt abſtain from the innocent | 

2 enjoyment of the bounties of nature, with 

| a rigour. which leſſens 1 the comforts, of ſo- 
cial intercourſe, a and even in ſome degree Z 
re preſſes the noble emotions of friendſhip | 
* affection. | He muſt approach: the L Deity, ; 
not at the ſeaſons of his own gratitude ; ; 


4 3 hours, which on "7 


A. 


as tend ſucely, to: create oſtentatious 5 
eriſy;' or W pukillanimity ; to ſlacken 

Y into indifference, or inflame 
zeal int Mm. In Whatever Gtuation | 
he is "placed, he n muſt perſorm ablutions, 5 
* 5 F 2 | ' | which 


q lowers of Mahomet are boy 


— 
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re hs the- practical 


duties of life; and of Which the formt, 
and circumſtances would be ridiculous in 


the reeital, if indeed they deſerved not a 
ſeverer appellation, when conſidered as the 


evidences of virtue and piety. To fill up 


the meaſure of his devotion, the Maho- 
metan muſt leave his friends, his family 


and his country, and expoſe © umſelf to 
the dangers of a tedious journey, throu gh 
barren fands and beneath a burning ſky, 
to viſit the Temp le of Mecca, with cere- 
monies which dike corrupt the under- 
Randing, and degrade the A of a 1 · 


| mx 400 nne e ad 
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ben are the duties to which as fol- 
d; and little 


muſt the prophet have known 0 the hu- 


man heart, if he imagined that the pro- 

_  Feription of ſuch a ritual was ſerviceable 
to the cauſe of real piety ; if he believed 
that by the introduction of burthet 


ſome 
ceremonies he inſured the ſincerity of re- 


4 or if he veatived es hope, that 


any 


ny 


y 


1 ed 


intereſted philanthropy of 


Wait confined- rhe na 
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Arabian impoſtor, and to the lifeleſs and 


unprofit table _ ceremonies . which he ap- 
pointed, let us oppoſe the ſublime and diſ- 


our holy 


gion, the ſimplicity of its precepts, and 
the connection even of its ceremonial or- 


with the practice of moral virtue. 
rrow. eme 


tions of the K 


breathes a ſpirit. of ee as e uni- 
wil as it is pure. Unconnefted win 


ae of human eee, it pa a 


to I no other kingdom, but that 


„ "i 


of righteouſneſs and peace. No reſtric- 
| tions of national pre} udices, no differences 
of religious opinion or modes of worſhip, 
are ſuffered to reſtrain its operation. The 
believer and the infidel, the friend and'the = 
enemy, are by a peculiarity which diſtin- 
guiſhes Chriſtianity from every other reli- 
gion, equally entitled to our good offices, * 
and our prayers. In vain, therefore, will 
the faithful Muſſulman, the Roman pa- 
triot, or the Grecian moraliſt, contraſt their 
favourite virtues. with that enlarged and 
comprehenſive charity, which embraces 


the whole race of men, and knows. no 
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bounds. but thoſe which God has pre- 
ſcribed'to his creation. In the delightful 


exerciſe of theſe tranſcendent; virtues; ex- 
tended and exalted as they are by the reli- 
gion of Jeſus, the pious Chriſtian finds no 
obſtruction from the obſervance of cere- 
monies devoid of uſe, and even of mean · 


ing. He is indeed directed to keep two 


ordinances, one of which is the mark of 
1 admiſſion into the faith, the other of 


his continuance in it; yet to neither of 


3 . 5 3 4 8 them, 


of God and the love of our fellow 
tures 3 if it bir 
powerful manner'the intereſts of Hab nankind 
With the duties 'of religion, ſhall we bel. 
tate a moment to confeſs it a Stern Cre every 
way worthy of the infinite wiſdom which 


Sg TG TIS r 


2 addon: the aber Aide elek. 7 4 
nitys or uſe; Both, on the contrary; involve 


a ſolemn pm of obedience to 


law, which, as it was originally 'imprefſec 


by the Almighty on the heart of man, 10 
has it been ſince finally ratified aud POOR 


rated oo the eben of ae 
PA 44 ts Ar * 83 2644 $36 5 
1. ſuch 4 G A ach 7 hich we profeſs, | 


| ic it promotes every ſocial virtue in an E 
tent unknown, not only to the Mahome- 


tan but even to every other religious yl 


3 . rate. 


tem; if its.- ceremonies are few and eaſy, 


and [thoſe equally | productive of the fear 


2 * the”: 1 2 


ids together 


formed it; a ſyſtem, which if athered to 


with. zeal and ſincerity, would reconcile | 
the views, and calm the animoffties which 


da in the world; w 
* f 3 


ould unite all man- 


13 
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kind 
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kind as pe 


ſelves naturally produce in the a arance 
of our temporal affairs, and the exertions 
of our moral powers, But though this 
diverſity of operation be obvious, it is no- 


a 1 N N 1x, 


tners in one common intereſt, 
and teach them. to reſt their hopes of eter · 


nal happineſs in the next life on the prac- 
tice of wg wes moral rectitude N Akd 


er u are the 3 whack Mako. 


pier and Chriſtianity- ſeverally have : 


upon the human charadter ;. and ſuch the 
difference, which they would of them- 


ry. to remark, that this operation oy 


not always be equally . prominent, 
equally intenſe ; that other hich 
and collateral cauſes n 
tendency. of the religion of Chriſt, as di- | 
miniſh the influence of Mahometan ſuper- 


Rition. Religion, it is apparent, is not 
the only employment of the mind of man: 


a variety of other cauſes, in government, in 
: climate, and manners, are conſtantly act- 
ing upon his n * faſhioning his 


cha- 


— 


as well limit the 


wor X &” 


x 1 


may 6 with a form of government” { Id 


: * * be difficult to ſhew, hes are £ the 
cauſes which in one fituati 
vented the rational and exalted. eo | 
of Chriſt from. attaining its proper x 
upon the character of thoſe who have 
adopted it as a rule of faith aul pobductz 
apd which on the other hand have reſcued 


corrupt, or with a ſyſtem of manners ſa 
depraved, as to loſe a great pern alien da: 

fluence on the human mind. There are 
ptokably circuinſtances is che S0nlläimtäos 


o Ve 


of European and Afiatic governments, and 


al more, d ben gert, in dhe differ. | 


tion, which prevent the eligions oy ni ch 5 
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tions of thoſe who have embraced them: 
and if ſpeculatians of this kind were che 


proper ſubjects of this place, it mig 
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in'part, \thediſiples of Mabomer: from 


fatal influences of his doctrines. But it is i 


ſufficient for me to have ſhewn the differ- 
ent tendency which theſe religions have, 

from their intrinſic and diſtinguiſhin pro- 
perties, to affect our moral agency: and 
ſince every cauſe muſt be judged of by 
its proper effects, enough, 1 truſt, FN 


been advanced to prove, that the one % 


naturally beneficial, and the other as 
naturally hurtful to the intellectual, the 
5 l Why ml Coy Se a: maße 

Silas ane review 100 tis ſubjects that 
have been diſcuſſed. and of the argume 


that have been adduced in the courſe: of 


ures, the ſuperiority of the re- 
nba taught by Chriſt over that of M 
homet, will be ſufficiently apparent to 
juſtify our approbation of the one, and 
our rejection of the other. We firſt en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that, as the Maho- 


motan impoſture was indebted for its ſuc- 
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erpoſition of God that the 
| eligion B. .mot Grophy and 


endently 
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: chat pon he excluon of this, moſt. ne 
inction, idolatry and heathen- 


5 LS 


iſm may boaſt of higher triumphs. over 


. VET 


pete. than Mahometaniſm itſelf 


75 from the number of its adher | 
and the, Made, diffuſion of i its & ) 
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| When the lines ge 7 Ab 


pretended . prophet of. Arabia w w e diſco- 
vered under the "maſk. of relic 1008 zeal 


11 


the combined vices of Juſt, crueley, and 


worldly ambition in his motives ; * a and © 
worldly | craft in bis meaſufes. 4 Vip 


4 ERS 6. 
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d Tt ag been Laid, agg if \ we > divide the known re- 

gions of the world into thirty equal parts, the Chriſtians 
vill be found to be in poſſeſſion of five, the Mah6metans 
of "_ and tho Ldolaters 221 When TE 
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8a proof of its truth, and 


npare with the character of Chet, 
8 contraſt: Was moſt ſttiking. In the 
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uk 4 
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united with the moſt ſublime — 


x dignity tempered by meekneſs and an 


hamility quite remote from meanneſs; 
a conſiſtency, Which no variety 


no temptations of ſecular glory could 
duce; ; a fortitude, calm without inſenk- 


bility, exemplary without oftentation, and 
* equally ſuperior to the afflictiuns of life, 
and to the tortures of death, | 28 ig 5 


15 44 ; a 1 : 4 75 of oe 1 


e we Bie "oy py totally | 
unſupported by external evidence; ; while 
the credibility of the goſpel is atteſted by | 


miracles which omnipotence alone could 
Have 


xerformed ; and by the prediction of 
events, which omniſcience 42 35 could | 


have foreſeen. al _ 


We have found that the Korn even 


refutes its own claim to a divine autho- 


rity, a as well by what it denies as * what 
4 it 


1 


'of ſitua- 5 
tion could ſhake; a difintereſtedneſs which 
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our hopes, it was altoge- 
that it was true ſo far 


2 
* A, 


es it is unworthy of the wiſdon 
and in ſome ame even kreconcilesble to the 


evidently | falſe; in ſhort, that in in many in- 


x 


| goodneſs, of 


reaſon. may detect, and to deformities at 
which our | common ſenſe recoils, we. op- 

ſed the purity and imp 
80 ſpel z J its conſiſtence with the 
coveries of philoſophy, and 


table laws. of nature; its confo 


Db 
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dhe moral precepts, 8 and peculiar @cono- 
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he invarjable agreement, in which 3 Us. 
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commande, its ſanctions, and its evi- 
dences ſtand with each other and with 
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ally has . 5 effects, —— on the i 
one; ſide, are as deſtructive to the preten- 


Hons; of Mahometaniſm, as on the other 
they are honourable to the cauſe of 


Chriſtianity. Indeed the more attentively 
L conſider the impoſture of Mahornet, 
the mote - firmly ſhall * Wwe. diſbelieve, and ; 
the more  lincerely muſt we. deſpiſe it. 
But in proportion to the proofs Which 
ſupport the gol] pel, and the doctrines 
which it conveys, are brbug ht to the teſt: 
of hiſtorical or philoſophical” criticiſm, the 


| greater reaſon ſhall we have to fe licitate 
| ourſelves. on our Proſeſſion of 2 reli igion, 


dapted at once to the frailties and to 
the:nobleſt capacities” of our natute, and 
o friendly both to our temporal and eter- 
nal intereſts: d re ligion, Which hitherto 
has reſiſted the fuller obſtinaey | of * the 
Jew, the fierce hoſtility of the Malio- 
metan, and the ſcep out 91 ᷣ— of the 
H¹E]mꝗE6ica 9110 nee „J 121319 9 "Infidel 
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infide; * — 1 re ap- 
an it is more unde ſtood; and againſt 


got 7 bel 2 5 10 e 


CVVT 8 33 r 
T0 ten Smilie) of the 
Chriſtian revelation, the diligent and hos. 
neſt uſe of our own underſtanding alone 
is requiſite... May the grace of God ſo 


ſanctif/ our hearts, that we may feel its Te 


importance in every period of our lives; 
that in the hour of death we may be fits. 
ſtained. by its comforts ;- and admitted to 
all its, glorious. privileges in the day of 
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While, 8 we. dene to the | 
: real ſteadineſs of judgment and in 
ſincerity of ſpirit, let us be diſpoſed ta 
lament, rather than to rail at, the oppo- 
ſition of thoſe who have not been hitherto . 
brought by the providence of God within 
the pale of the Chriſtian Church. Though 
JO in our own. faith by- the Golemn | 


Wt: (> 1 8 e teſtimony 


% WM . 


dread of change in the awful concerns * | 
religion, or from a reverential and fond 
attachment to the ſuppoſed virtues and 


ſanctity of their admired prophet, may 

have prevented the followers of e. 
from yielding to arguments, which the 
are unable to confute. Though und 
to accept with thankfulneſs the 


ales of e en ante hs 2 


to ourſelves, we cannot diſcern: all the 


wiſe and excellent purpoſes, which the 
moral governor of the univerſe may ulti- 


mately accompliſh by the ignorance or 


errors, in which many of his creatures 


are yet involved. In reſpect therefore to 
the revelation which is calculated to en- 
lighten that ignorance, and to reform thoſe 
errors, we act up to the full meaſure of 


our duty, if we embrace it without hy- 
pocriſy, if we defend it without bitter- 


neſs, 


e it neee 
conduct, no leſs than of our belief. 


profels3/ 3 We hall 
approbation of the wi 
the aſſaults of the 
perverſe and Profligate; and ſhall gradu- 
inſtruments of giving 
complete effect to the benevolent defi mw 


ig? all hs varies ; 
nations of Wy world into one fold, 


ad. x 
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„ XVI. 15. 
G& A into allet ache world, and preach the 
"ape 70 . creature. * 


FH E N our Saviour, 5 Fig com- 


pletion of his earthly. mini- 


try, was preparing to aſcend into hea- 
ven, this was his great and laſt command 


to the apoſtles : 60 ye into all the world, 
and preach the goſpel fo every creature. 
Whilft he pointed out the end, he alſo 


: prepared the means : he ſent his Spirit 


from 59 to fortify his apoſtles againſt | 


danger, to conſole them under affliction „ 


to diſpel their ſeru * J and to correct 


their miſtakes. 2 
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5 To theſe operations o the Holy Ghoſt 


on the minds of Chriſt's diſciples was 


added the power of working miracles; 


ſo that extraordinary and ordinary cauſes 
at once conſpired in ſupporting the ef- 


forts, of thoſe who were friends to the 


goſpel, and in vanquiſhing the oppoſition 
of its fierceſt and moſt formidable ene- 


mies. 


But the 8 of aunsgon ſo 8 


ciouſly begun by the apoſtles, was not con- 
tinued with the ſame ſpirit of charity and 
truth by the ſucceeding miniſters of Chriſt. 


More labour was exerted to allure thoſe 


who were already followers of his religion 


with ſome diſtin&ion of fect or peculiarity 


of doctrine, than to reform the lives of 
the unconyerted by its pure and fimple 
| precepts or to con vince their underſiand- 
ings by the diſplay of the genuine and 
charafteriſtic/ dodtrines which, 0 chad 
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 Chriftanityy » whether we  contides abe 


promiſes of its founder, or the ſpirit of its 
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dious citizens 91 


were intent upon am; 
ſome upon e dominion, The tra- 
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| laws, is calculated for univerſal uſe, and 


claims univerſal belief. I ts influence, 


however, muſt from the very. conſtitution. 


of the moral world neceflarily | be. pro- 
greſſive; and in different circumſtances 
the knowledge of it will be in different 
degrees accelerated or retarded. The rude 
and uncivilized inhabitants of northern 


Europe more readily admitted the doctrines 


of the goſpel than the poliſhed and faſti- 
) (athens and Rome. 


To the ee which 1 in 


particular countries, may be added other 
cauſes; ariſing from the general ſtate of 


„ te world. The, want of a large and li- f 
8 peral intercourſe among the inhabitants . 


the earth, prevented for a time the dif- 


| fuſion of Chriſtian knowledge. When | 


nations became known to each other, the 

objects to which their attention was ge- 
tu ned, had but little connection 
the concerns of religion. Some 


| 6. wrd. and 


8 g 3 . 
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veller was content with gratifying a va- 
cant curioſity; Ty and the philoſopher was 
chiefly em ployed in exploring the works 
of nature, without transferring his ob- | 
ſervations to any ſubje& of utility; or in 


remarking the diſſimilarities of opinion 


and manners that exiſt among mankind, 


without the opportunity, or even n the wiſh 
to reform them. | N 


* 


In ſuch times and undef 7 uch circum- 


ſtances it would have * vain to expect 


any plans for religious improvement, or any 
rational efforts for the diſſemination of 


religious knowledge. Yet we have rea- 


ſon, perhaps, upon the whole to con- 


gratulate ourſelves, that the propagation 
of the goſpel has rarely been the profeſſed 


aim of any nation in the ages which are 


paſt. The wild and romantic object " op 
the cruſades, and the outrageous exceſſes 5 
| committed during their contin Ace, are 


a proof that the Chriſtian religion , Even 
from its own inherent qualities, i is inca- 


ne” of 0 by the ſword: 
8 and 


. 


M 0 N 
and from e characters pr. the ue 


we may conclude, that the ff pirit Which 
begins in a miſtaken and religious Seal, 


5 paſſes by eaſy and imperceptible EY 
tion into political cunning, or inſatiable 
ambition. Here then we find ſome off - 


the cauſes, in conſequence of which the 
light has not hitherto ſhone with effect 
among thoſe nations which ſtill remain 


overſhadowed. by ignorance, or bardened 
in n 5 10 b 


* i Z 
@ > I 


8 Ta, 5 Ums „ . of : 
_ Chriſtian countries have been vigorouſly 
and ſucceſsfully, employed rather in the 


improyement of religion, than i in the pro- 


pagation of it. Its ęvidences have been 


collected; its doctrines have been eluci- 
dated; the attacks of its enemies have 


deen repelled; and the morals, of its 
profeſſors, upon the whole, have been 


8 
114 402 1 


purified. . The powers and, f views, of the 


human underſtanding are limited: and * 


probably to the compreſſion of that 
ſprern = which has'been exerted upon the. 
=O 8 . proofs. 
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proofs and illustrations of Chriſtianity, 


| where it is believed, may be aſcribed the 


juſt and enlarged notions which now pre- 
vail in the nations of Europe. If more had 
been attempted, leſs probably would have 


been performed : if our zeal had been chiefly 


directed to the diffuſion of the Goſpel, 
our ideas of its uſe might” have been * 
correct * lefs com are 


From 3 inattention of 2. Europeans 
to the propagation of the goſpel in theſe 


later ages of civilization, and from the 


contracted views or the odiout 8 barbarities 


' of thoſe Who profefſed to pr Pagate it in 


tefs enlightened times; the inhabitants of 
many countries as yet continue” rooted in 
the ancient abſurditres of Pagan ſupetſti. 
tion, or deluded by the arrogant and im- 
pious Preteutions of that falſe prophet, 
who prefunied to go "forth, liks Another 


| Meffiah, in the Fall, and eretted'a larger 


kingdom on earth than the Son of 9 3 
living God, . wu J)) 3 I Bl 4k Bn 
% 
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But to thoſe, perhaps, ho have a more 


juſt and extenſive view of the ſubject, 
the very delay will ultimately be found ac- 


com panied with advantages, Which, While ; 


they redound to the honour of. the. moral 1 


goyernment of God, ouglit to give ne ; 


animation to our ownendeayours. Would, 


for inſtance, Chriſtianity have heen eſta- 
bliſhed in its original purity, or to any 
good practical purpoſe by the Tapacious. - 
conqueror, by the roving adventurer; of 


by the viſionary philoſopher? Where 


ſhould we haye feet any traces of Chrif- 


tian charity, or of rational piety, in that 


ſyſtem of opinions and that plan of cere- 


monial worſhip, which the frantic and ſan- 
guinary zeal of the cruſader would proba- 


bly have effabliſhed ? Would not the gloom 


of papal ſuperſtition; and the ſeverities of 


papal domifiation, have been ſpread and ex- 
erciſed more widely ? Might not the ſpirit : 
of ſuperſtition have gained art acceflic ion of 


ſtrength with the change of its object, i-; 


the goſpel had been firſt introduced by thoſe 4 
who could not fo'far underſtand it, as to We 
f as ge © 
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diſtinguiſh between its genuine and pre- 
tended doctrines? We therefore, who live 


in theſe enlightened times, have peculiar 


opportunities of doing what has been left 
undone by our forefathers; and for plan- 
ing with wiſdom, and executing with 

ſucceſs, what they have either neglected, 


or attempted to do in vain. We have 


no miſconceptions of Chriſtianity, to ſet 
right, no corruptions of it to purify. As 
Proteſtants, we have only to bear the Bi- 


ble in our hands; to expatiate upon its 
importance and its truth; to teach what 


it reveals with ſincerity; and, to enforce 
what it commands with carneſtneſs, 


8 was at firſt eſtabliſhed 5 N 
ut though we pre- 
ſume not to look for the renovation of 
miracles, or to deſire the inſtantaneous 


extraordinary means; 


gift and utterance of divers tongues, we 
are ſtill enabled to accompliſh the fame 


conviction in the unbelieving nations, bß 
an induſtrious acquiſition of their various 


i ann and an r with their. 


; | loc 


* 


local IR thats! manners, FE? | their 
laws. Theſe are the great duties of Ke: | 
miſſion ; and that the taſk has been zeal- 
ouſly,” and in ſome degree ſucceſsfully _ - 
performed, cannot be denied, without in- 
gratitude to the piety and ſufferings of 
many individuals, who may juſtly be ac- 
counted happy ornaments of our own Chris 
tian Ns and Rudy ure church. 


15 


| u it ſe Yves cee to PR . 
e that while our endeavours have: TY 

been directed to the inſtruction” of igno- 

rant and ſavage tribes, the taſk of con- 
verting the more enlightened nations, who 

are led away by the falſe pretenſions of 15 

the Arabian iel has been conſtantly; 47 
declined as impracticable, or even i 5 

as e and e og 


To akg. both the ee and „ 


poſe of this Gceprſe. I m | * 
ever, to enter into an * diſcuſſion ; 
of the general + ;queſiiag relating to the | 

3 4 6 6 | n_ 


mech | 


ay of Urne all — That this 


duty is incumbent on Chrif 
age; that the command delivered in n the 
words of my text, with a more immie- 


diaie reſctence to the Apoſtles, is equally 

binding upon ourſelves; that under a 
ices, we can 

effect by ordinary meaſures what they were 
Vers w per- 


change of external eircumſtar 


inveſted witlr extraordinary power 
ſorm, arg poſitions which it is unneceſ- 


bc lot me eo eſtabliſh. They have al- 


refpedtable ſociety to which they belong: 


ſtiffreient therefore it is for mt to declare, 
ce of their teaſoning, 
and cannot add much to its weight. But 
the age in which we Ie is, ve know, ; 
diſtinguiſhed by "4 refinement. 
The Uearneſs of general deductions is, in 
the minds of. many perſons, obſeured by 
* the in * with Which Particular ob- 
"m N 


that I admit the juſti 


7 8 


gen enforced. with great . . 
of argument, and great ſplendour of elo- 
quendeſ by ſeveral eminent Writers, whoſe | 
Kita whole liberal piety have done 
out to their country, and to that 
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jections are employed to 


Teſs for novelty, and to weaken' ho aus 


thority of preſcription. . Detached ' and 


hypothetical arguments are ſuffered to de- | 


ſtroy the collective forte of proofs alre 
methodized, and of facts already admit 
ted. It becomes us, thetefore, to diſcuſs | 
the ſubject with ſome kind of accoms 


modation to the tempers and prepoſſeſa 
ſions of thoſe whom: we would convince! 


and with this view I ſhall ! in -the, olle 


ing diſedurſe ins e 


two objettions which have been altedzed 


againft the pr priety of any attempt to po 
pagate the golpel; and szconDLY Fſhall 
conſider at large the peculiar expediency _ 
1 5 n it N Eaſtern nations. 


5 5 


n has been ohjefted: with ſome pen 


bility; that the Deity delights in the vas 


| riety of religions which have app 1 


the face of th&'carth, The propoſitigl | 
t not new: for whatever 


is ſpecious, b du 
pretenſion philoſophers. may put up to 
originality, the ſame this has been faid 


* 8 


* 
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| underſtanding, which incapac 
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by die of thoſe writers whom it is the | 


cuſtom of- thoſe ſame philoſophers to ri- 


dicule for narrow conceptions and grovel- 


ing ſuperſtition. But as the general pro- 
poſition carries in it ſomething ſpecious 
and impoſing, it is: worth our while to 
analyſe it. And here we ſhall have rea- 
ſon to ch. that men have not ar- 


gued upon ſolid grounds from themſelves 


to the Creator. Variety in man pleaſes 
from ſentiment ;| from a ſentififent ſui ge- 


it is to be found in the weakneſs of our 
citates us for 


the contemplation of good, beyond a cer- 


tain aggregate; or from the fickleneſs 
of our paſſions, which roam from one 
object to another, without any ſettled 
principle of choice. But neither the ſen- 


timent itſelf, nor the cauſes from which 


it probably proceeds, can, without im- 
piety, be aſcribed to the, Deity... Here 


: 52, „% orfitan. et . varictas bujuſaſod), erdinante Deo, 


ec decprem quendam parit in undverto mirabilem.” 


Marcilius Facinus, in bis TIER on the Chriſtian Re- 


8 
ligion, gan 1. Dee e 007 11811 42 


* 


- neris; and perhaps the phyſical ſource of 
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chen there is no room for anlegt but 5 | 
there is a point of view in which another 


kind of analogy does exiſt, ſufficient, bat: * 


ſhould ſeem, to vindicate the ways of the 5 
Creator, and to ppt out the . af 13 
moral Went, 3 7 | 


4 


N 5 


1 he power * man over 10 W 
and vegetable world, in the arts of Civi-; 
ligation, _ in the means of drawing out 
the peculiar advantages, or counteracting 
the peculiar diſadvantages c of elimate; in 
the various expedients by wh ich exiſtence, 
is preſerved and made happy: one nation 
and one age differs from another. Vet uw 
we are directed by our reaſon,” and 1 im- 
pelled by our better inſtincts, to re- 
form abuſes and extend improvements | 
both in the phyſical and moral world. 
. We' teach the favage the art of healin g; 
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: we affiſt him in fencing off the incle- 


mency of the weather ; we ſhew him 
the advantages of government and laws. 
In all theſe exertions the moral principle 
1s inſtantly accompanied with a ſtrong 


$ 
t 


ment of God was, doubtleſs, wilt 221 
righteous before the communication of 
this knowledge: but in our e 


fions, it inevitably and juſtly becomes 
more defenſible and illuſtrious, when the 
evils of life are leſſened, or its bleſſin 12s 


multiplied. The ſocial principle ſeems 


implanted in us for this very purpoſe. 
The moral agency of man is the inſtru- 
ment by which the goodneſs | of God 
acts upon man. And in this enlarged 
viey it is that philanthropy puts forth its 


whole force, and excites the higheſt ap- 


probation : Now, the reli gious govern- 8 
ment of God ſeems, perfectly correſpond- 
ent to the natural and moral government 
of the world. And whereſoever there is 
3 2 capacity in mankind to comprehendl re- 
Uggious truths more largely, and to prac- 
tip religious duties more exactly, that 
moment there ariſes a clear and ſtrong 
wnicate thoſe 


obligation upon us to comur 
truths, and to encourage thoſe duties 


among our fellow - creatures. We look 


with 
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A extraardinary interpoſitions, and upon e 
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ordinary bleſſings which are i 2 
us in the courſe of his pri vide 
pendentiy of our own counſels: and our - 
own exertions : but ſurely his henevglence | 
is not leſs important, and his wiſdom " 
even more conſpicuous, in that conſtitu- 


tion of the world which enables us, and 
In that frame of mind which impels us, 


to do good one to another. To, ting 
this good, we are effectua] gar 
the gracious deſigns of ue M 
obtain a more diſtinct and comfortable 
view of his government ; and while, we 
fill up the meaſure of our own gaby * 
individuals, we complete the aggregate 
of that felicity Which the ſpecies i 45: 
capable of attaining, and which the 
fore we juſtly conclude. to be. Jhtendgd * 
thoſe to whom it is in our power togom-# 
municate it. By theſe means the — 
1 ourswötig and religious powers FP : 
enlarged; the operation of phyſical 22 Yo 
moral cauſes conſpires to * ſame * Yak | 
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the general flock both of gil ad of 
happineſs connected with it, is augment- 
ed; and in the ſucceſsful endeavours of 


thoſe who diffuſe the knowledge of the 


truth, and of thoſe who embrace it, we 


ſee. the higheſt conſiſtence and perfection 


in that ſcheme of the divine government, 
where the intereſts of futurity are blended. 
with thoſe of the preſent life; and where 


the immediate reward of each man's merit 
18 inſeparably united with. the AG 


welfare of all. a7 


£2: 6&8 
N 
5 


x now en to detect thi fallacy of | 


another ſophiſm, which owes its popu- 


larity rather to the confidence with which 
it is maintained, than to the ability wit 


a it is ſupported. It is of little im- 


pPortance, we are told, what religion men 


| profes, whether they admit one God, or 
more than one; whether they bow 1 


knee at the altar of an imaginary or a 
Deity, while Hey practiſe goods mora- 


ty. If then religion be a matter reall7 


indifferent and unimportant, let us entreat 


thoſe | 
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baue an ER e ood uh, a Prin in „ 
upon e peace of mankind; if by regu- 

1 opinion, it even remotely. of 0 
practice, let us not haſtily all ur rhat it 3 
is always productive of evil conſequenc © BE: l 
and let us diligently. endeayour to examine | Ly 
the circumſtances i in Which it way be ac — 8 1 
companied y ſuch as are proper 
ficacious. Some of its doctrines are un- 
queſtionably congenial to the natural ſenti- „ 
ments, which, „ however diverſified by local Ld 
or emporary cauſes, have Preva | = 5 
ages and in all countries; to thoſs a A 


ments which haye their hold upon the wild * 

_ barbarian, and the poliſhed citizen; to thoſe 

ſentiments, which a agitate « even the ſavage 

with wild admiration, and impreſs the phi--7”..  . 5 

— loſogher with ſerious awe. It would be 
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irrational to ſuppoſe that theſe ſentiments 
have nothing ſound in their principles; it 
would-be falſe to aſſert that they are barren 
of effect; it would be daſtardly to imagine 


that the truths belonging to them will for 
ever elude enquiry; and it ' would be unjuſt | 


to preſume, that when. Known, they will 
not confer ſome advantage. But the queſ- 
tion itſelf 1 is, Iam inclined to think, uſually 


ſtated. in a manner that is both incor- 


| rect and invidious. As Tully was led , by 
his enlarged | and exact Habits of thinking 
to lament the Separation between philo- a 


SET at 1 


ſophy and eloquence, lo will, every im- 


nn A 


partial and diligent enquirer FI reaſon. to 
be diſſatisfied that religion ſhould" even in 

| idea, be divided from morality. ' a The fact 

3 18, that under proper directions, they act 

= upon. each other with an intenſe and in- 

4 ceflant force ; 5 that they corre& the mif- 
conceptions," ſupply the defects, and in 

vigorate the proper energy of each tler. i 


Both are made for man, and for both man 
" Himſelf f is made; if we may argue from 


def ſtate where he is now 1 and from 
e IE 


the faculties with which. be is now. en- 


ſometimes 
ealled their diſtinet and appropriate pow- 


to determine him in the choice” of his 
ultimate intereſts; or when the” W 
of faturity is for a moment too clouded 


- path which can alone preſerve, bis inno- 
cence. Theſe obſervations are 


|  tentlon, even when we are 
gion can with propriety be confidered” a8 


5 diſtinct in mere ſpeculation. But“ the 
terms are ſurely, upon every principle of 2 


tracted n and diſtorted from their riglit 
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| as 


which, impelled « as 981 is by. various de- 
he Ende bometimes eee N and 
uſeful direction, in what are 


ers. | There are many occaſions, of which © 
he ſtands i in need of their united aid, either 


iwhen preſent conſiderations are too feeble 


K 


and too remote, to keep Him 
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true, and deſerve our moſt tec6ll8ted At. 
D's ning upon 
the ſuppoſition that Morality” and Relis 


profound and impartial examination, « con- 


N 


Seen haye been 


e in ite 9 7. 
„ includes all the duties of 


A mee raged = med Willd 


the foundations of thoſe duties which ran 
be diſcoyeted by a rational being. Such it 
appears not only in the maxima of the wiſeſt 


ſages, but in the laws of the beſt regulated 


ſtates, whe te, as in the kale Sox 
Ion or a Numa, religions 38. WELL of as: Civil 
FI 6 hold « 
| rank, Such it was in. the 
lofaic code; duch it is in thoſe rules by 
which, the Chineſe, the Hindoas, and: the 
Mahometans are inſtructed in the worſhip 
2 nei 1 as 4 as in in fer 1 i 


Se, * 


which TS Tg eſtabliſhed in 1.the datkeſt 
and moſt. uncivilized nations; and ſuch it 
N continued, as they gradually emerged from : 


Belgien, cn, 1 ap Yea 


the common. apprehenſions of mankind, 
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As ſcholars, we admire? the: compo-; 
ſition; and under many uſeful reſtrictions 5 
wie may, as philoſophers, admit the doc 
trine of the Univerſal Prayer, in which 3 
writer of our own nation has united the 
moſt beautiful poetry with. the moſt ſub- 
lime devotion. He there means to af. 


| firm that Jews, and Heathens, and Chriſ- 
tians, equally acknowledged the exiſt- 


ence of a ſupreme and intelligent cauſe, | 


however they might diſtinguiſh him. by. 
different names, adore him in different 


forms, and even aſcribe to him different | 
Sever] | But from. this fact, which we 


e 


ee erg 2. r e Org | 
alone I am concerned to refute. He does 
not ſay, that the notions entertained of 
the Deity, were equally juſt; that the 
22 3 5 him 3 was e accept. 


a a an in 2 ie wrt or a a _reli- 


gious light, it was totally 4; ferent whe-. 

ther our faith was directed to the Olympian 
| Joye, or to the inyifible Lord of H ren 
and Earth, 
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In every country „it is true, God has 
given ſome witaaſs of himſelf; has im- 
planted ſome notions- of his being and 
perfections; has received ſome inſtances 
of Adoration and obedience, from thoſe 


whom he has made. In every country : 
alſo he has given proofs of 
power and providential care; has beſtow- 3 
ed ſome advantages which deſerve the 
gratitude of mankind; and expoſed them 


his creative 


to ſome evils, for protection from which 
they muſt have recourſe to His gracibus ; 
aſſiſtance, conveyed” to them (as indeed 
moſt of his bleſſings are) by intermediate 
cauſes, by human activity, and human 
prudence. But in his religious as "well 
as in his tem poral dif] penſations, there is a 
a great and an inconteſtable inequality : 


and to correct that inequality” is often 


within « our power; and when in our pow- 
er, it afluredly becomes our indiſpenſable 
duty. We relieve, as was before ob- TY 
ſerved, the ; diſt refed ; wwe are conſeious 


in relleving 8. them, of employing the 


3 bc wt i 


means which God has given us, to the 


Hh4 ends 


| 
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ends for which he defigned 1 in 
the hour of folemn and deep meditation 
we are led to admire that 


man; and by which alſo phyſical evil be- 
comes ſubſervient to the production of 


moral. good. What-then, I would age, 


are the reaſons which prevent our appli. 
cation of the ſame principles in the in- 
ſtruction of the ignorant and the miſ- 


taken? We communicate the. im 


ENCE : why. then are We to be indifferent 
about imparting juſter notions of religion? 
1s truth leſs. congenial to the mind upon 


theſe ſubjects than error? Is it ſo difficult 
to be communicated, as always to baffle 


| our. endeayours DE ſo inſignificant when 
communicated, as in no degree to reward 


them ? The capacity of mankind to re- 


| ceive and to profit by reli igious inſtruction 
is, 1 confeſs, different i in different circum- 
ſtan ces. Great candour, doubtleſs, and 
ont caution are nec Mar) I; conducting 
c EIS Tone 4 N Ld the 
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ments of law, and, the diſcoveries. of. . | 
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che Werk: The pr 
 retarded-by-ſhoggith apprehenſion,” dy lan- 
ald attention, or by perverſe oppoſition. 
i effects of it may, Or 2 t U . 
counteratted by preconceived opinions; by 
e habits, harman > 
nemfitins;: of in | 
ties in the manners, nd ie R be, the 


climates of a whole people. But theſe 


cauſes operate. ſurely in all our attempts 
to. enlighten: men by knowledge, and-to 
meliorate them by laws; and 


riment be made ſucceſsfully in the one 
caſe, en . ee, of ſuccæti * 


* * 46, 469% © 
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and: tha onde in which we: endeavour. to 


improve them reſpectiscly, will depend 


pots Wi eee, il re. 


of it will be 


of — The degree | 
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our utmoſt caution to manage. But mw : 
are capable of improvement: and that 8 
{cheme has the faireſt chance: for: dpeedy 


and complete execution, is moſt noble in 


itſelf, and will be moſt beneficial in its 
effects, which by a well-proportioned at- 
tention to the parts, beſtows en | 


and Some . 0 e whole. 1 1 Fil 


— * * # 5 
* 4 ae 1 


we have Ginn in a Alder Diſcourſe; 


chat European nations are indebted for 


their ſuperiority to their religious creed 


as well as to their eivil inſtitutions, or 


their philoſophical attainments; that each 
of theſe moral cauſes has a wide and vi- 


ſible influence; that there is a ſphere for 
their united as well as for their diſtin | 


agency; that they aſſiſt in the improve- 
ment of each other; that they have their 
principles'i in the common nature of man; 


and that in their well directed and well 


exerted energies they conſpire to one com- 
mon end, in enlarging our intellectual 


powers, in meliorating our ſocial affec- 


tions, ande in N ur true and pro- 
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ples; upon the expreſs precepts of the 
one, and upon the cleareſt dictates of the 
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11 e confidingly: che ef. 


. ficacy, of religion; ; and I am warranted. 


by experience in contending for the be⸗ #: 
neficial efficacy of the Chriſtian. . In na- 
tions already baptized, we condemn the 
bigot and the fanatic upon principles both 


of revelation and reaſon ; ; I mean upon 3 


their fundamental and conſiſtent princi- p 


other. We know that the illiberal ſpirit I 
of the bigot, and the abſurd notions of 
the fanatic,” have a direct and unfriendly 


influence upon their moral conduct, and 


render them -unfit for the pref nt as 7 3 


as. the future world. Bigots and” fanatics 


are to be found in thoſe nations +whom 


we wiſh to baptize: the ſource. of their 


imperfections lies in the wron g appre- ä 


henſions they entertain of the Deity him - 


ſelf, of the laws which he preſcribes; ! ind 
of the means by which his favour is to 


= 
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neſtly and rationally taught, be likely boos 


correct | their errors, to aſſuage 


groundleſs feats, to ſoften. their nen 


tempers, and eventually to open & 


| field for their talents and their virtues, 
are bound from a mere regar 

fulneſs, to open every avenue by which 

_ the knowlege of it may be conveyed to 

diſtant nations. If we are perſuaded: of 
its truth, we may fafely truſt the conſe- 

quences of its propagation to that om- 


an inſtinctive love of what! is true, and 


to ids! ds 


has prepared our minds for the reception 


didi 


om adequate  infirurgonts,. and 


upon. favoncable: c opportunities. If we are | 


umpreſſed with a fincere eee ſenſe 


of its divine original, ve ſhall manifeſt 


chat ſincerity and that gratitude, by our 


ardent wiſhes, and our unwearied enden 

vours to make other men parte 
thols bleſſings which we ourſelves enjoy. 
Truth, we allow, when metaphyſically 


0 


| —_ derives ' is moral importance 


550 | from 
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hich ir rhe from education 
e ng with PO 1. 


Jes : Mise intend; aq uſt 2 d weighty n. 
: ſon for en of, caution, . and on the 


difficulty, it becomes — 
incentive, to, an increaſe af = 
. Ten diffuſe the li licht of i ' 


1 5 open the fallacy and 
many opinions, which, ae rig pte> 
ſetved concerning the origin and ſtruc- 
ture of the world. You introduce ſuch 
laws and > as in a ts of F ied. . 


very. fame, ground of 
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are connected, and militate again n 
ritual obſervances, and; perhaps, [fone mo 
ral precepts, which arè now! protected by 
the ſuppoſed commands of the Almighty: 
Do you with then, that they ſhould de- 
liberately, and habitually dilobey t the re. 
ligion they believe to be true; or when 
you have; gradually worn away the force 
of prejudice, and taught them by mort 
comprehenſive and Preciſe modes of rea- 
ſoning to reject ir as falſe, de you nlean 
to provide no ſubſtitute? Wien your fo- 
a habits and civil inſtitutions are eſtab- 
on a fm en U Joe ee 5 


conturrence; you may rely endeavour to 
avail yourſelves of the prepoſſeſſion which: 
in the mind of conſiderate and irnpartidl © 
men, they cannot fail to excite in Favor | 
of: owe PUNE code. © 3 5 
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E Paubes of a ent kind PR 6561 
x have examined under a former head, 
have..ariſen with ſenſible men, how! far 
the — of the Goſpel in forte 


I | countries, ; 


Er not be eee ee 4 1 
groſsly miſconoeived, or profeſſed to no 


good purpoſe; whether a8 Gentiliſm and 
Judaiſm infected Chriſtianity, ſo the fa- 
vourite and inveterate ſuperſtitions of the 
baſe its purity, and counterict its efficacy. 
But 5 this objection does not reach with its 
full. force to the Mahometans of the Eaſt; 
2 who a are 1 far . the. e * 


and a = pe FRF . FO hoes 
given | for inſtructing them ſucceſsfully i in 


1 ſublimer doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
a The favage, whoſe gloomy and confined ; 
theology Was perhaps the growth of tur⸗ 
bulent paſſion and wild fancy, might ig 
 fily be perſuaded to admit the exiftehce 
of miracles; from the ſimilitade "they 
bear to the ſuppoſed interpoſitions of his 


deities; from his incapacity to aſcertain 
the force of natural cauſes ; and from a 


. E on inſtinQive 1 to believe 
in 
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the Mahometans, * they adn «he. 
paingiple Kik. mah be be made 


prophecy, in all its nice — d 
gradual evolutions. Among tliem we are 
not to contend with the boiſterous tem- 


pers and ſtubborn habits Which chamc- 
teriſs the human ſpecies ina ſtate of barba- 
riſm: -we ſhould find them alrrady a raca 
of men and citizens, WhO by an caſy 
tranſition might paſs to 4 ful belief of the 
een of >< bir 1 55 


1 the propagation. « or | the 3 in 
the. Eaſt many inducements and Advan=. 4 
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forage. condition. of the 1 of Ame- 
rica does not afford. The Mahometans 
are an immenſe body of men, natives of 
populous and mighty empires, greatly 
exceeding in population the kin gaoms of 

Chriſtendom, and almoſt entirely occupy- 
ing onequarter of the habitable globe. They 


are the ſubjects of regulated ſtates ; they are 
DI e 


 lizetl by tie intercourſe er agrienlture ar 
a commerce, and p 01. 
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the obſervers, of eſtabliſhed laws; civi- . 


ned by the ue of 4 
letters nd: of arts. They te neither in⸗ 


| volved in the impiety of atheiſm; nor- f 


the darkneſs of idelatry; and their reli 
gion falls as it is, has many articles : 


belief in eommon with dar own!:: which 


will facilitate our laboufs in ditfufiag . 
this faith, and diſpoſe them to reee 
They believe in one God, ercator and; 
lord ef all; to whom they attrib 

finite power, juſtice, e incdey, tl hey 
hold che immortalfty of cba ele and. 
expect a future juds t, a heaven and a | 
hell; they acknowledge” an univerſal: de- 


T luge; they honour the patriarch! Abta-: r 


ham as the firſt author of cheir religion; 


they acknowledge Meſes and Chriſt u dee i 


been great prophets; and allow the Penta- 


buch aid the daß te be acted heck. 


* ara; 2 our „ bah Percy N 
tures, the duty of attempting the uni- 


; baun 1 of mankind is amply; | 


525 „ aſcer- 
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| aſcertained ;' and ſince we find among the Fe 
followers of Mahomet ſuch | favourable 70 
prepoſſeſſions and eſtabliſhed doctrines, as b 
wioill render eaſy the approach to their con- ce 
verſion, neither force of obligation, nor . 
proſpect of ſucceſs is wanting, to encou- e on 
rage our progreſs and animate our zeal. . 2 
By the miniſters of the Goſpel the exam- 1 
ples of thoſe memorable times ſhould. „ 
never be forgotten, when the rigid and | b 
cruel edicts of Decius and Diocleſian 2 
were ineffectual to ſubdue the ſacred en- 5 
thufiaſm of thoſe faithful diſciples, of 4 
Chriſt, who, for the fake of gaining one 5 
proſelyte to heaven, made a voluntary ſa- 3 
 crifice of every temporal en joyment, "x = 
nobly forfeited their liberties and lives.” I 
Compared with what they ſuffered, and | 2 
performed, how little is our labour, and 2 
how mild our obligation To contend 8 
with the blindneſs and obſtinacy of —— © 
idolatrous and wicked age, and to groan 3 
under the oppreſſions of an overſpreading 1 
'. tyranny, was their; ſevere, but glorious 1 
ck It 18 ours Sr the ſame = 
„ 2 _ religion 
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g 3 „ and When "Its excel- 
age: has been iluftrated ö y the wiſdom 
and experience of more nene times. 
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i ag further induvement be wat tin 
to Excl te our * endeavours ant nimate* 
Hopes in this work of charity, it is "TY 
conſideration that in remote and extenſive 

provinces,  Jabjets to our own empire, and 
*obedlent to out own laws, millions of th 
inhabitants ill wander in da 
error; ſome deluded by the Mahothetan 

F and others bigotted to the more 


— more abfitd Liperſttion of 
; - C 111i 
i oy 4 47 To flieg obs n 1 88801 
, c | a>, I tot Wh. F 5 : ; . 5 ; : . 5 | 
; | The relation Wa cor eted - govern- 
; ment, like that of a common country, 1s, 


a tie that nature has made, and that never 

ſhould be violated; or forgotten. Actu- 

ated; 1 would hope, by this exalted prin- 
cis," ve. bare already Fe to our 

W "allows. 
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11 behoves 1 us, Wp as Men, as 


14 


this boaſted. period, of humanity and ei- 
ence, when we are diffuſing. the bleſſt 8 


# on 11 44 


of civil freedom over the xemoteſt br anches 


1198 
of the empire, no attempt 18 made fo 
ancipate them from. the chains. of. fu- 
prices.” 4 1 obulyb 9fT wo! 7 10279 


114 172 : 33 231 520 Pa E e- 13 4f}ou . 
© Our: ſettlements in India occupy 4 


py yo 02 14 42418 Fe 


r extent than the Britiſh empire a 
Europe; yet in no part of theſe wide pro- 


vinces has one. ſingle effort, been exerted to 


introduce the glorious light of the 


and to: diſpel | the gloom... which. has for 


the etched inhabitants. 


Al che dif differences in religion which. the 
native has ever known, are in reality but 
different modifications of error and im- 


1 1 


: Let it not ** (id,. chat 1 1 


by. 
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piety; and thou gh he refuſe to ſubſcribe 
to one impoſture, : he derives, "from. "that 


refuſal. no other advanta ge than the un- 


happy Alternative of | paying a an Me. implicit 


ang pen reyerence 5 e 5 
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the, Gentoos., The latter were the ori- 


ginal inhabitants; 3 and their ſuperſtition 
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was of high antiquity and diſtinguiſhed 


reputation in the country. 'The religion 
of Mahomet found its way into the di- 


* e 


ſtant regions of India by means 4dimilar to 
thoſe by which, it had been diffuſed over > 


the enterpriſing, caliphs,. am uſt the rage 
of conqueſt by which they | Were ani- 
mated, carried their arms into this coun- 
try: and though unable to ſubject afiy 
conſiderable part to their Ov, and re- 
. yet they continued 10 harraſß it 
_ with ropeated incurſians through the ſue- 
n . At length. ee. in 

#1 13 the 
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the 1 dec ef the Chiiſtian 
æra, directed by the ſime ſpirit of en. 
thuſiaſm, the bolder genius of Tamer. 
lane prompted him to engage in the 'con- 


queſt of tlieſe vaſt and populous regions, 
for. the ſole and avowed Purpaſe of reſc u- 


ing the inhabitants from che abſurdities | 


of Paganiſm, „and diſſeminating | amon 8 


| them the ſaving St rruths oF the AY oe 


Sas ah dm! ! 


13 Fg STONY of this romantly 


and viſionary project he delu ged the plains 
of Indoſtan with the blood of thouſands 
of idolaters, and continued his impetu- 
"ous career till at length oppoſition ceaſed 


befote him, and the fan guinary doctrines 
of His pretended prophet were finally 
eſtabliſhed on the ruins ag the milder ſu⸗ 


1 of Brajna, * FV 


—— 
* 


Since the age of Tal = 


| metaniim has been uniformly the religion 
: ; of the government of India: the Gen- 


_ 208 however, are fill faid to exceed in 
number 
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number the Mahometans in the propor- 
ion n of ten to one x, _ to retain . n 
of ee 
nor the flow: Wenn 5 e e in 
N conſiderable __— > eff 0 


1 n © 
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a ſyſtem of the moſt barbarous idolatry. 


. "Dlnoy: acknowledge; indeed, e ſupreme. 


God: yet innumerable are Ee ſubordi- 


nate deities whom they worſhip; and in- 


numerable alſo are the vices and follies 
which they aſcribe to them. With a 


| Blindneſs which has ever been found in- 


ſeparable from Polytheiſm, they adore as 


the attributes of their gods the weak 


neſſes and paſſions which deform and dif. 


a Aa © 


race human nature; and thäär Wöfſhi 
2 in many reſpects not unworthy of 7 
deities who are the objects of it. The 

fayouf of beings which have i e 
but in the imagination of the ſu perſtitious 
enfhuſiaſt, is, conciliated by Le & 
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remonies ED anrea 3 


unvaried poſture; in carrying the heavieſt 


loads; or dragging the moſt weighty 
chains; in expoſing the naked body to the 


ſcorching ſun ; and in hanging with the 


| head (downward | before the ent and 
nn 0 | 1 £97; 1 9111 


But it wore pie wy to. avell' on 1 all + 5 


4 wk rites. The following, which | 


has been frequently confirmed to us th. 
out prejudice and without deſign , is alone 


” ſutlicient to awaken $2452 8 tender feelin ing 
gf our hearts, and ta incite us to. the ex- 


rel 


ertion of every effort which, may tend to 


wean the Winds of this  unenlightened 
3 Be ook Perle 


eren eee 1* 
by ceremonies Which conſume the time 
vhich ſhould be dedicated to the active 
and ſocial duties; and by mortifications 
which ſtrike: at the root of every lawful 


and innocent enjoyment. What indeed | 
- ſhall we think of a religion, which ſup- 


poſes the expiation! af ſins to conſiſt in 
penances, than which fancy cannot ſugs 
geſt any thing more rigorous and abſurd; 
in ſitting or ſtanding whole years in on 
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cople from practices ſo,impious and i in 
human. It will eafily be imagined, that 
1 allude to that maſt, cruel cuſtam, H 
which the wife of the Gentoo is — 4 
to burn herfelf on the pile 
ſumes the "aſhes of her „ 
tom, if got abſolutely en Joined: by her ret 
ligion; yet at leaſt ſo far reco 
it, as to render the breach of it, in (ms 
caſes, fab ject to the utmoſt i nn and 


ag 


"as 


65 many ark of Pai ern ang OE 
too well known to be "denied... 
theſe alone every humane heart, wi 
be in fer. the be 2 e 
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| 15 the national chara ter 


they Jead, the gentleneſs and ſerenity of 
| their temper, their belief of a future ſtate, 
and the idea of one ſuprete God, which 
mixes even with the worſhi ip of their ſub- 


ordinate deities; all ſeem to afford a ra- 
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But in t manner wtf we proceed | 
: in this intereſting and moſt arduous pro- 
ect? Haye not ſchemes of religious re- 
formation been Planned with plauſible ap- 


pearances in all ages; and in all have they 
not been foiled by real and ſtubborn dif- 


_ fonthgs, and the moſt glowing eloquence, 


Tefeated by ighoranteor -obſtinacy*in thoſe 


Who are to be taught? Has not the in- 


diſcretion or raſhneſs of the teacher, in 


too many inſtances, entirely counteracted 
"his benevolence,” however fin cere, and his 


"activity, howerer unweatied 7 Let us not 
Ne U ged by theſs' general. com- 


Fab. 


ſtic of the Gen 
os, the auſtere and abſtemious life which 


ficultics ? Are not the moſt approved: rea- 
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platnts, "From taking 4 large 


view of the particular 3 we are 
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now, called = to „ee 
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be Lat ry ale in different circum» 
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ſtances. * Some there are, whoſe minds 


are enlightened by ſcience, enlarged | by 


long and extenſive intercourſe with 4h. y 


| world, and invigorated by hablts of pro- 


; 10 0 and intenſe meditation: : the faith of 
ſuch men will be unſhaken, l their de- | 


votion will be ardent, not from the aid 


of external forms, but by fillent and ſectet 


adoration of the Deity, and by deep te- 
flection upon the moſt extenſive and ab- 


| ſtracted truths of religion, both natural 
and revealed, But it would be viſiohaty : 
and dangerous to . act the fame beneficial 


effects amon Mg perſons 


Batu hb tells us, that wich the dal b bf 


| mankind ſome caution is neceſlary i in'the 


ſeleckion of topics adapted to their appre- 
o, and that much fagacity muſt be 


_ ; 


; 
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exaployed in the uſe ef 


__* * 


propagated among. the inhabitants of the 


_ Faſt, the attention of thoſe to whom we 
preach it, muſt be confined to dodtrines 
Jyſtewatjcally inculcated, and to a ritual 


punyally obſerved, We muſt, not leave 
athe great truths of ſalvation fluctuating 
with wild uncertainty in the minds of 


thoſe who embrace them. TO Q under- . 


ſtandin gs. which haye recen y emerged 
_from the gr oſſeſt ſuperſtition, we muſt not 
gamma 4 taſk of appointing, for then- 
modes. of, conciliating the divine 


i W 1 y. ee 100 4 
ppi hs the plainneſs and OE doc- 


trines. methodically propoſed. | to the un- 
ee But in the manner of pre- 
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ll thoſe. collateral = 
and external expedients Which are to 

„ awaken their attention, and to direct it 
when awakened, to proper objects. When 


|  pberefore Chriſtianity is attempted to be 
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g the calamities which. had befallen him. F. 
thou dert pure and upright, ſurely now he would 


«nvake for thee,. and make the habitation of thy 
righteouſneſs proſperous. i Cæcilius, „in his ce- 


lebrated diſpute with Octavius, could not 
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ſpecting t this people, had an object in view of 
a larger extent and conſequence than their 


particular fortunes: and the proſperity and 
adyerſity of their church and ftate were but 


means "employed by infinite wiſdom to pro- 
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after Ahab bad married Jezebel, the.daugh- 
ter of Ethbaal the king of the Zidonians. 
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parent, that the prophet Elijah conſidered 
himſelf as ſingle ! in reſiſting it, and 2 ſolitary 


vworſhipper of the true, God. He Was indeed 
miſtaken : but the degeneracy. muſt haye nat 
almoſt univerſal,” to have occaſioned. the 
clamation which he made: and thoſe, N 
God had preſeryed from the idolatrous con» 


who gs infected 8 the moſt e 
peng 7 | 8 


Gant Fe": e Se] The influence 
of the goſpel is of a moral nature- It does 
not break in on the conſtitution of is e 


_ =o any neceſſitating and ixreſiſtible 


Mien are left to judge of its nafure 


3 by the common lights of the 


underſtanding; and it is in the power of tlie 
will tg reſiſt its evidence. If the faculties 
were C ntrouled by its force, there could be 


no merit in yielding to its influence, It would 
ceaſe to be a moral means of converflon, if 1 


jt left no exerciſe for the judgment, and no 
choice for the will. As ſo much depends on 


a man's own conduct, in order to conſtitute 
him e a moral agent, a ſubject of rewards and 
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pun iſhments, we cannot conceive any ſcheme 


that would neceſſarily prevent the admiſſion, j 
and, in ſome ſituations, the prevalence of er. 
tor, without a total alteration in the plan of 
moral government. The faculties that may 


be employed to a good purpoſe, are liable to 


be perverted to a bad one. Divine wiſdom 
from time to time corrects and reſtrains the 
abuſes that ariſe from their miſmanagement : 
but to prevent them alrogether, would require 
ſuch a perpetual intervention of a miraculous 


power, and ſuch a conſtant bias irrefiſtibly 


preponderating over the mind, as would de 
ſtroy the very deſign of the goſpel, which is 
intended to produce a voluntary ſervice by 
1 moral motives ; and not a neceffary effect by 
a x conftraining ae irreſiſtible impulſe. Wes 


-P. 56. 1. 15. us be Foretold ; 4¹ the 


1 Jultifed the predifiion.] , That the church | 
was. even in-the earlieſt periods infeſted with ; 


 herefies of the moſt pergicious Kind, c 


be denied. The apoſtles themſelyes complain = 


of ſectaries who attempted to ſeduce the ig- 
norant and unwary by various artifices and 
impoſitions, ſuited to the various humours and 
prejudices of thoſe whom it was their aim to 


pervert. . The primitiye fathers found the 


ſubjects of e and remonſtrance ſtill 


more 


1 


more numerous and ala 


fate 


P 


N © ® E 8. 1 + 


rm ROY they. its 
creaſed with the increafitg 1 of the 


5 church. The heretics were ſo numerous, and 
the tenets they laboured to diſſeminate were 
fo very prejudicial to the intereſts of the. 1 
pel in the time of Juſtin Martyr, that he 


compoſed. a ſet treatiſe in anſwer. to them, : 
which unfortunately, has ſhared _. the fate of 


many other excellent treatiſes, the names o of 5 
_ which have only eſcaped the wreck. of time. 


[ Moſheimy vol. iis p.: 152, 153. The elabo- 


rate work of Irenæus experienced 2 better 
It is a melancholy monument of the - 1 © 


ve jerſeneſs ofthe human underſtanding,when ; 


155 ſuffers itſelf to be deluded by novelties, 
and, inſtead of following the form of ſound 
_ Words delivered in the holy ſcriptures, proudly 
- purſues its own inventions with only fancy for 


its guide. But the early prevalence of error, 


ſo far from diminiſhing the credit of the 1 25 4 

pel, tends rather ro eſtabliſh i its. authority; as 5 . 
it confirms the predictions of that divine ora- : 
cle by whom i it was delivered to the world. 


= 38. 1. gs It appears then, as ell PRE f 


experience. that error often does, &c.] Errors 


muſt ariſe as long as men are free. Nor do 


they only ariſe from the moral conſtitution of 
free agents ; 5 but from the particular deſign: 


1 ha | Cn _ atign>, 


5 * OT * LY 


of ell needs to eſeck a e's rel 555 


He puts ſuch reſtraints on wicked and erro- 


neous men; fo over- rules their conduct, ſo 


eounteracts and checks their proceedings, that 


they may not infringe on the ſtanding laws bf 


his kingdom, and derange the general plan of 
his providence.” As individuals they are cri- 
minal; but confidered in a more extenſive 
light, their conduct is ultimately beneficial. 


We find that errors were permitted under the 
Moſaie inſtitution for the ſame reaſon that the 


Apoſtle alledges for their permiſfion under the 
Chriſtian. Compare Deut. Kii. l, ke. with 
x Cor. ii. 19. £7 5 


P. 64:1. 2. Among the bilhops, Ne. be 
want even of a knowledge of the common ru- 


diments of literature was ſo general among 
the higher eccleſiaſtics of thoſe times, that it 
was ſcarcely deemed diſgraceful | to acknow- 
ledge it. In the acts of the councils of Ephe- 


- ſus and Chalcedon, many examples occur, 
where ſubſcriptions are to be found in this 
form: I, ſuch a one, have ſubſcribed: by the 
band of ſuch a one, becauſe I cannot write. And 
Juch a biſhop having ſaid that be could not trite, 
J. whoſe name is ROY F "os m_— ; 


n 15 


H 


P. 68. 


* 0 „ 
Pd 10. — 


_ ft; &.] Sang — 
ſtronger ideas of the melancholy:ſtate of 
ligion in the 7th century, than the deſerip- | 


tion of the character of a. good Chriſtians 


drawn at that Fe by St. Biene, or * 


biſhop of Noyon. 
« Bonus Chriſtanus, 6 qui. _ notes” 


cc frequenter venit, et oblationem, quæ in 


« altari Deo offeratur, exhibet; qui de fruc- 
« tibus ſuis non guſtat, niſi prius Deo ali 


cc quid offerat; qui quoties ſanctæ ſolenni 
6c tates adveniunt, ante dies plures caſtitatem 
cc etiam cum propria uxore cuſtodit, ut ſecura- 


« conſcientia Domini altare aceedere poſſit; 
cc qui poſtremo ſymbolum, vel orationem do- 
cc minicam memoriter tenet. Redimite ani- 


* mas veſtras de pœna dum habetis in poteſ- 
oc tate remedia; oblationes et decimas eccle- 


« fiis afferte ; luminaria ſanctis- locis, juxta 


4 quod habetis, exhibete; ad eceleſiam quo- 

C que frequentius convenite; ſanctorum pa- 

« trocinia humiliter expetite: quod ſi obſer- 
c yayeritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante tribunal | 


« xternt judicis venientes, dicetis, Da, 


c mine, quia dedimus.“ M. vol. ii. p. a2. 


P. 69. I. 15. Even the fancied remains. of 


that Fg * veneration for the croſs very 


„ 


E * 


cearly dollafled t „ Sede ot the primitive 
Chriſtians; and was afterwards carried into all 
the extremes of abſurd and puerile ſuperſti- 
tiog. Its allegorical reference was magnified 
| Into a real virtue: and what the apoſtles ſpoke 
of under the form of a metaphorical ſymbol 
became in time an object of devotion, and 


'was made uſe 'of as an actual charm. 


Ibid. 1. 18. The images of the ſaints who bad 
laboured to diſſeminate] The earlier Chriſtians 

reprobated every | pecies of image - worſhip in 
the ſtrongeſt language; and ſome of them em- 
ployed the force of ridicule to great advan- 


tage in order to expoſe its abſurdity. When 


the Empreſs Conſtantia deſired Euſebius to 


ſend her the image of Jeſus Chriſt, he ex- 


poſtulated with her on the impropriety and 
abſurdity of her requiſition in the following 
very ſtriking words, What kind of image 
..* of Chriſt does your imperial Majeſty wiſh 
% to have conveyed to you? Is it the image 

e of his real and immutable nature; or is it 
ce that which he aſſumed for our ſakes, when 


«© he was veiled in the form of a ſervant ? 
, With reſpe& to the former, I-preſume 


e you are not to learn, that 20 man hath 
4c -kyown the Son, but the Father ; neither hath 
ce "Ny man known the "ny but- the Son ; - ond 


\% . | _ cc he 


F 


you, that that body is now blended W i 4 
1 glory of the Deity; and all that was mor- | 
7 tal in it, is abſorbed i in life.” Dany 

_-_ oO T1 of courſe admitted. an © le? | 

endleſs variety f religious opinions. ] Vide Sha- 

reſtani apud Poc. 9 Hiſt, AM | 


p- 136. 


5 1 . 9 


ec be to. 3 the Son will 1 OY 


; ce But you aſł for the i image of Chriſt when 
c he appeared in human form, clothed j in a 


« body ſimilar to our own. Let me 1 aform 


P. 55. Many f them ape . 48 


t a place of refuge from the dreadful calamities, 
zohich the juſt vengeance of God inflifted on their 
nation. ]. Vide Millii Diſſert. de Mohammed- 
iſmo ante Mohammedem, p-. 43. | 


Ibid. I. 11. That ſeF which ⁊vas di finguiſhed 


. y the title of Jacbbites.] The Jacobites took = 


their denomination from one Jacob, a Syrian, 


who began to diſſeminate his doctrines in the 
Eaſt about the cloſe of the ſixth century. His 
ſect are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Monophyſites, the progeny of the Euty- ; 
chians, who aſſerted the ſingle nature of Chriſt 
in oppoſition to the orthodox, who maintained 
that his nature was twofold, human and di- 
vine. The Neſtorians, in avoiding this er- 
Tor, ran into the contrary extreme. In order 


to 


i * 
- 
g " 
p R 
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Athanaſians guard their creed againſt both 
al 


human conſtitution. The' plea of difficulty, 


and eyen incomprehenfibility, may be urged 
in one caſe as well as in another. The diffi. 
culty in the former is greater, becauſe the 


ſubject is of a higher degree. But if man 
is a myſtery to man, can we 2 ſearching i 


out God? ; 
Ibid. l. 17. tau For a full m pos- 


Beular account of the various objects Which 
| ſhared the devotions of the idolatrous Arabs, 
ſee Poc. Spec. p. 89, &c. Sale's Prelim. 
Diſc. edit. 4to. p. 7. en. Hiſt. 


— 


Orient. p. 228, Kc. 


Ibid. 1. 18. The predominant Pra Pies. 70 


bave been that of the Sabians.} See Poc. Spec. 
p. 138—143. Sale's Prelim. Diſc: p. 14. 


Thoſe who are deſirous of obtaining a more 


exact knowledge of the Sabian principles and 


worſhip, may conſult Hyde, Rel: vet. Perſ. 
"= 128. D'Herbelot, Bibl. p. 726. Hot- 
tinger, Hift. Oriental. lib. i. nl viii. Pri- 


| iii. 


ee Connect. part 2 


to Wert his twofold nature, Ber alſo di. 
vided the perſon of Chriſt into two. The 


errors by maintaining that Chriſt is in 


nulufe leuo, but in perſon one: and illuſtrate 
the union by that of the ſoul and body in the 


p. 76. 1. 7. the a 8. 5 Magi b 


ti kewiſe found its way, and obtained an eftabliſh- 


ment among ome. of their tribes] See Poc. 
Spec. p. 146. Every important par igular 
concerning this religion has been elaboralf 
inveſtigated, and clearly explained by he . 


learned Hyde in his Rel. vet. Perſ. and alſo 


by Prideaux, Connect. part i. book iv. 
P. . 18. With the Few he maintained the 
| inſpiration of Mo ſes] Sale's 8 Koran, „ Pe, 407: 
edit. 4to0. 

_ Ibid. I. 21. ith the Grin he ane 
| the divine miſſ on of. Feſus. Chriſt and the truth 
f the goſpel.) Koran, p. 30. 35> 47. Jos. 
de Relig. Moham. lib. 1 f. abe iv. ee 
Miſt. Sarac: N . 4 4265] 

Ibid. I. 24. He even „ 10 . tis. 


own pretenfions on the preceding revelations of þ. 


Moſes and Chrift. ] Koran, p 174. 133, 449. 
P. 78. I. 3. That be 2 ent to purify. a re- 
Tigior , which originally came down from heaven. ] 
Vide a 1 de Mohammediſmo, Ib 
P- 5, 6 55 4 

| Ibid, + 18. * 2 doſe the heal of bunte. Vide 
Hortinger, Hiſt. Oriental. P- 418, 


P. 79s: J. Ho. . The art of Toriting Jad. . 
0 hive and, \prodiifed by. their countryman. p, © 
90, by the ride 27 Hangar, &c.] The Ham- 


varitie 


* 


N 


Til 
| I 


O T E 8. 
yaritic character was probably of very high an- 


tiquity. It was intricate and perplexed, mak- 


ing no regular diſtinction betwixt the different 
letters, from whence perhaps it hack the name 
MMoſnad, Moramer Ebn Morra is ſaid to 


have been the inventor of the Arabic cha- 


racter, not many years before the birth. O 
Mahomet. The letters invented by Moramẽ 
were, however, rude and imperfect, ſimilar 


to, or perhaps the ſame with thoſe which are 


called Cufic, and which are often found on 


ancient monuments in the Eaſt. The elegant 
and beautiful character now in uſe amongſt 


the Arabs, was formed from the invention of 


Moramer, by Ebn Moklah, almoſt 300 years 


after Mahomet, and finally brought to ae 
tion by Ali Ebn Bowab in the following cen · 
tury. Vide Ebn Chalican SR gde = | 


P. 15 3 5 „ 
Ibid. I. 9. 7 he reft of * 3 Were totally 
"undequainted with this uſeful art.] Ebn Chali- 


Can afferts, that at the firſt publication of the 


* Korah, there could not be found in the whole 


country of Yemen one fingle perſon who 
'could read or write Arabic. Vide Poc. Spes. 


p. 156. 


Ibid. I. 11. Thoſe "of Addis fn . 


were <bound 2 Ned as 8 and il- 
| | | it erate, 


„ ris > od Hoa rw 


r ˙ . a ad.” * 
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literate, even Ss proverb. 4 The table 8 
Mecca were called the illiterate, in oppoſition 
to thoſe of Medina, who from their acquaint- 
| ance with the arts of reading and writing ne 
leſs than from their being in poſſeſſion of 2 
written ſyſtem of religion, were nenen 
by the title of the people of the book. — 
Medina was principally inhabited 5 Shs 
and Chriſtians ; and hence Mahomet in his 
Koran frequently applies this title to Jews 
and Chriſtians i in general. See Koran, p. TO 
158, &c. 555 3580 
b 80. 1. 16. Many 4 them abſolutely denied | 
the  Poſibitig of a future fate of exiftence.] Th re 
were ſome amongſt the Arabs who denied both. 
the creation of the world, and 4 future reſur- 
rection; aſcribing the origin of the univerſe 
to what they call nature, and referring i its final 
diſſolution to the effect of time. Others, 
though they adm itted a creation , yet totally 
rejected every idea of a reſurrection of the 
dead. Vide Shareſtan, api ad Poe. Spec, 
| p. 134. g 8 eee 1 F 
. bon! again be called into . 
| Hence, 4005 vide Poc. Specim. ubi lußte, 
% Milli Differt. ! i. de Moham. p- 14. 5 


Ibid. I. 22. And bilizued that even 22 ani- 


wal, FOO Pocock, on the authority of Al 
1 7 6 


XIV 


1 


Jaukari, Ebno'l Athir, Shareſtani, and ather_ 
Arabic authors, relates a ſingular cuſtom 
which prevailed among ſome of the Arabians, 
of thing a camel oyer the grave of the de- 
ceaſed, where it was left to periſh without 
food; leſt its maſter ſhould ſuffer the diſgrace 
of walking on foot in another warld. 


P. 83. l. 3. A felicig conſiſting only of | pure 
ond ſpiritual pleaſure, would haue been too re- 


fined: for the groſs and ſenſual conceptions of the + 


unciviliaed tribes. of Arabia. Gardens fairen 
than that of Eden, watered by a thouſand Areams, 
an enlivened by the blooming bequties of Para- 
«fe, Jeemed better calculated to ecite their de 
fires, and ta engage: their attention. 1 Mr. Bay ls: g 
with his well known rage for paradox, and 
with the diſplay of his uſual acuteneſs, con- 
troverts this poſition, a L diafferts 5 that the 
Chriſtian doctrine of A future Nate. is far 
more 5 to the unchaſte and ſenſual 


vourite objects «Her ES 22 K-45" Þ as to o theis 
reality, their power of Pleafing, and their 
preciſe degree of augmentation, would in de- 
praved minds certainly oyerpower the efficacy 
of thoſe indiftinet an $ which e 0 


: 1 cites 


g N Q. 1 * = 
_ cites concerning the. Joys: of, n E 


the growing and unlimited magnitude of the 4 
. happineſs propoſed. by the goſpel, woul d be 


n, ng leſs e. 


leſs mise in Le imagina 


. 


: 5 which the deve is, earned by partial, anti : 


The eee e 


des: proves, t hat 


the eſtimation we put upon gbjedts. is rarely 
proportioned to their intrinſic or to their com- 


| parative worth. All happineſs 1 18 indeed re- 5 


lative, not merely to the capacity of an intel - 


ligent being, but to his deſires; and thoſe de- 
fires, it Swell known, are influenced by cuſs, 
tom, by education, and by a yariety c of cauſes, 


which miſlead both our opinions and our 
chaß ic 


6 3 in : cbufing it, we are governed by 
thoſe defires. which are moſt ſtrong, as by 
thoſe objects which are likely give: them „ 

| r. 
Locke“ has very ably pointed out the 8 
dity of the ancient philoſophers in their diſ putes 
concerning the ſummum bonum, as exiſting ex- 


re good itſelf, implies 2 ſuitable- | 
ts and their appetites : and 


N 


* 


eluſively and ſolely in things internal or ex. 


ternal, in wealth or ſenſuality, in virtue or 


don Human undertanding, book chaps. ſe. 55. | 
T6 | „ 


* 


a> 


en « For as ane taſtes de- 
« pend not on hi things themſelves, but 
« their agreeableneſs to this or that particular 
e. palate, wherein there is great variety; ſo 
«the greateſt happinefs conſiſts in the having 
« thoſe things which produce the greateſt 


6 pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which 


« cauſe any diſturbance, any pain : now _ | 


«© ro different men are very different things.” 


Thus we may account for the diverfities of * 
; good among beings who are of different ſpe- 


cies, and thoſe who. are of the ſame. The 
enjoyments of men have no attra K 


Ic is toa 


brute, _becauſe he cannot attain them; and 
becauſe he does not comprehend them. The 
enjoy ments of a virtuous man have fearcely . 


any attractions amon 5 the vikious, becauſe they 
lace their happineſs | 
other Kind; and therefore i it 1s to little pur- | 


LY that we inſiſt upon the ſuperior pleaſure 5 


of virtue, tin the tendency of a bad man's 
deſires towards ſenſual gratification, „and the 


prepoſleſſions of his judgment in fayour of 


them, are fully corrected. Otherwiſe, he con- 
fiders the appeal as made from experience to 
probability : he hears the voice of religious 
addreſſing his weakeſt defires,. in oppoſition. 
to *. . . under theſe circum- 

ſtances, 


1 gratifications of an- 


* Ol Tf K 5 wth 


Rencers Miboyirnatiimecats] in many caſes, 


prevail over Chriſtiauity. I am herg ſtating, 


not what is moſt proner ti be done, but · what it. 


| 8. moſt ꝑrobable that a wicked / man wautd: do. 
Reaſon, if its ſerious and impartial: voice 
could be he ard, would geacli even the worſt: 


of men to ſtriye for. chat happineſa which ig, 


moſt adapted to their capacities, as moral 


agents: hut the paſſions of the ſenſualiſt pre. 


vent him from hearing that voice, aud: deter: 


mine bis will to prefer what molt agrecable- 


to himſelf. Te | ; 211 : 


Even Mr. Bayle dimſelf ſoems to argue on FA 
the principle for which Lam contending, that 


pleaſure is relative as to. the pen both in, 
Which. it is perceived At rg 1 Make a 


« ran feel more ꝑleaſurg, ſay ation geor 
« peter. 10 blem fuß ia Ede ang 


he will zendunge one for.the gtbef⸗ ,., 
„ pleaſures af: the contreaglariva 


geometrician are doubtleſs ſuperigs to thoſe of 
the liegntious. voluptuary, Vet as the latter 


has very confuſed and imperfect notions of the 


enjoyments poſſeſſed hy the former, he cannot 


eaſily be made to, feel them, and he muſt ſuf- 


fe his impartial; reaſon to prevail over the 


ſuggeſtions of his memory; and the impulſes : 


of his. afeQtions, before he can value them 
14 po properin 


n N Oi r 2 8 


properly, or deſire them ſineerely. Their rea 
ſuperiority, even if he could attain them, would 
be before he attained them doubtful j and the 
renunciation of what he has hitherto-purſued;: 
is 2 condition to which he probably would net 
accede, for the ſake of ſomething which he is 
deſired by others to purſue. The pleaſures of 
ſpeculation, oppoſed to thoſe of ſenſe, are in 
the eye of calm and unprejudiced reaſon ſu- 
perior: but the reaſon of the ſenſualiſt is nov 
unprejudiced, and therefore his os is un- 
wiſe. „Meier 
le un nortfliry to guard ſors: of Hay fore 
- going poſitions from the miſcon eptions of 
thoſe; who, becauſe defire is neceſfary to the 
S of good, would make the ftrengrh 
of defire the meirſure of that good ; and Con-. 
tend that all Kinds of good, equally defited, 
are when attained really equal, to creatures - 
teſpectively capable of enjoying them. But 
furely inſtinet, the proper good of a brute, 
ſtands. beloW reaſon, the proper good of man. 
The enjoyments to which inſtinct leads, aro 
inferior to thoſe which reaſon can attain. 
To a mind capable of enjoying them, moral 
and intellectual pleaſures are ſuperior to thoſe. 
which ariſe from the poſſeſſion of wealth, or 
the gratification of ſenſe. In the ſame man - 


* ＋ 'E & tix 
ner we -;ultly realon; that che ted eh 
promiſed by the goſſ el. is fax more ſuited to 
nity of mm 
agent, and pile Þ rag of nobler and more 
deli ghtful ſenſations, than the carnal pleaſures | 
which Mahomet holds out to. his followers, 
The deſites of that which the mind appre- 
hends, whether july or unjuſtly, as good, 
may be-equally ſtrong:; the objects may be 
equally proportioned to thoſe deſires; and yet; 
from/-ch& peruliar properttes-of the objects 
tkemſelves, and from the greater phyſical ca- 
pacity ef emoying them, one ſpecies of good 
vill bo ſuperior to another. But if this ſupe- 
riority is hot perceived; it cannot operate as a 
motive. Hence, when tke love of virtue i it= 
ſelf is not excited; when its tendency to pro- 
duce a higher degree of good is unſteadily be- 
lieved or coldly felt; When the affections 
which prevent. us from believing it firmly, and | 
feeling it ardently, are ooutrouled; à religion 
which difcountenances' vices, Ml be leſs ac- 
ceptable than a religion which tolerates them 
in its precepts, and even cheriſhes chem by its 
functions: Nou, Ch riſtianity endeavours to 


controul thoſe affections, by ſhewipg that ha · 


bitual and unreſtrained gratification will end 
in in miſery. And here ſurely we have a ſtrong 


a argu» 
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argument in vindicatian of the puniſhment 


denounced by the goſpel ; becauſe; the pro- 
ſpect of that puniſhment is neceſſary t to the 
extinction of thoſe deſires which obſtruct i us 
in forming a right e eſtimate of. the happineſs 
God has reſerved for 1 us, and Which check the 


impulſe of other and better Ser, directed 


a 23 # * ; 7 '1 


to other and better objects. "Shag 
We have famed he jnftinQive and 


almaſt irreſiſtible ptopenſity of the mind to 


form its expectations and opinions of another 
ſtate from the objects which are in æhis world 


1 contemplated with the greateſt ſatis faction, and 5 
bpurſued with the greateſtcarneſtneſs. The 
warrior in many countries again expects to 


triumph. over his foes. The champion exults 
in the idea of again ſnatching the Prize from 
his competitor. The-ſenſualift preſſes for- 
ward. to the continuance and increaſe of oor- 
poreal enjoyments; eſpecially, when the au- 
thority of religion itſelf is ſuperadded to thoſe 
natural appetites which have gained the ſtrong- 


eſt poſſeſſon of his ſoul. So juſt: upon the 
Principles of recondite philoſophy, and. ſo cor- 
reſpondent to the practice of men, and to the 


Y Jeeret.. and. ſtubbora habits of their minds, i is 
the declaration of ſcripture, that where a man's 
Hregſure 27M there will his heart be alſo. . We 


cannot 


| 52 42 * 
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exnnot then be furpriſed, that the ſenſual man | 
carries on his defires from the preſent to the 


future, and prefers known gratifications to the 
unknown. - He does not indeed make a wiſe: 
and profitable choice: he does not act as right⸗ | 


reaſon would induce him to do from an un 


prejudiced and com prehenfive confideration ' 
of all his poſſible intereſts, in all their real 
circumſtances. But he acts according to that 


view of good which more immediately and 


more forcibly pfeſents itſelf to his diſtempered 
mind. Shall we be aſked then, whether 


Chriſtianity holds forth its purer rewards in 
vain? Does it encourage us to ſeek what can - 


not be attained; becauſe it cannot be deſirecꝰ 
Does it, with the moſt inſulting mockery, con- 
demn the vicious man for refuſing what it is 
altogether, and at all times, out of his power 
to accept? No ſurely. He that made us, and 
Knows our infirmities, has not dealt with us 


thus tre acherouſly and cruelly,” On the con- 


trary, he has adapted the religion of Jeſus to 


the real conſtitution af our nature to its real 


defects, and its real capacity of i improvement. 


By its precepts the goſpel firſt endeavours to 


correct the irregularity of our appetites: and 
then by its promiſes operates moſt powerfully 


be our deſires thus corrected. In propoſe 


* in 


4 * * 4 
| ing, * thoſe objects hich, awaken. the 
attention and gratify the wiſhes of the Über. 


tine, it would have counteracted one great : 


_ purpoſe for which the Saviour of Mankind 


appeared in the world ; the purpoſe of mak - 
ing us better, in order that we may became 


happier. On the other hand, by refining the 


aſſections, and by providing ſuch enjoy ments 


as are moſt ſuitable to them when they are, 
moſt refined, it is oaleulated to exalt us to 
the greateſt happineſs, of which, as moral, and 


as rational. beings, We are capable, But if 5 


men perſiſt in a deliberate and contemptuous 
diſregard of the precepts of Chriſtianity, they 
will feel no ſtrong or regular effects from its 


promiſes. If they continue in their indulg- 
ence of the groſſer appetites, they will liſten 
with reluctance and inęredulity to the offer of 
2 good, which beats no ſimilitude to the ob - 
jets wherein they are accuſtomed to place 
their happineſs, and which peremptorily re- 


quire the immediate renunciation of them. 
Doubtleſs, the felicity propoſed by the goſp 


is ſuch as will be embraced by thoſe who cul- 


tivate virtue, and follow the duties of reaſon, 
The morality inculcated by it is ſuch, as will 


approve. itſelf to reaſon, and encourage the 
- Jove of virtue, e on the con- 


'S 
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tion from corrupt men, i in conſequence, of 
their corruption ; and by opening to them the 


proſpect of thoſe enjoyments which are moſt "= 
familiar and moſt dear to them, it even- 


tually gives a ſanction to the moſt vicious 
defires of the heart. Thus the very Cir- 


cumſtances which would induce a wiſe and | 
good man to reject the Koran, as a revelation 


Proceeding from God, become additional mos 


tives with perſons of prejudiced and depraved 


minds to adopt as true what they feel to be 
pleaſing. But the goſpel purſues a diffetent 


and a more natural courſe. It appeals to the 
fears of the wicked, and to the hopes only of 


the virtuous, It terrifies, i in order to cotrect ; 
and it rewards only thoſe who are corrected. 


Tr makes the dread of puniſhment inſtrumental | 
in producing that ſtate of mind in which alone 
the deſire of happineſs can exiſt with yr 


— 


priety, or with effect. 


P. 83.1, 7. Gardens fairer, 5618 8. *. 
ran, p. 204. 410. 433. t 


P. 87.1, 13, Looking forma: 


erpeñation to the joys of paradiſe, Kc. Yi d e ; 
Abu'l Fed. Vit, Moham. p. 43- _ 


P. 88. 1. 1. The fellow-citizens- of the b in- 
pfor, &c.] Vide Elmac, Hiſt, Saracen. p. 3. 
Af? Fed, p- 24, &c. 


— 


trary, 0 ny meets with a favourable recep _ 


myo P. 88. 
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P. 88. 13. ., The ſubmiſſion of be Ih do] 


Mecca opened her gates to Mahomet in tho 
sth. year of the Hejra, ; Vide Abul F eda, Þ- 
02. 106. Elmacin. p.. 5 
. Thid. 1. 16. The ſenſeleſs, objetss of. Arabia 
Wings Mahomet found no leſs than three 
hundred and üixty idols round the Caaba, al 


of which he deſtroyed, Abu'l Fed. pP. 107, | 


108, and Note ibid, F 
e 89. 1. 16. No. longer ſerupled t affine 
7 eu. ns of temporal, as well as ſpiritual abs 
minion.] Elmacin, p. Ts and Note in Abu! 
Fee ed. P. I 1 1- 1 

bid. . 21. 17. be troops - 75 the imperial pro- 
4 phet.] Vide Abu! Fed. ubi ſupra. 85 

P. 90. J. 4. Th he e ſtreets Ul Medina were G. 
0 with ambaſſadors.) 1 From the number of theſe 


embaſſies, this year was called the ear, of em 


SS... 


P. 91. 1, 13. tle. remained to” ** done, but 
to "3 the path which be bad traced.) At this 
critical period the aſſaſſination of one, and the 
deciſive overthrow of another of the compe- 


"baſſes. Abv'l 0 P. 18. 


titors of Mahomet, who had with equal am- 


bition, though with inferior abilities, aſpired 
to the ſame pre· eminence, gave new ſtrength 
and authority t to the infant government. n 


; Al-Afwad ; in the ſpace of four months 
15 Ab Fed, p. 158. 
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had rendered himſelf extremely foimnidible, 


and ſubdued the greater part of Yemen, be- 


ſides other provinces, when he. was aſſaſſinated 
by the contrivance of Mahomet, on the "_ 
* before the death of that impoſtor 


Md/oſailama a, called by the 1 5 


0 he lying Moſailama, had once profeſſed 
the religion of Mahomet, but afterwards 


apoſtatizing, aſſumed the character of prophet 


himſelf, and collected a very numerous body 


of followers, when his party was totally route 


by the Mahometan army under the command 


of Chaled Ebno'l Walid, and himſelf, with 
ten thouſand of his troops, put to the ſword. i 
This fignal victory was obtained in the fifft 


year of the reign of n e the ſucceflor 
of Mahomet. i} 
'Taliha*, another com petitor of Mabs- 


met, Wein raiſed a conſiderable party; was 
routed and put to flight by the ſame com- 
mander; and afterwards returned to his alle- 


giance in the reign of Omar, the ſecondCaliph. 


IT Theſe facts are of fingular" importance, as 
they tend much to leſſen our wonder at the 


ſucceſs of Mahomet, among his on country- 
men at leaſt, by proving how eaſily the Ara- 


dians admitted, and ho-]. ‚ zealouſſy yl 8 6 


„ 6 Abit! Fed in Vit Abu-Becri. 5 
. 322 
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— the | claims of every aner 
an 


F. 202. 1. 5. By this extbority every b 
| of bfe and of property is finally decided.] During 


the firſt century of Mahometaniſm, the fol- 
Jowers of the prophet, poſſeſſed of little fixed 
property, and engaged ſolely in the occupa- 
tions of war, found in the words and letter of 
the Koran a law fully adequate to the purpoſe 
of regulating all their civil affairs. But when 


their numbers were conſiderably increaſed, 
when their dominion was eſtabliſhed over opu · 
lent and extenſive kingdoms, and when the 
arts of peace and the employments of com- 
merce had ſucceeded, to the tumult of war, 
the inſtitutions contained in the mere letter of 


, their law was probably too vague and tao ge- 
_neraly to preſerve the order and well-being of 
civil ſociety, It was then that commentators 


aroſe, whoſe, object it was to ſupply the defects, 
without derogating from the authority of the 


original law; or alienating any part of that 
Implicit obedience, to which it was entitled. 


With this view.numberleſs volumes have been 
compoſed; on the moſt reſpectable of which 


every deciſion in the Mahometan courts is 


founded. All of theſe, however, profeſſedlß 


derive their ſole force, and claim to reſpect, 
from the venerable and infallible authority of 


the Koran. | "2 Tr oa 


- 
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| P. 100, l 224 e 8 


thĩs prophecy particularly explained in Mede, 
Newton on the Prophecies, val. iii. p. 98, Sg. 


Bagot's Warb, Lectures, p. 290. and Halli; 1 


fax's Warb. Let. p. 3 6. 


P. 109: I. 16. I is even neceſſary to aw 
ledge, that in the finger of God wwe fiad the only 
adequate, and therefofe the real and Iilluſtrious 


cauſe.} We are told by a very acute, but miſ- 


chievous writer of Metaphyſics*, that fram 

a a finite effect we can only infer a nite cauſe. | 
Now, if this ſubtlety be employed to. diſprove : 
the divine original of the Gaſpel, we contend = 


againſt the Deiſt, that it bears equally hard 


againſt the evidences of natural. religion, and 
cannot therefore be conſiſtently employed by | 


bim who admits thoſe evidences. : : and to the 


Atheiſt we reply, that ir does not, when fairly | | 


examined, anſwer the purpoſe for which he 
would employ it, The Being, from whom all 
things derive their exiſtence, may be in his 


attributes infinite, though his works, in 


which ſubſiſt the relations of cauſe and effect, 
be finite. By this diſtinction we ſecure the 
honour of the divine nature: and carry ing on 
the ſame diſtinction to the introduction and 
eſtabliſhment of the goſpel, we firſt ſhew, that 
it is nat of human original, becauſe all e 
TT e Effaps, vol 5. p. 453. edit. 1764. 
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of human agency are eee to the ellect; , 
and we then aſſert, that every rule of jult Bk 
Toning” authorizes us to admit the divine a- 
gency which is equal. If indeed our enemies 
be perſuaded, that the unaided power of man 

could not have eſtabliſhed the goſpel; we ſhall 
find little difficulty in conquering the argu- 
ments which lead us to have recourſe to any 
intermediate cauſe, ml falls Wk of As 
A potion. ITT 


. Te promiſe of a "el, 
Kc. ] It is evident from ſeveral paſſages i in the 
New Teſtament that the Jews were in expect- 
ation of the Meſſiah at the time of Chriſt's 
appearance. The woman of Samaria, though 
of a ſchiſmatical church, yet deriving her 
2 knowledge from the ſame ſource of divine 
prophecy, faid to Jeſus, I brow {hat the 4 
Aal cometh, &c. John iv. 25. In Luke iii, 
15. we are informed, that the preaching of 
John was of ſo Bvine a nature, that all AY 
| muſed in their hearts whether he was the Cyriſt 
or not. And when Jeſus had performed * 
riety of miracles, which evidently beſpoke : . 
divine interpofition, this actual queſtion was 
propoſed ben Chrift cometh, will be do more 
miracles than this man hath done f John vii. 3 1 N 
Whether therefore the Jews believed that Jeſus 1 
1 Was 


P a ft. 


* 0 Os 
. 


« a >. tl 


„ 


0 N. E. 8. 
Vas the. Meſſiah, or. piected him under this 


character, it is eyigent that they were in expect. 
ation. of. a perſon Who ſhou ain the of-. 
fice. . . And indeed the : confirmation, which he 
gave to his claim to this ſuperior : add, diſtin- 

guiſhing title, was fo fult and clear, that it is 


7 


Fa in the 4oth and 4 ft, verſes | f. the fore- 
: cited chapter, that many of the Pople declared 


of a truth, This 1 2 Biopbot, other's 
T, his is the Chrift.” The melfage of the 1725 


by. the Prieſts and Levites to John, Art ta 
the Chriſt is 4 ſulſicienit proof of the txped@# 
ation which generally prevailed of the Advent 
of a divine perſon, ſuſtaiging this Character. 


John i i. 19. The ere F the Meſſiah, made 


an expreſs article of the Jewiſh faith, ag we 
are informed by Maimonides and others of 
that church: and the denial of it was deemed 
a dangerous hereſy, and a virtual reninciation 
of the authority and truth of the law of Moſes; 


P. gg xc. Here irwobld not be diffoult 
to multiply authorities to ſupport hat has 


1 boen advanced in this and the following pages 


reſpetting the Gentile philoſophy; but as tlie 
ſubject is familiar to fcholars, and has been 


often ably and fully diſcuſſed, I purpoſely for- 


bear entering into particulars,” and refer my 


teaders in n to e 3 n 
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yy 176. 1 17. Tie warm qniaibariah and 5 
ennthilfiattic 2cal of Atablan authors has not fuf- 
feteck the birth, the infancy, and the youth of 
eheit pr Pr Sees phet to remain undiſtinguiſhed by 
many e thoſe pref; es, s of his FAM great- 
neſs, with which fu fur Con 3 18 ever N to 
adorn the hiſtory its heroes. 

Even the learned, and ſenfible Abo- Feds 
has. related at large ſeyoral of the prodigies 
which are : faid to have announced the birth of 
ie infant prophet to the world, together with 

' *their explanation, by Satih, a famous Hiviner 
of thoſe days. Abu 1 Feda, p. 1 

- Ibid. 1. 18. The circumflances. which abe, N 

the earlien years of Mabeniet were: certainly. ſuch - 

as preſented no fviering projpetts ef gramteur, 
aud u probable Diews of ambition io his future 

He, ken.] Abdollah the father of Mahomet 

died, according to ſome authors, when he was 

dwo months old. Five Camels, and an Æthio- 

pian female ſlave comprized the whole of his 
property, which remained for the ſupport of 
bis widow and orphan ſon. See Abu Feda. 

Vit. Moham. 9. wo Abu! ban. de ed 


* 


Arab, p. 6. £122; 
VP. 21. 1 Abend- . 35 
aal, dune tribe of Arabia.] The tribe of 


2 in which Mahomet was born and 
| | educated | 


Er 
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eeiccted;/ unt che weit Hlbssious of an be 
tribes of Arabia. They were at that time pe- 
culiarly diſtinguiſhed by their cal for the an- 
cient ſuperſtition, and were entruſted with the 
immediate caſtody. of the remple of Mocca 
In order to ingratiate himſelf with them, and 
to induce chem the more readily to embrace 
his religion, Mahomet transferred many of 
their inſtitutions into his new fyſtem. Abu 
Feda, P- 6. Note. Hott, Hiſt. Orient. B 206. 
oP 173. 182 Durinꝝ bis. travels. #uto' the 
| neighbonring nations. 5 2 | 5 V. Nel 
| kam. p- 10, 41, #22: CITES LETT EPS TIO 
_ Ibid. I. 2 "But 915 , 4 EST 
petred change of Jortine Ba raiſed blk 22 
Rouge and dependence 'to opulence. * Mahomet; 
in the 25th! year of his age, was raiſed to a5 | 
equality with the richeſt citizens of Meret by 
his marriage with an opulent widow'whoſe 
mexcantile affairs he had conducted in Syria 
highly to her ſatisfaction,” This event titty. 
juftly de confidered as the foundation of "all 
the future fortune of Mahomet : who, fenfible 
of the' advantages he had derived troim the 
ö Favour of Khadyah, is ſaid to have remained 
Ariftly faithful to her during the whole of her 
life; and aſter her death to have ever ſpok 


of ker in terms of the wart almoſt gras. 
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ful reſpect. l Fed. Vit. Mohan, 25 12. 
Note ibid. . dee eil aida 2025974 
P. 174. I. 20. Is 4 lonely caves; regen 
ceſſes of » Maint: Hora he ſhunned: the. ſociety of N 
nen.] Abu' l. Fed. Vit. Moh. p- 15. Note ibid. A 
P. 177. l. 18. The belief of ont only ſupreme 


God.] The former part of that well known Vi 
ſentence. which now conſtitutes, the Maho- "4 
metan confeſſian of Faith, there is no God but Yes 
Gag is ſaid to have heen in uſe amongſt the fur 
ancient. Arabs long before the time of Maho- N 
met, and was expreſſive of their belief in the 1 
unity of the ſupreme Being. Vide Mill. de 2 pre 
Mohammediſmo ; ante Moham. Pal K. 1 de 
—_ : 182. J. 3: The character of Mahomet,, Ace He 
carding 10 eaſtern -hiftorians, . Bad been hitherto Alt 

. Ped, unblemiſbed, &c. ] Aby'l, (Fed. Vit, ibi 
i 22 „P- 11. 5 3.31 Py #42 i644 ne 1 
2 * 1837 l. 4 ben 0 time dc he had of 
choſen tp — omiſſion approached} Ma. os 
homet was forty years old when he-afſumed cat 
e prophetic character; he probably delayed 3 
the comencement of his impoſture to ſo late of 
2 period, not merely; with a view. of mote ef- Re 
fectually maturing his ambitious projects, put pri 
alſo; an compliance: with an opinion which cut 
ye + v6 become proverbial, amongſt the nol 


Arabs, that a prophet was never e e fie! 
by " 
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P. 18 1 e three e Abv' 1 Pot. 


. Mokam. p. 18. ? 

P. 186. I. 8. Unfoakes 1 bis al 
rea of the dangers and difficulties that 
ſurrounded him.) Abu Fed. Vit. Moh. p. 21. 


P. 189; 1. 13. Compelled, hou 


derives its beginning and its name: the word 
Hera in the Arabic language ſignifies a fight, 


Abu Fed. Vir. Mohan. p. 23 and Note 5 


ibid. 


f a robber, 8c.] See Abu'l Fed. p. 55. 


F Dining thouſands 7 his : 


captives] See Ibid. p. 118. 


Ibid; 1. 21. intruing bis hands in the Bod 


of the conquered. 1 Mahomet at one time be- 
headed near ſeven hundred Koraidhites, his 
priſoners, under the moſt aggravating cir- 


cumſtances of cruelty... The command war 


not iſſued in the heat of action, when his paſ- 


daes, were inflamed ay the "oppoſition which 
e „ 


0 1 K * h 


by God, before ke ataincs his fortieth year. ; 
Abr'l Fed. Vit. Moh. P. 14. and Noce . 


tor ver, to eſcape 
2 a precipitate Fight.] From this flight of their 
prophet, the famous æra of the Mahometan 


P. ib. Far 3. Rosl the e alan i 
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had been made to his power; but after his Lt 
*  * return to Medina, after” a conſiderable ſpace” | pe 
had elapſed, and given time for his reſent- 1 

ment to cool, and for the feelings of huma- „ 

nity to exert their influence in his breaſt, See T 

Abu'l Feda, p. 79. „ 25 

The Deity 1 is afterwards 0 in De 

Koran giving the ſanction of his approbation by 

8 to this diſgraceful act of ſavage barbarity.— . 
A part of them ye ſlew, and a part of them © 

* ye made captives ; and God hath cauſed 5 

4 you to inherit their land, and begs dez 72 

. :* and their wealth.“ Chap. xxxilii. 15 

P. 194. 1. 9. Stained with: the recent ſaved 7 

ter of a friend, a brother, or a. parent.) The bo 
tuation of the unfortunate ſufferer on this = 
occaſion, is exactly ſimilar to that of Priam, 7 

. Tſo ee deſeribed by Homer. of 4.1 F. 
Tic 4 had) Fredo plac plyas 471 7 4 aue gas, BY 

2 


| Xegols *AxinAnes Ages rinara, Xa} xν Kekse. 
Aunds, audepiuc, a4 ol woAias aero vias. tu 


JJ OO 077 "8 an 


P. 197. l. 12. But ky df "I 1 Ma- 10 
. Zomet, &c.] The impeſtor limited his fol- BW C. 
lowers to the number of four wives, [ſee K 
Koran, chap. iv.] whilſt he himſelf, accord- 2 


| ing to Abu'l, FE eda * Ge 147+) whe: no 03006 than 
35 fifteen, | 


8 


| NOTES ** 


ae e . utah hs 6 
peculiar privilege founded on the. expreſs, 
words of God himſelf. 2 prophet, we 


c have allowed thee thy wives, unto whom 
te thou haſt given their dower, and alſo the 


« ſlaves which thy right hand poſſeſſeth, of 


« the booty which God hath granted, thee 3 . 


cc and the daughters of thy uncle, and the 
* daughters of thy aunts, both on thy father 8 


80 fide, and on thy mother's fide, who have 
ce fled with thee from Mecca; and any other 
cc believing woman, if ſhe give herſelf unto 

i prophet : in caſe the prophet defireth 


ce to take her to wife. This i is a peculiar pri- 


40 vilege granted unto thee, above the reſt of 


ce * the true believers.” Kor. chap. xxxiii. 


P. 7201. I. 15. Now" ſelefling the temple of 
Feruſalem, and now that of See Ab u. 1 


: #3 


Fed. P · 54. 
P. 202. l. 3. We 6. his feps every where 


marked with. blood and deſolation.] The impe- 


tuous courage of Mahomet, and the cruelty 


and devaſtation with which the progreſs of his 


impoſture was attended, reminds us of the cha- 


racter which the Roman poet has given of 
Cæſar. Nothing ſurely can be more deſerip- 
tive of the Arabian eonqueroy than the fol- 
the Tang ines: gt nr ole 


>, 7 { - 
10. ane ; "= 
> a * . 
f s 


3 9. 
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4 Acer et indomitus, 
« yociilet, 


Ferre manum, & nunquam tener nde x 


tc parcere ferro: 72 80 
ic Succeſſus urgere ſuos = — 


| 5 he ie at Irnpelicns, quicquid fbi furnma | 


20 petenti 


* Obſtarer; gaudenſque viam feciſſe roind,” 


Lucan, lib. i. 1. 146. 


P. 203. x: 12. Precluded from the peruſal of 
| books and the uſe of writing.] In the xxixth 
chapter of the Koran, Mahomet introduces 
God as thus addreſſing him: Thou couldeſt 
© not read any book before this; neither could- 
* eft thou write it with thy right hand: for then 


© had the gainſayers juſtly doubted of the di- 
.* vine original thereof. Hence his follow- 


ers, inſtead of being aſhamed of this pretend- 
ed ignorance of their maſter, affect to glory 
in.it, as affording a deciſive proof of his di- 


vine miſſion, and frequently call him (as i in- 


deed he tiles himſelf i in the Koran) * te * the ili. 
5 terate pro phet,” £ 
P. 204. 1. 12. He not only expreſſed a Afr 


to 1 but atually prafiiſed that very art, 
&c.] © Narrabat Anas ex Al-Barào inquiens: 
1c Menſe Dbu'I-Ka'ada (anni Hegire ſexti), 
9 3 Dei Vin acgem-facram indix-- 
N I 4. 775 1 cc erat: * 


306 pes, quoque irs. 


N © . xxxvil 
cc erat: Sed. 1 noluerunt ei facultatem 
concedere Meccam intrandi. Poſtmodum 
c verò, (pace inita) ſtipulatus eſt cum illis ſe | 
« ger tres dies tantùm Mecce (ad Vii ationem 
« complendam),. moraturum. Ubi autem ad 
« ſcribendum Diploma acceſſerunt, ſeripſere 
0 (Mohammedis Scribe): Hz ſunt conditiones, 
cc u nobiſcum ftiputatus off MOHAMMED A- 
ce POSTOLUS DEI. Ibi ( Meccenſes] dixerunt : 
3 Hujuſmadi nequaquam ratum habebimus : Nes 
ie enim (wolumus ſeribi): MonauumzED As- 
* po 'LLAHI filius. Tunc ad Alm dixit : De- 
ce Jeto iftud, Arosrolus DEI. At ille, Mi- 
ce nimꝰ verd, inquit, Per Deum! 2 Non delebo te 
cc in KElernum. Mox Apoſtolus Dei Chiro- 
ce graphum accepit, et quamvis prorſus ſcrib- 

ce endi imperitus eſſet, ſcripſit: He Junt con- 
" ditiones, quUas Aipulatur Mon AMMED Ap. 
cc po'LLAHI filius : Non ingredietur Meccam | 
. armatus, niſi tantum accinctus gladio, eoque in 

ec pagina recondito : Neminem eu ejus civibus | 
40 ſecum inde exire compel let, fs iſte civis in ea 5 
e remanere voluerit, &c. Al-Bochari 
Cum autem invaleſceret ægritudo ejus, 
« dixit, Aﬀerte mihi atramentum et chartam, 
ce ut ſcribam vabis Librum, quo poſt obitum 
. * meum nou erretis eee. ues: Abu Feda, 5 


The 


6 xxxviii N 0 1 * 8. 1 
The Mahometans in oe THe recourſe to 

a miracle to account for the former of theſe 
inſtances, and aſcribe the latter to a delirium 
under which the prophet laboured, from the 
violence of his diſeaſe. It is, however, far 
more probable to ſuppoſe, that in theſe trying 
ſituations the impoſtor for a while forgot the 


ignorance which he had: aſſumed, and _ 
” , vered his real charcter. | 


. 2 1. 3. Contributes. a new, a trite, 
ai peculiar ſpecies of evidence for the trutb of 
bis religion.] In the form of didactic precept 
in which the Koran is written, and under that 
authority of a maſter which its author aſſumes, 


it was not difficult for him to impoſe upon the : 

fimple and unſuſpecting minds of followers, _ Aas 
who were intereſted in the ſucceſs of his arms, S 
and to whom the idea of his divine commiſ- Ko 


| fion was welcome, as affording the ſpirit and 
ſupport of their party: nor is there a necef- 


ſity for recurring to any other cauſe for the p 

admiration in which this compoſition is ſtill Fe 

held, than that principle of attachment with —_ 

which all men are diſpoſed to regard the ear - oY 

| lieſt productions of their country. _ . 1 
But different is the manner in which the t 

doctrines of Chriſtianity are communicated to Y 


us, and OE: of the ranges: of which Ws 
* ; Mahomet | 5 


LR 


2 * 


Mahomet Feallec h eaſelf; is is 1 and 
hiſtorical form under which the Biographers 


of Jeſus Chriſt - repreſent him. Uninveſted 


with the impoſing character of maſter, un · 


adorned with the ſplendour of eonqueſt, his 
hiſtorians bring him forward to our view, only 5 
as the apparent brother and equal of human 
kind. It is to the innocence and fimplicity. 
of his life, more perhaps than to the powers 
with which he was inveſted, that they call the 


attention of men; and while thus artleſsly, 


in the common ſcenes and amidſt the humble 


duties of life, they diſplay the character = 
their maſter, they leave the truth of hiz pre- 


tenſion to be ſupported in every future age, 


as it was left in the age which was diſtin=' 
guiſhed by his appearance, by the unpreju- 


diced reaſoning : and inference of mankind. 5 


In this mode of complies no arts are 


ee to excite aſtoniſhment, or to im- 
poſe upon credulity. The conduct of the 
man is united with the pretenſions of the 
teacher. The life of him who aſſumed to 
himſelf the title of the Saviour of the world, 5 


is related with the ſame ſimplicity as that of 


the loweſt of our kind ; and n@other admi- | 


1 ration is claimed . its narration, . 


% 1 . 


* HM + 


„ M O T. 2 fg 
what is due to the ſiiceꝶ ſorm of hiſtorical 


us a Divine Inflrufor, and on the e of : 


truth. 


4 2 


That the manner, therefore, | in which he 
Goſpels. are written, is not eſteemed as 
grand and unequivocal 'a teſtimony of the. 


truth of Chriſtianity, as that of the Koran i is 


by the followers of Mahomet, can only be 


aſcribed to that ſplendor of evidence, in which 
this comparatively meaner one is loſt ;. being 


too diſtant and refined t to affect we \generilty 


Ss 


ef mankind. . 


1 8 240. l. 21. To exemplity theſe ertraordi- 


nary qualities and virtues in the actions of that 
fe, &c.] A more regular and minute diſ- 
cuſſion of Chriſt's life and actions does not 


fall within the defign of theſe Sermons. Bi- 


ſhop Newcows has indeed exhauſted the fub- 
ject in a work which does equal honour-to the 
piety, taſte, and learning of its excellent Au- 


thor. See, Obſervations. on our Lord's Condus 


bis Moral Character. | 


p 


P. 272. I. 14. And more particularly 55 Chrift 


In the Gaſpel.] And when Jeſus the ſon of 
Mary ſaid, 6 O Children of Iſrael, verily I am 
ec the Apoſtle of God ſent unto you, confirming 


6 the law which was s delivered before me, 


4 . 


yo 1 4 
- N b y f f 


yr ſhall be* Ages.” Kor. chap. Ixi.. 


'E s. 


cc and WS. 2 tidings of an 1 
« who ſhall come after me, and whoſe name 


A fimilar prediction is impiouſly aſcribed 
to Chriſt ; in the ſpurious Goſpel which. bears 


the name of St. Barnabas; a. work, which (as | 
I have already obſerved DY probably was ori- 
ginally forged by heretical Chriſtians, and has 
önce been interpolated to ſupport the preten- 


ſions of Mahomet. The Arabic original ſtill 
exiſts in the Eaſt i: and tranſlations both 


into the Italian and Spaniſh languages are pre- 
ſerved in Europe. By the obliging commu- | 


c nication of the Rev. Dr. Moxxaovss, of 


Queen's College, who has in his polleſſion an 


ancient MS. containing the whole Span iſſi 
verſion, and alſo a tranſlation of a conſider- 


able part of the work into literal Engliſh, I | 
am enabled to give my readers ſome ſpeci- 
mens of this audacious forgery, and of the 


manner in which the goſpel hiſtory has been 


/ 


here corrupted, ſo as to accommodate it to 
a intereſſa and aſſertions of oe . 


* e is . fone the « fans root, jt ausn the are . 


a Mobammed, or Maboseg. 


17777CCͤR f 
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| Chap. g6. 


„ And when Jeſus had ended his prayer, 
« the High Prieſt cried with a loud voice, 
Stay Jeſus, we want to know who thou art, 
for the quiet of our people. He anſwered, 
« T am Jeſus of Nazareth, born of Mary, of 
«the ſtock of David, a mortal man, and 
« fear God, and ſeek his honour. and glory. 
« The High Prieft ſaid, It is written in 
ec the book of Moſes, - that God is to ſend. 
ce the Meſſias, who will come and declare thge 
ec truth, and will bring mercy. with him, and 
cc therefore we deſire thee to tell us, if thou 
ec art the Meſſias whom we expect? Jeſus 
ac ſaid, It is true that God bath. ſo promiſed, 
e but I am not he: for he was created be- 
fore me. The High Prieſt ſaid, By thy 
„c words and ſigns we know that thou art a 
e prophet and a ſaint of God; and therefore 
ce J intreat thee in his name and for his ſake, 
4 that thou tell us how the Meffias will cm. 
ci Jeſus anſwered, as God liveth, I am not i 1 
e that Meſſias which the tribes of the earth x. 
"«« walt for, as God promiſed by our father 
* 60 Abraham, faying, i in thy family I wilt bleſs 
- « all tribes. But when God ſhalt rake me 
*.out of the won, ng will again promote 
* | 3 5 « this 


(4 


0 ＋ E 8. FE i 
60 this cared edited, ble hi wicked be- 
cc ljeve that I am the Son of God. My, 
ce words and doctrine will be corrupted, in⸗ 
cc ſomueh that ſcarce thirty faithful ſhall be N 
6 found. Then will God have mercy' on ?: 
« people, and will ſend: his meſſenger into 
ce the world, by whom he hath created all * 
« things: and he will come from the Saut“ 
« with power, and will deſtroy Idolaters, and 
cc take away from Satan the empire that he 
c has over men, and will bring the mercy! of 
God and falvation to thoſe that ſhall be- 
e lieve him. Bleſſed ar are en, 292 ſhall be- 
6 11 15 kim. . Fee 


1 Y am as 605 looſe his ſhoes, 

6 ins had the favour. to ſee him. The Pre- 

“ ſident, High Prieſt, and Herod ſaid, Diſ- 

* turb not thyſelf, Joſs the ſaint of God, 555 

« for i in our time there will be no more fodb- 

. «tion : for we will write to the holy ſenate. | 
& of Rome, that by an imperial decree none 

_ & may. call thee God. | Jeſus ſaid, I am not 

(c comforted with this; for from whence m 

cc hope for light, darkneſs will come. But 
66 1 e is in the coming - of the 
« g's 


Alix v r 


* os 


2 MeGeoge of God, who will deſtroy a | 


& falſe opinions concerning me; and his law 


-* hall run through the whole, world; for ſo 


God promiſed our father Abraham. And 


above all, my comfort is, that his faith | 
« ſhall have no end, but ſhall be inviolable, 
God. The High Prieſt 


and preſeryed by Go 
aid, Will any more prophets appear after 
te the coming of the Meſſias? Jeſus an- 
t ſwered, There will come no more true pro- 


i phets ſent by God: but there will come 


4 many falſe prophets, for which I grieve; 


& becauſe they will be fired up by Satan, 


ce by the juſt judgment of God, and they witl 


_ 6 ſhelter themſelves with my Goſpel. Herod, 


 & ſaid, How is it the zuſt judgment of God, 
ec that ſuch wicked men ſhould come ?' Jeſus 
40 ſaid, It is juſt that he that believes not the 
< truth to his ſalvation, ſhould believe a lie 
to his condemnation ; for the world def- 


44 piſeth the good and believeth the bad, as is 
4 ſeen in the time of Micheas and Jeremias: 


Ae for every one loveth his like. The High 


«Prieſt ſaid, What will the Meſfias be call- 
c ed, and how ſhall his coming and manner 
4 of life be known ? Jeſus anſwered, T he 

«yams of e meſſenger of God is ADMIR- 
i * e ABLE | 


1 
„„ * 1 4 
1 - i 26 : 
i 5 e # 
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# 
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* o E te 


ic Ab E *; fot "God hinhſelf gave it him 
ec after he had created his ſoul and placed it 
« jn celeſtial brightneſs. God ſaid, Obſerve 
ee Mohammed, for I will for thy ſake create 
& paradiſe and the world with 2 great number 


* of creatures, of which I make thee a pte- 


ee ent; ſo that whoſoever ſhall - bleſs ther 
« ſhall be bleſſed, and whofoever ſhaft curſe 


5 ce thee ſhall be curſed. And when I ſhall 
"ns thee into the world I will fehd thee for 2 
« my meſſenger of ſalvation, and thy words 3 | 


© ſhall. be true; ſo that heaven and earch 
« ſhall fail, but they ſhall never fail in thy 
ce law. Mohammed is his bleſſed name. 
« e Then the multitude lift up their voices and 
e « ſaid, Send us, O our God, thy meſſen- 
ger; come preſently, O Mee tor, 1 


* . 8 


e the ſalyation of the world.” 


P. 256. 1. 15. By the Abbe of Mabe- 
metaniſm the Koran has been always held Forth 
as the greateſt: of Miracles.) cc Auctor celebris 


ce Abu Mohammed Moſtapha Ebnalſaib Ha- 


1. > Þ.# 


cc ſan, cognomine Gennabiz aſſerit Alcoramm 


cc continere ſexaginta millia miracula. Ahmed 


ce filius Abdo'l Halim in ſua apologia affirmat 
0 i; Altoranum ee majus miraculum, quam ſuſcita- 


* This is an alluſion to the name of Mohaninied, which is a 
2 * from the Arabic ver homes, to. praiſe, to c. 


5 2 l — 
ſb | 
a 


. lionen | 


„ 1 1 


& tionem mortuorum: ef krrellrter continere 


cc omnes alios facros hibros.; et completFi omnia 
* tempora, preterita, prejentia, et futura. "Re 


e gazel in profeſſione fidei Mahometicæ profi- 
cc tetur, Alcoranum eſſe æternum, ſubhiſtentem 
ſſeentia Da.” Maracci de Aenne p- 
43, 44. | 
P. 259. 1. 11. Tn the language of Arabia 10. 
Of the language, of. Arabia, in the time of 


Mahomet, there were ſeveral diſtinct dialects. 
The grand diſtinction, however, was that 

which ſubſiſted between the language of the 
tribes of Hamyar and Koreiſn. That of 


Hamyar is ſaid to have been the moſt ancient, 


and to have approached neareſt in its genius 
and fignification to the Hebrew and Syriac. N 
The dialect of Koreiſh was, however, uni- 

verſally eſteemed- the moſt elegant, and in 


oppoſition to the other was call rhe pure 


Arabic. The ſuperior degree of refinement 
which the tribe of Koreiſh had introduced in- 
to their language, aroſe from various cauſes ; 


8 their diſtinguiſhed rank as guardians of 
the temple of Mecca; from their ſituation, 
almoſt in the centre of Arabia, which pre- 


cluded them from ſuch an intercourſe witk 


foreigners, as might have corrupted their 
"gage; and above all, from the continual 
* 


3 
* 
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ul trives to Mecca, which, 


a gave them an opportunity of ſelecting from - 


their diſcourſe and compoſitions ſuch. words. 
-and expreſſions as they deemed moſt elegant, g 
and thus gradually of transfuſing the various 
beauties of the whole language into their own. 
dialect. In this diale& the Koran is writ- 
ten; and of thisgpurity and perſpicuity of 
his language Mahomet frequently. boaſts... See 
Pococke's e P- eee TIF; Ko- 
ran, P+ 223 | 
"Pe 25k; 15. There | is "inde 10 ie 
of the authenticity of any compoſitions, Kc. 


The high veneration with which the ſerip- - 


tures have been reſpected, and that ſuſpicious | 
jealouſy with which they have been guarded 
both by Jews and Chriſtians of every ſect, 
even from the earlieſt ages, afford a ſtrong + *- 
argument againſt the charge of corruption. ; 
The Jews, in particular, are ſaid to have car- 
ried this regard even to the exceſs of ſuperſti- 
tion. Their laborious zeal has prompted 
ſome among them to number the chapters, 
the ſentences, and even the words contained 
In their ſcriptures : and they have further re- 
marked, how often, and in what form, each 
word occurs chroughout the whole. Their 
accuracy and caution in tranſcribing their ſa- 
9 cred 
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_ ered volumes was, if pofflble, fit greater. fe 

One of their Rabbins! has enumerated no teſs ed 

a than twenty precepts concerning this matter, | fu 

the ſtricteſt and moſt cautious which fupers = 

ſtitious Zeal could dictate. . Their ſcriptures ob 

| were not confined to the hands of a few inte- : tc 

3 | reſted individuals, their prieſts or their rul- * 

ers; but were diſperſed at large throughout N 

the whole body of the Jewiſh nation: they W 

were publicly read in the ſynagogues every A 

ſabbath, where they were likewiſe depoſited wo 

under the immediate ſanction 'of public aus 4 

thority, and Preſerved with an awful venera- 2p ks 

tion, which in the preſent age will, perhaps, "| 

with difficulty be conceived or credited, 2 

Every, even the moſt accidental, mark of a 

Aiſteſpect was deemed a erime, which fo. 5 

" thing leſs than rag? mortificati * | 1 

5 „ 1 8 8 1 
. P. 273. I. 14. Te very exceptions to 7 

Feneral poſition are "few, and contribute addi- 3 

tional proofs in favour of the facred text.] , 

Trifling variations are by no means ſufficient | 

to deprive any writings of their claim to the | 5 1 

character of purity. If this ſhould be admit- 2 


ted, the authenticity of every compoſition | 
Which has paſſed through the hands of tran- 2 


To” Moſes, in Tractatu de 3b. Leg. cap. OW 
a0 {cribers, > 


* 


fetib rs, and: tranflators is at onde deftroy- 
ed; for fince all are woo ſubject to 


ſuch errors, all muſt of courſe be involved 
in one common cenſure. It may be further 
obſerved; that on this ground, ſtrong objec⸗ 
tions might be made to the Koran irſelf, as 
well as to our Scriptures. That too has its 
various readings, in the accutate collection of 


which the. laborious. induſtry of Mahometan 


commentators has been frequently employed. | 
Different copies differ materially in the titles 
of the chapters, the number of verſes, the 
diſtinction of periods; and other e : 


which ſtrongly affect the ſenſe. wt 

The Koran of the Perſians and the Shiites 
differs 3 in many places from that of the Turks 
and Sonnites, even in eſſential. points: Yet 
that any 


and univerſally deny:;-. . 


P. 275. l. 17. That nb fuch corruption 85 


he pretended, has ever happened 10 our ſcrip- 
tures] Whilſt we defend the integrity of our 


ſcriptures againſt the abſurd and futile objec- 
tions of Mahomet and his deluded followers, 


ve. ſhould be cateful left by. our own injudi- 


| cious conduet we * occaſion. to a ſimilar 5 
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argument can be drawn from hence 
againſt the purity and integrity of their ſcrip- Z 
tures, the followers &. en e ; 


By 
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charge. A ſerious and thi 


ng man cannot 


but be alarmed at that unbounded licence, of | 
conjecture, and that extravagant rage for cor- - 
rection and alteration of the ſacred text, 


which has been too often indulged by pious, 
though i injudicious commentators. That the 


text of every edition which we poſſeſs, ſtands 


| frequently i in need of emendation, cannot per- 


haps be denied. But the proper mode of : 


emendations ſeems to be, not by fanciful ſpe- 
culation and. conjecture, but by facts; by a 


compariſon of ancient MSS. and ancient 


verſions. Much too is to be effected towards 
the illuſtration of obſcure and difficult paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, by an accurate knowledge 


of the cognate languages, and by an atten - 
tion to the manners aud cuſtoms of eaſtern . 
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nations. ; 


P. 304. F Further Obſervations on Miracles. 
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In judging of Miracles there are certain 


criteria, peculiar to the ſubject, ſufficient to 
conduct our enquiries, and warrant our de- 
termination. Aſſuredly they do not appeal 
| 2 our 9 or. they Pip pete” _ 


only 
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NOTE s 1 


only the exiflen de ef a voi RODE of 


things, but our actual knowledge of the ap- 


pearance that order exhibits, and of the ſe- 


condary material cauſes, from which it, in 


moſt caſes, proceeds. If a miraculous event 
were effected by the immediate hand of God, 
and yet bore no mark of diſtinction from the 
ordinary effects of his agency, it would im- 
preſs no ane and probably: aw aken 


no attention. we bees 


Our knowledge of this 3 ae of 
things, though limited, is real, and there: 


fore it is effential to a Miracle, both that it 


differ from that courſe, and be accompanied 
with min and enen ag of _ 
—— LLP: 4 N 


But as the term Wards is ok ently 
etimes abuſed, in the contro» 


uſed, and 
verſy upon this ſubject, I beg leave to ſtate, 
in a few words, my own ideas. The courſe 
of nature is, we are told, fixed and unalter- 
able, and therefore it is not conſiſtent with 
the immutability of God, to perform Mi- 


racles. But furely, they who reaſon in this 


manner, beg the point in queſtion. We 
have no right to aſſume, that the Deity has 
ordained ſuch general laws as will exelude his 
| interpolitind, and we cannot ſuppoſe that he 
” * D 2 _ would 
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5 W forbear to interfere, where any impor- 


tant end could be anſwered. This interpo- 
ſition, though i it controuls, in particular caſes, d 


the energy, does not diminiſh the utility of 


thoſe laws. It leaves them to fulfil their own 


proper. purpoſes, and only effects a diſtinct 
purpoſe for which they were not calculated. 


Let us, awer aſk, what is meant by 
this ability in the order of Nature? Gravi- 


tation is known by experience, and acts ac- 
cording to rules, which repeated obſervation 


has enabled us to aſcertain — yet Magnetiſm, 
of which the rules are doubtleſs equally fix- 


ed, though more imperfectly known, ſuſpends 
the force of gravitation. Is nature then un- 
certain in her operations, or ſhould we not 


rather ſay, that in, different circumſtances her 
agency is different? Have not both their = 


proper ſphere of action, and does it betray 


any credulity in admitting the evidence of 


thoſe who have marked their oppoſite effects ? 


In certain circumſtances we may have ſtrong 


reaſon to expect, that the one would act ra- 
ther than the other. But by a competent 
witneſs of the fact, we ſhould ſoon. be per- 
fuaded to believe, that a Phenomenon, how- 


ever extraordinary in itſelf, and however dif- 


ferent from our mee. 
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the general laws of matter and motion, into | 
which the moſt; oppoſite phenomena may be 
reſolved, it is certain, that we do not yet 
know w them in their full extent; and there. _ 
fore that events, which- are related by judi- 5 
cious and difintereſted perſons, and a e | 
ſame time imply no graſs contradiction, are 
poſſible in themſelves, and e 5 a cer. 

tain degrede of proof. PT 


If the courſe of nature pn hs gs po 
order of « events, which God has ordained for 
the government of the world, it includes 
both his ordinary and extraordinary diſpenſa- 5 
tions, and among them Miracles may have 
their place, as a part of the univerſal plan. n = 
It is, indeed, confiftent with ſound philoſoo 5 

phy and not inconſiſtent with pure religion, i 
to acknowledge that they were diſpoſed by 
the ſupreme Being at the ſame time with the 
more ordinary effects of his power; that their 8 
eauſes and occafions were arranged with the 
ſame regularity ; and that in reference chiefly 
to their concomitant circumſtances of perſons, 
and times, to the ſpecific' ends for which | 
they were employed, and to our idea of the 
immediate neceffity there is for a divine agent, f 
n differ from common events, in { 50h 
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the hand of God acts as 3 though 
e ſub- 
ject, Miracles, inſtead of contradicting Na- 
ture, form a part of it: and all I object to 
is, that what our limited reaſon, ang, ſcanty 5 
experience may comprehend, ſhould be re- 


leſs viſibly. On this conſideration of t 


preſegted as a full and exact view of the poſ- 
eben or e varieties en n the work 


Are we then- aſked, Jud is: be 


CREDIBLE? We reply, that abſtractedly con- 


 fidered, they are not totally incredible; that 


they are capable of indirect proof from ana- 
logy; and of direct from teſtimony; that in 


the common and daily courſe of worldly af- 
fairs, events, the improbability of which, 


antecedently to all teſtimony, was very great, 


is overcome and deſtroyed by the authority 
of competent and honeſt witneſſes; that the 
Chriſtian Miracles were objects of real and 
proper experience to thoſe who ſaw them ; : 
and that whatſoever the ſenſes, of mankind 
can perceive, their report may ſubſtantiate, 

Should it be aſked, Whether Miracles were 


NECESSARY ? and whether the end propoſed | 


to be effected by them, could warrant ſo im- 
mediate and extraordinary an interference of 
ay * ; "_ — Dr yon 


tions 
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tions ſuppoſe? 0 this we might anſwer, 


that if the fact be eſtabliſhed, all reaſonings 
4 priori concerning their neceſſity muſt Hhe- -. 
frivolous, and may, be falſe. Me are not ca- 


pable of deciding” on'a queſtion, which, how- 
ever ſimple in appearance, is yet too com- 


plex in its parts, and too extenſive i in ob- 5 


ject, to be fully comprehended by 'the hu- 
man underſtanding. We know not what 


event is neceſſary, or wkat means are requiſite | 


to effect it. Events apparently inſignificant 


are frequently combined with others of the 
greateſt 1 eee and i im portance „and in- 


deed ſo combined as to be inſeparable from 
them; nay to have been the conditional cauſes 
without which they could not be produced, 
and even the efficient cauſes "when: ee Th 
produced Wem; ro * 3 


Whether God could, or eee 9 Aga | 


effected all the ends defigned to be promoted | 


by the; goſpel, without deviating from the 


common courſe of his providence, and inter- 
fering with its general laws, is a ſpeculation 
that a modeſt enquirer would carefully avoid; 
for jt carries on the very face of it a degree 9 


preſumption totally unbecoming the ſtate of 


a mortal being. Infinitely ſafer is it for us fo 
Nn in what the Almighty has done, 


94 than 


1 


f tions about what he might have done, 


bi NOTES 


than to embarraſs. our minds. with ſpecula: 


quiries of this kind are generally inconclu- . 
five, and always uſeleſs, They reſt, on. 8 
ſolid principles, are conducted by ng fixe | 
rules, and lead to no clear convition. 2 
— curigfity or Yanity ; they are pro: 
ſecuted amidft ignorance and error; and they 
frequently terminate in anten een 
or univerſal ſeepticiſm. 


He that arraigns the aoceſſity of an extra- 


ordinary providence, may in the end, queſ- 


tion even the exiſtence of an ordinary one: 


for when the genius of wild and undiſtinguiſh- 


ing enquiry is once let looſe on ground where 
there are no direct paths, and no ſettled li- 
mits, who can tell whither the by es ok : 
Dy impetuous ſpirit may be carried 9. © ; 


God is the beſt, and indeed the only judge, 
how far Miracles are proper to promote any par- 
ticular deſign of his providence : and how far 
that defign would have been left unaccompliſh- 
ed, if common and ordinary methods only had 
been purſued, So from the abſence of Mi- 
racles. we may conclude, in any ſuppoſed caſe, 
that they were not neceſſary; from their ex- 
iſtenee, ſupported by fair teſtimony, in any 


4 2 1 1 given 


given 1 we : may y infer ik con Ti 
Pl are proper, „ E985, Ne ? 

Now we are not only t of App 
2 conjecture to another, and of carifrogtingg 
an objection. founded on metaphyſical ſpecu: 

lations by an anſwer of the ſame kind ; S but v we 


— A view of the ſtate of eds 5 
in general, and of the Jewiſh nation in par · 
tieular, and an examination of the nature and 
tendency of the chriſtian religian, with poin) | 
dut very clearly the great expediency af ami 
raculous integpoſition; and when we: reflect on 
the graciqus and important ends that were to 
be effected by it we ſhall be convinced that it 
was not an idle and uſeleſs diſplay of divine 
power; but that while the męans effected and 
 Fonfirmed the end, the end fully juſtiſied and 
illuſtrated the Means, i aavitvet; at 
If we reſlect an the almoſt irrefiſtible force 
of prejudice, and the ſtrong oppoſition, i it uni⸗ 
verſally made to the eſtabliſhment of a new 
religion on the demolition of rites. and cere: 
monies, which authority had made facred, 
and euſtom had familiarized; if we refle& on 
the extent and i importance, as well as the fig- 
gularity of the Chriſtian plan ; what was its 


ed purpoſe to effect, 10 what 1 
ties 


—— 


1 


ties it was neceſſarily called to ſtruggle with, 
before that purpoſe could be effected; how 
much it was oppoſed by the opinions and by 
the practice of the generality of mankind; 
by Philoſophy; by ſuperſtition ; by corrupt 
paſſions, and by inveterare habits ; by pride, 
and ſegſuality; in ſhort, by every engine of 
human influence, whether formed · by craft, or 
aided by power; if we ſeriouſly reflect on 
theſe things, and give them their due force 
(and experience ſnews us that we can ſcarcely 
give them too much) we ſnall be induced to 
admit even the neceſſity of a niraculous in- 
terpoſition, at a time when common means 
muſt inevitably, in our #:pprekgntiving, have 
n of ſucceſs. | 
The revelation of the divine will 57 in- 
wire perſons is, as ſuch, miraculous; and 
therefore before the adverſaries of the goſpel 
can employ with propriety their objections to 
the particular Miracles on which its credibi- 
lity is reſted, they ſhould ſhew the impoſſibi- 
lity of any revelation whatſoever. If they 
grant, what indeed they cannot diſprove, the 
poffible exiſtence of a revelation, it is abſurd 
to ſay, that the Deity can interfere in the act 
of revealing his will, and cannot, in ſupply- 


ing res for the reality of his inter- 
1 5 5 | ference. f 


ference. en age the revelation be 
given, ſucceeding ages can know it only from 
teſtimony ; and if they admit on the report. 
of their fellow · creatures, that God had, in- 
ſpire any being with the preternatural xnqw- 
ledge of his will, why: ſhould they deny, that 
he had enabled the ſame being to heal the 
ſick, or to cleanſe the leprous? And how, 
5 may it be aſked, ſhould the divine Teacher 
give a more direct and conſiſtent proof of his 
preternatural commiſſion, than by diſplaying 
thoſe ſigns and eee e War the fin- | 
ger of God# - | 7 e 


As then the fact itſelf ibpite, no pal 
bility, the credibility of it will depend upon 
the character of thoſe who report it, and on 
the end which it profeſſes to purſue. if 

That the Apoſtles could not be deceived, 
and that they had no temptation to deceive, 
has been repeatedly demonſtrated ; and ſo 
powerful is the proof addueed in ſupport of 
their teſtimony, that the infidels of theſe later 
days have been obliged to abandon the ground 
on which their predeceſſors ſtood; to diſclaim 
all moral evidences ariſing from the charac- 
ter and relation of eye-witneſſes; and to main- 
tain upon metaphyfical, rather than hiftorical 
principles, that Miracles are utterly incapable 
4 5 4 „ 


5 
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in their own nature of exiſting in any 9 f 
ſtances, byes of 15 20 5 by. a "OA 
gence, ' 


the ſubject of Miracles by an induction of 
e inſtances, would be unneceſſary. 
ſtances have been frequently adduced, 


and ably enforced by ſeveral eminent writers, | 


and never more ſucceſsfuly than by one, 


whoſe long and well ſpent life has been uſe - 
ful to the world, and ornamental to the learn- 


ed body to which he helongs; whoſe erudition 


derives freſh luſtre from his virtues, and whoſe 


character is equally venerable as a defender of 
the Chriſtian faith, and as a dn of Chriſe 
tian meeknels : and benevolence, | | 


P. 335. J. 13. When the Caliph, Omar, 5 


contemporary and companion. of Mahomet, was 
folicited . to ſpare the celebrated library ry of Alex- 
gudria, he replied to this E 1 See Abu' 


Pharaj. Hiſt. Dypaſt. p. 180. Harris's Phi- 
lological Enquiries, P- 21 L. Moder Univ. 


Hiſt. vol. i. p. 498. 


Pi. 341. 1. 5. Mahomet em to 4 ca enter- | 
tained very . groſs and mi Halen ideas of the Chrif- 


tian Trinity.) If we trace the Chriſtian reli- 


gion through the various revolutions of the 


* See Dr. Sane 5 judicious Reply to Mr, Hime: oy 05 


1 church 


To illuſtrate dest 8 e on 


appellation of Catholic. Explications of thoſe 
doctrines may vary; but the grand eſſentials 


of them ſeem to be interwoven with the ori - 
ginal texture of Chriſtian faith, I mean the 
doctrines of the DIVINITY and ATONEMENT of 


Chriſt : doctrines alike unknown to the Koran 
of Mahomet and the Creed of Socinus. | 


Yet notwithſtanding this remarkable coin - 


cidence of opinion, there is ſcarcely any thing 


which the modern Socinian affects to regard | 


with greater : abhorrence and indignation, than 
A compariſon that aſſociates his own. tenets 


with thoſe of Mahomet. Fo the eye of rea- 


fon, however, the fimilarity is clear and ap- 
parent. The title of Unitarian is equally 
boaſted of by the diſciple of Socinus and the 
follower of the Arabian prophet. | Both of 


them reject the Divinity of our Lord; and 
with a confidence wholly unbecoming a 


being whoſe faculties are ſo bounded as 


man's, both of them maintain the impoſſi- 
bility of a- three-fold mode of ſubſiſtence 
in the divine nature, becauſe the human 
intellect is incapable of forming any preciſe 


ideas of the ſubject : as hed nothing could be 
real 


N O » Wl 


Nn we ſhall obſerve two. doftrines which, | 
 beypntl all the reſt, mark with a diſtinguiſh- | 
ing luſtre the creed which juſtly lb the 
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real in the eſſence of the divinity, which i is 
not level to the comprehenſion of man! The 
objections of both to this ſublime myſt 5 
proceed on the ſame preſumprions. I call 
them preſumptions; for they merit no better 
title. The appeal to reaſon will not be grant- 
ed, till reaſon is proved to be infallible. Its 
objections are brought from an imperfect fa- 
culty, exerciſed in a limited ſphere. ' But the 
doctrine T am now ſpeaking of, as it was not 
of its diſcovery, ſo neither is it a ſubject for 
its inveſtigation. Reaſon has no data in itſelf 
on which to proceed, either for finding i it out 
independently of a divine revelation ; 3 or for | 
ſcrutinizing it, when it is revealed. 


Metaphyſical arguments and 1 8 2 
priori muſt at beſt be precarious and unſatis- 
factory. Beings, formed as we are, muſt de- 
rive conviction from another quarter. We 
can only reaſon from what we know ; and 
where we have no grounds in that ſpecies of 
evidence which falls within the ſphere of hu- 
man obſervation, we muſt reſt fatisfied with 
our ignorance. But if a revelation is given to 
ſupply the defects of natural knowledge, and 
unfold ſuch doctrines as reaſon could have 
formed no b of; inſtead of cavilling 

| 5 ar 


* OT E * Lijit 
at their myſteriouſneſs, we ought. filemdy and 3 


gratefully to acquieſce in their truth. 


enn the Socinian and the Mahometan a 
Jeet to our doctrine its inconſiſtency with hu- 


man reaſon. The objection ſu ppoſes that man 
is poſſeſſed of a larger comprehenſion than 
falls to the lot of mortality; and thas what 
he cannot underſtand, cannot be true. 


We appeal to the ſeriptures. But he Ma- 8 


eee and Socinians have both diſcovered 
the ſame.methods of interpretation; and ei- 


ther by falſe gloſſes pervert their plain and 


obvious meaning; or when the teſtimony is ſo 


direct and explicit, that no forced conſtruction | 
can evade it, they have recourſe to the laſt 


artifice of abortive an 295 IF of nps, 
| irren * 
I the Aube 3 like the Phan- 


tomiſt of mare ancient times, the reality of 


the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, as repre- 
ſented by the evangeliſts; the Socinian, by 
denying their efficacy, finks them to the level 


of common -martyrdom : and though the 
facts themſelves be not queſtioned, yet their ; 
15 deſign and end is uy: lofts in the creed as 


Socinus. | 
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de But. let God be true, and every. man a 
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liar.“ If theſe are the doctrines: of the 8845 
pel, let us receive them whether Mahemetans 


be converted, or hot. Let us deliver and 
defend the rath, ler the {overs of i it be what 
: it Will. | 


T There is no ed of the Chriſtian 1 3 
in which the Divinity of Chriſt was not ad- 
mitted as a primary article: nor can the ene 
mies of this doctrine point out the time when 
if it be a falſity, it was admitted as a truth: 


much leſs can they acrount for its admiſſion 


into the ſeyeral {mbols of Chriſtian faich in 


the very firſt ages, if it was à doctrine un- 
known to Chriſt and his Apoſtles. The So- 


einian hypotheſis ſtaggers all ſpeculation. It 
is contrary to every maxim of hiſtorical evi- 
dence; and if purſued to its obvious conſe- 


quences, includes in it the overthrow of 


Chriſtianity, and renders every record of every 


age ſuſpicious and uncertain, It reverſes the 


common rules by which we judge of paſt 


events; and in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the ex- 


: preſſion, makes the i, hoſt, and the aft, : 


#+ft;; —makes the leſs ſuperior to the greater; 
and what is doubtful and partial, more deci- 
ſive than what is full, clear, and certain. 


Examine Socinianiſm by any rule of hiſtory 


that has been adopted for the trial of any fact, 


4 
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+0 


immediate fo | 


43. 1 
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ot the dentro tha at has Ok paſſed on 


any opinion, and we can ſcarcely avoid ſeeing a 


its utter inconfiſtency with the univerſal creed 
of the Chriſtian church from the earlieſt | pe- 


. 


riod of its exiſtence to the preſent time. 


-Is it then probable that the whole church 


| ſhould have formed a wrong idea, not only : 
of a few circumſtantial points, but of mat. 


ters of the higheſt conſequence, through every. 
period in which we tre capable of tracing the 


hifſtor 


more than a mere nun, how can it be account- 4: 
ed for, that his Divinity ſhould be the ge- 5 
neral and current ſentiment of the church in 

ſo early a period as the preſent enemies of the 


doctrine are obliged to acknowledge it was? 


of its opinions? If Chriſt was nothin ing 4 


> 


It was acknowledged by thoſe who were the 


the church, and whoſe particular bufineſs it 


was to explain, illuſtrate, and defend i its doo. * 
trines. What the K, 
they delivered not as their own private ſpecu . 


F delivered on this ſubjec 


* 


lations, 5 but as the known and avowed ſenſe 


of the Catholic church. "They 1 were only the 
inſtruments of communicating this ſenſe of 


wers of the apoſtles: and when - ih 
. heretics who. oppoſed the doctrine aroſe, they l 
were anſwered in ſet treatiſes by thoſe who | 
may juſtly be called the great guardians of | 
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Ixvi NOTES 


Chriſtian dotrines to, the world. They did 
not pride themſelves 'on the novelties of in- 


vention. They came forward with an eſtab- | 


liſhed rule in their hands; and were happy. to 


be eſteemed not the ſetters forth of Arrange. be- | 


1 


trines, but the plain aſſertors of e old and ac- 


FS 


b knowledged truths, 


Socinianiſm makes every _ doubtful, 


And no wonder—while it makes ſo. little of 


the moſt expreſs declaragions « of ſcripture, we 


need not be ſurpriſed, that it ſhould pay We 
little reſpect to the e evidence of h hif- 


ry, „ 


Some late attempts on u the Chriſtian ſyſtem 


have. alarmed the fears of more modeſt and 
humble believers, The attempts, however, 


| though artfully conducted, have defeated their 


own end. The zeal of 1 innovation has firetch- 


ed beyond i its own meaſure: and ſober Chriſ- 


tians have been rather ſhocked by its daring 
outrages, than ſiaggered in their a by its 
ſpeciouſneſs and ſophiſtry, 

If the attempts had ſucceeded, we mould 
have had little remaining but the name of 


Chriſtianity: and that in the end would have 


yielded to a name more grateful | to thoſe 


al would rob it of its diſtinguiſhing. ho- | 
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The: 8 Are Socinianiſin to Deitn ? 
is very flight; and eſpecially that ſpecies of 
Socinianiſm which has been patronized by a 
writer, who in order to ſupport i it has thought : 
Proper to abandon the inſpiration of the ſcrip- 
tures; and has made no ſcruple to call the 

apoſtle St. Paul an inconcluſive reaſoner“. 
On ſuch” a footing Socinianiſm may poſſiblß 
maintain its ground. But on ſuch a footing 

Deiſm may maintain Its ground much better: 

and it is rather wonderful that thoſe who have 
given up ſo much, ſhould retain any thing. 


For what is there in Chriſtianity, when all its 


diſtinguiſhing doctrines are taken away, that 


could render it a ſubje& worthy of a particu- 


lar revelation? Did the ſtupendous miracles 
that were wrought to introduce and eftabliſh 
it in the world, and the train of prophecies” 
which were gradually diſcloſed to point out 
its. high and illuſtrious origin, find. an end 5 


ſuitable to their extraordinary nature? 


Morality, and a future ſtate, meide 1 5 
whole of Chriſtianity according to the repre·- 


ſentation of a Socinian. But ſuppoſe a Deiſt 
ſhould adopt (as many have, and juſtly may) 


the ſame morality, and the fame fences on 3 
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che ATM of natural evidetice,, wherein lies 
the eſſential and difcriminating characteriſtic 
of Chriſtianity? Where lies the real difference 
between a believer 1 in divine acl and a 
religious theiſt " 
Socinianiſm cuts to the oy root at al 5 
that is diſtinguiſhing in the goſpel. It de- 
ſtroys the neceſſity, and even the importance 
of a miraculous interpoſition, and gives 
the infidel too great reaſon to exclaim, 
that all that was extraordinary was ſuperflu- | 
ous: and that the apparatus was too expen- 
ſive and too ſplendid OF" as! en * 
* it was applied. 
This ſeems; to be an argument ar b priori 
* that ſpecies of Chriſtianity, which 
ſome, under the pretence of refining it from 
corruption, would nen to 8 ek of na- . 
tural religion. 7 „„ 
P. 349. I. 20. That romanti # fate al : 
angel of death] Vide Koran, p. 339. I: 9. 
Mill. Diſſert. de Mohammediſmo ante Mo- 
ham. p. 82. Hyde in Notis ad Bobov. de 
Visit. Ægrot. p. 19: R. Elias, in Tiſhbi. 
See alſo de we e es 92 1 by 
Talmmd- - 
Tbid. 1. 2 5 That. POE RE, 5 4 455 Iri- 
bunal.] Vide Al Gazal:;' apud Maracc. Prodr. 


oy 


* Oo r* 8 


3 Refur, Alcoran< part. ia p. ; col. 5 | 


Mill, Diflert, de Mohammediſi nd, 
| et Juſdem Orat. Inaugur. p. 14. 
— 4 350. I. 9. Te vaſt but ideal Jalan.) 
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"The whole hiſtory is thus related in the 


/ "Goſpel of Barnabas: and as the repreſentation 
Which it gives, though falſe and abſurd, is 


yet novel and curious, I make no a pology to 


2 


my readers for. a it at large. 


N 


I as Chap. „ 7 

| Kt Judzs came near to the people with w 
5 « Jeſus was; and when he heard the noiſe 
« e he entered into the houſe where the difci- 


1 8 of bis ery 
Ilichae 
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ce all haſte, and bare him out of ha ht : 


&« which looks towards. the ſouth. And they 
t placed him in the third — where he 
on will remain bleſſing God, in the company of 
pe angels, till near the end of the world. 

| *E 3 1 Chap, 


ep 4 | 


dran, p- 286. 1. 10. Mill. Differt. de | 
Motamrnndifion, &c. p. 91. $2 Me 5s ade 


« ples ſlept. And, God ſeeing the fear and 
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Saks; e e Chaps ts: en Ode 
Fe, And Judas the traitor RP: W . 8 
* reſt into the place from which Jeſus had 
c juſt been taken up. And the diſciples were 
e ſleeping. | And the wonderful God acted a 
* wonderfully; changing Judas into the ſame 
figure and ſpeech with Jeſus. We believ- 
60 ing that it was he, ſaid to him, Maſter, 
*« whom ſeckeſt thou ? And he ſaid to-them, 
4 ſmiling, Ye have forgotten AE Haas fince 
ce ye do not know Judas Iſcariot. Ks 
6c At this time the ſoldiery entered; and 
cc ſeeing Judas ſo like in every reſpect to J6- 8 
46 ſus, laid att upon Ne . 


Chap. cexvlii. | 
1 whichs is related the paſſion of Judas the fle. 


The ſoldiers afterwards took Judas, and 
1 4 bound him, notwithſtanding he ſaid with 8 
« truth to them that he was not Jeſus. And 
be the ſoldiers mocked him, ſaying, Sir, do 
ec not be afraid: for we are come to make 
« thee King of Iſrael: and we have bound 
« thee; becauſe we know thou haſt refuſed the 
« kingdom. And Judas ſaid, Ye have. loſt 
s your ſenſes. | I came to ſhew you Jeſus, 
bs that ye __ take him; and ye have bound 

8 | | . me, 


a+ 1 5 * 4 
1 1 "ft {+ nc 


| ” me, who: am your 


. 


- 
-I, 


guide, 5 The foldiem l loſt. 


be 


« their patience, hearing this, and they began. 
6e to go with him, ſtriking and buffeting Mp 


« till 1 e reached Ae b *. 


'E Chap. cexix. * 7 


40 They carried him to Mount Cv. 
70 where they executed criminals,” and cruci- 
< fied him, . naked for the greater, 


0 ignominy. 


* 


8 # 8 


* 
2 5 9 * 3 N 
+ % 344 Hos 38 x 7 
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1 hen he did nothing but om» 


out, O my God, why haſt” thou forſaken 
me, that I' ſhould die unjuſtly, when! the : 


15 real malefactor hath eſcaped 8 


* T fay in truth * that he was ſo tle i p, 
1 ſon, figur e, and 2 eure to Feſus, that as many. 
«© os knew him, believed firmly that ir was be, 


ee except Peter: for Which reaſon many G8 
e his doctrine, belleving that it had 


« falſe; as he ſaid that he ſhould no die till 


ce the end of the world. But thoſe who | 
« firm, were oppreſſed: with grief, paint - 


« diewhom they und 


«. recollecting what he bad told them. 


(e in company with his n 


* £# 


een 


rſtoòd to be Jeſus: P not 


ey were pre- 


6e ſent at his death, weeping continually. And 
«by means of Joſeph er ee e W 
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6c obtained 3 hs preſident the body of ; 
ec Judas, And they took him down from the 
c crofs, burying him with much lamentation 1 
e in the new ſepulehre of Joſeph; having 
66. _ him up! in linen: * a geber Gut 
CLI ments,' „ ; pz 
| 8 Chap. cexx- e e 
4 They altreturned, each man to bis houſe : 
61 +l he who writeth , with James and John, 
« went with the mother of Jeſus to Naza- 
e reth. And the diſciples who did not fear 
« God with truth, went by night and ſtole 
« the body of Judas and hid it; ſpreading a 
ce report that he [i, e. Jeſus] had riſen again, 
6c from whence ſprung great confuſion among 
whe the people, And the- high · prieſt com- 
e manded under pain of Anathema, that no 
2 ſhould talk of him; and on this ac- 
1 raiſed a great perſecution, baniſhing 
dme, tormenting others, and even ſtoning 
10 «nan to death: becauſe it was not in the 
« power of any one to be ſilent on this ſub - 
6 ject. And then came news to Nazareth, 
« that Jeſus had riſen again. And he that 
«.writeth; deſired the mother of Jeſus to 
ec leave off her lamentation. And Mary ſaid, 
* Let us go to Jeruſalem, to ſee if 1 it i is s truth, 


$6 If nas him, I * die nen ». 


-: Chap, ; 


1 - 


7 * 
* # f 7 * 5 
4 * * 
1 * 79 
* f 
* Ares 5 


eie „„ 
cc „ The - Virgin returned to e With 


4 him that writeth, and James and John, : | 
4 the ſame: day that the. decree of the high- 


0 prieſt came out. And as the feared God, 
et though ſhe knew the command was ünfuſt, 


ſhe entreated thoſe who talked with her, 


< not to ſpeak of her Son! Who can 


cc ſay, haw we were then affected? God, 
4 who knows the heart of man, knows that 
« between the grief for. the death ef Ju- 


« das, whom we underſtood to be Jeſus, and 
e che pleaſure of ſeeing. him riſen again, 


cc we almoſt expired. And the angels ho 


ee were the guardians of Mary went up to 
4 heaven the third day, and told Jeſus wha! 


e 


cones 


4c paſſion, for his mother, e entreated 


c e e de Bhi derten 


c And the compaſſionate God ordered 
_ & four favourite angels to place him within 


«© his own houſe, and to guard him three days: 
F that they, and they only might ſee him, 
1 who believed in his doctrine. Jeſus def. © 
5 cended, ſurrounded with light, into the 
6 © houſe fo his mother: "I were the two 
ä WE . 


was paſſing. And he, moued with com- 5 
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66: fiſters, Martha and Mary, and Per IE 
« and he that writeth, and John and James, 
and Peter. And when they ſaw him, they 
8 fell with their faces on the earth, as if dead. 
40 And. Jeſus lifted them up; ſaying, Fear 
4 not, for I am yollr Maſter. Lament not 
| 6. from henceforth, for I am alive... They | 
4 were-aſtoniſhed at , ſeeing. Jeſus, bregnſe 
© they, thought him dead. And Mary weep- 
ing ſaid, Tell me, my Son, why, if God 
&. gave thee power to raiſe up the dead, did 
66, he conſent that thou ſhouldeſt die, with 
4 ſo much reproach and ſhame to thy rela- 
« tions and friends, and ſo much hurt to thy 
6 dodtrige, leaving-us all in deſolation ? Je- 
6c ſus replied, embracing his mother, Believe 

40 „me, for I tell thee the truth, I have not 
| % been,;dead :. for God has reſeryed me for 
the end of, the world. In ſaying this he 
deſired the RR. to manifeſt themſelves, 
« and, to tell how he had Dad through very 


„ 


« 1 Gang: 8 ao all greßent p e 8 
« ſelves on the ground, overcome by the pre- 
4 ſence of the Angels. And Jeſus gave to 
all of them ſomething to cover themſelves 
& with ; that they might be able tg hear the 


60 Angels Pr. And Jeſus ſajd to his mo- 
6 ther, 


4], 0 £8 8 : 
9 2 
5 * i . E 


« by the command; of, Gg taken up Jeſus, 


and transformed Judas, that he might ſufs 
66 fer the puniſhment which he wiſhed to bring 3 
« on Jeſus. And he. that. Writeth, laid, oy 9 


A jt lawful for me to aſk of the, in the ſame 
"0 manner as when thou waſt 1 in the Wort ö 
ce And Jeſus anſwered, Speak, Barnabas, | 


« what thou witheſt. And he ſaid, I wiſh | 


6. that thou wouldeſt rell me, how God, be» 
40 f ing ſo compaffi ionate, could afflict us io 
6c much, in giving us to underſtand that thou 
c c waſt he that ſuffered, . for we have been 
-_ very near dying? And thou being a pro- 
ce phet, why did he ſuffer thee to fall under 


7 diſgrace, by [apparently] placing thee on 


KF crols, and between two robbers ? Jeſus 
60 apſwered, Believe me, Barnabas, let the 


„ fault be eyer ſo ſmall, God chaſtiſerh it 


40 with much puniſhment. f And as my moy mor 0 


6 ether and faithful diſciples loved. me with a 


„ 


1 by this "ariet: that be might nat t chaftif 
5 ic it in the other yorld., And though I was 
inno- 
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46 ker, Theſe are te the e of God. Gu £2 
„ briel knows his ſecrets; Michael fights 
« with his enemies; Aſtafiel will cite all to 
1 judgment; and Azrael receives the ſouls. 
* And the holy Angels told, how they had | 
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; e innocent, yet as 7 ey called me Godz and 
_$*/his Son; that the Devils might not mack 
e me on the day of judgment, he has choſen 
ec that I ſhould. be mocked in this world. And 
te this mocking ſhall laſt till the holy meſſen- 
ger of God fl come, who ſhall unde: | 
4 ceive all believers,” And then he ſaid, Juſt 
# tt art thou O God 1-and to-thee only belong- 
60 erh the honour and 4 glory, with 8 


55 


* 


hb *. 


2 Cie, add, and, ths wa. 


| lie, 1 then he ſaid, Sce Barnabas that FR 
12 by all means write my Goſpel, relating 
& every thing which has happened in the 
. world concerning me; and let it be done 
exactly: in order that the faithful may be 
1 undeceived, knowing the truth. He that 
e Wrlteth, ſaid, Maſter 1 will do it as thou 
% commmandeſt me, God willing: 4 but 1 did 
Fa not fee all that happened with Judas. Je- 
ce ſus anſwered, Here ſtand Peter and John 
it who ſaw it, and who will relate it to thee. 
e And he told James and John to call the 
« ſeven Apoſtles who were abſent, and Ni- 
e codemus, and Joſeph Abarimatheas, and 
« N of be: * diſciples. When * were 


„ 2 T i. e. Mahomet. 
5 os 444.6 hath 5 > ce come, ä 


3 cauſe he was to return to heaven. All the 


+ apoſtles and diſciples wept, except 25 of” 
4 the 725, who had fled to Damaſcus, with fear. 1955 


6e all in prayer, Jeſus came with many An: 5 


« gels (bleſſing God) with fo much bright- 
© neſs that they all bent their faces t6 the 
c ground. And Jeſus raiſed them up, ſay⸗ 
ing, Fear not your Maſter, who comes to 


take leave of you; and to recommend you 


c to God our Lord, by the mercies received 
cc from his bounty : and be He with you! 


“And upon this he wo, ge with the An- 
6e gels; all of us remaining amazed at the 


5 re brightneſs in'which he left us:? 5 j 1 
38 5.5 v2 ſhall know them by their- fruits.] 
mal ate various teſts of moral truth: and 
the excelleney of a religion may be judged of 
under diſtinct lights, all of which are caleu- 


lated to give reciprocal ſtrength and evidence 
to each other; though doubtleſs ſome are 


better adapted than others to afford convic-- 
tion to the generality of "enquiries. Few 
minds are qualified for abſtract ſpeculationʒ 


and fewer ſtill are ſatisfied _ the conclu- 


6 ions 


% come; a did eat win kim; 1 5 TN? 2 lite 


cc third day he commanded them all to go to * 
« the Mount of Olives wirh his mother: be- 
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and the various parts of his conduct, 


* which reſult from a train of freaoing 
that. is built . 

But of that evidenee which ariſes from facts y 
moſt perſons are capable of judging-:' and as 
the Chriſtian religion is deſigned for univer- 
fal benefit, the wiſdom of providence has a- 


dapted its proofs to the object it had in view; 
and rendered them clear and open to the 


ſenſes, in order that they might carry more 
certain conviction to the underſtanding. 5 

Miracles were open teſtimonies of a di- 
vine intetpoſition; 3 and gave a ſanction to 
the doctrines, and an authority to the pre- 


cepts, in defence of EN os were ee 


ſedly wrought. + 4 
The perſonal charger of our ble Lord; bs. 
in the more retired and the more public Ws 


of life, afford a ſtrong evidence for the truth 


of that cauſe which he both lived and died 
to promote; nor are the characters and con- 


duct of his apoſtles deſtitute of the ſame evi- 


dence : for animated by the ſpirit of their 
divine maſter, they followed his example; „ 
and the conſtancy with which they vindicat- 


5 ed his religion amidſt the ſharpeſt perſecu- 
tions, and the chearfulneſs with which they 
ſubmitted to death i in Vonder to give their. laſt. 


ſeal 


"© F 5 S ws 
ſeal. to its truth, old Not fail of leaving A: | 


2 very. deep, impreſſion. on the minds of ſober * 


and impartial | obſervers. a The aſtoniſhing 
| triumph of Chriſtianity over the ſuperſtition, 


idolatry, and wickedneſs of the world; over 
all. that philoſophy could contrivg, and all 


that power could accompliſh, carried with it 


2 viſible token of. an Almighty, bande 2nd 47 


S 


ſocieties. rendered. wig interpſtion of, ro 4 


| band ill more. illuſtrious... i 


ori The blameleſſneſs and ly of hwy 
for which the primitive Chriſtians were ſo 

much diſtinguiſhed, have been acknowledged 
even by their enemies. Pliny, who was by: 


no;means diſpoſed to treat them with much 


lenity, or. their cauſe with much reſpect, con- 
feſſes that the moſt rigid ſerutiny into their 
conduct, turned out in every view favourable: 

to the innocence and chaſtity of their morals. 


It is indeed very remarkable, that the a 


count he gives of the Chriſtians was ſuch as 
he had received, not from their friends and 


adherents (whoſe report of their religion | 


might be liable to the ſuſpicion ef pattiality),. 
but from perſons the leaſt of all men inclined. 


zo ſacrifice BD in order to- fare the credit. of, 


beit 
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Chriſtianity and its profeſſors, He received 
the account from perſons who had been Chriſ- 


tians, but who either from fear or intereſt, or 


fome other motive unknown but to the judge 


of all, had apoſtatized from the church, and re- 
lapſed into idolatry. Such were the perſons 


who affirmed (and Pliny does not appear ts 


diſbelieve their teſtimony), that the higheſt 
fault with which the Chriſtians were juſtly 
chargeable, was their aſſembling on a ſtated 


day before ſun-rifing and finging a hymn to 
Chriſt, as to a Deity :—in binding them- 


ſelves by a ſacrament to avoid every kind of 


wickedneſs, particularly fraud, robbery, and 


adultery ;—not to violate their word, or re- 
fuſe to yield up whatever had been entruſted 
in their hands, when it ſhould be demanded: 


afterwards to meet again at an innocent meal, 


where all partook in common of the enter- 


tainment that was provided“. 


The ancient apologiſts conſtantly challeng- 


ed their enemies to produce any accuſations 


againſt them which tended to impeach their 


morals: and appealed to their conduct, as 


an evidence in their favour, with a confidence” 5 
W RAE but conſcious uprightneſs could | 


T4 7 of Lib. x. Epiſt. 97. 
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have inf 0 
ſexerell trial chat ealou! 
"MY invited their adyerfaries to meet them 


where the merits of the < 5 uels. 


itſelf. could 
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plagues, and famine, and earthquitkes: At 
a criſis o trying as this the Chriſtian religion 
had an opportunity of ſhewing its ſuperior in- 
fluence,” by the exemplary conduct of its pro- 
feſſors. Their reſignation to God, and their 
| nent benevolence towards the diſtreſſed, 
exerted at the hazard of their own lives, and 


© , 


manifeſted by the moſt endearing attentions 


that the. tendereſt compaſhon could diftate, 
are deſcribed in this Epiſtle in a manner ſo 


ſtriking and pathetic, - as neceſſarily to impreſs - 


the mind with a deep ſenſe of che power of 


that religion which nouriſhes the gentler qua- 


lities of. the buman heart, and ſooths i its more 


amiable. feelings at the time that it arms the | 
Breaſt with a more than. common fortitude, | 


and enables the Chriftian tc fland in the 4 evi 
day, and e endure hardſhip” 'as a good oldies & "of 


by 


J 

| thine Feiii#ks' the different behaviour of the 
heathen- They abandoned their deareſt 
friends the moment that calamities overtook 
them; and ſecking their own — left the 
wretched to periſ without relief. 


Bafdefines, the celebrated Syrian nee, . 


cobferved in his day, that Chriſtianſt7 in a 


moöraf and civil ei Had been wonderfully 


| beneficial : for that Cheſtians of all countries 
Se ke had 
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which they were natives. © In Parthia (a. 
« he), the Chriſtians, chough Wann 
cc hot Poly amiſts: nor erfia, though. 
ce; Perfians, do they marry their e own en davgh-! 
« ters... In Bactria and Gaul they do not vio- 
ce late 39 marriage bed: and wherever Pe 
« reſide, they reſiſt the ee gf e 15 95 
« laws and wicked cuſtoms“ .. 
P. 395+ l. 22. 1s the Eaſt, — 5 | the fee” 
| ence--of -Mahometan belief, 1 the human mind ap- 
peur to. have loft ſomewhat of its capacity and. 
| power.] Þ. 7 4 this *torpid/ inactivity nothing = 
| perhaps-has more effectually contributed than 


the doctrine of Fate, which, as it is adopted 


in che ereed of the Muſſulman · , is not only. _ 

derogatory from the dignity of human na 5 

ture, but plainly hoſtile to the Y 
dugics.ob e b e renders 


the fights ot 8 and in che —— of that : 
6 perſevering vigour, which oan a» 

lone arena ee 3 ſubſtitutes 

a paſſiveneſs without * and a deſpond- : 
ence: without reſignation, 21 * by wy 


xi Kal. ap Res vol p 257 a 3 
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lence tavaging his 00 


ſtroying Angel, and e ok a) aus 


" nas his death ; awe: deen 


» fired from all eternity, the ſuperſitians Mu- 
ſulman deems. every attempt te change the 
common order of things a crime nat far re- 
moved from xebellion. againſt the eſtabliſhed 
| laws of God. Hence he hehalds his patents, 
his children, and his friends falling a ſacriſice 

alien and death, with a ſtupid apd-anct- | 

f cual concern. Hence he vieus the peſti- 

ountty, and t#eferoying | | 

es" fangs, and Jen Sbouſangs. Py His ſtrrets, with- - # 
out exerting ons ſingle efforr.to check its bane, 
ful progreſs. The arts by which more en- 


lüghtened nations have been enabled to repel, 

or at leaſt to mitigate its rage arts Which. 
nature, philoſophy, and religion unite to re- 

Ahe diſciple of the 


commend, are regarded 
Arabian prophet as impious and 
Blindiy and obſtinately attached to t 
ciple of abſolute and unqualified: predeſtina - 
tion, he fits in a ſtate on torpid -nſentiile ; 
till the Almightyarreſts. the hand of | 


nad in ſome e contributed to the moral 4 


improvement of that empire, which under the 
 abſurdities, and crimes are e 50. be found. i . a 


5 thoſe who wielded the ſeptre after the eftab-, : . 
Uulchment af 3 dut the catalogue.is. - Bas 
% or ſo black and 


3 enquirer, in the | 
Nw not ſhocked with the cold. and Sire 7 
"7 a Tiberius, with the outrage- 

„ and pag agent eruelties of * 


. 


_ pus 8 of # Damien 


; that A the i intro- 
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ng ages. Ve. | : 
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Menge undvee the di dlute manners ot 
people, the turbulent ſpirit of the Practotian” 
bands, che pr. eee of the: Pagan 
 ſthate, and the enori mous oppreſſions: 
' giti emperors? 32 CERES 
Is extenſive e may TY the gb-! 
_zeſtors, a bleſſing to the general intereſts'of 
ſociery, > Did the Roman empire, founded is. 
it was upon the violent of conqueſt, and” 
ſupported by all · the arts of corruption” and 
Al the rigours of deſpotiſm, glve rife to uch 
2 political ot moral condition of the world, 
chat any mind enlightened by Philoſophy and 
ſoftened by benevolence, could own wiſh 
Eo 7 oe cocoa 
To arm the hands of c conquerors, or to glut 
the ambition of Kings, made no part of that 
deacher's defign, whoſe kingdom was not of 
chis world. It is therefore no ſolid bbjection 
to his religion, that it did not promote thoſe 
ſecular intereſts, with which both the founder, 
and the immediate ſupporters of its preten- 
fions diſclaimed even the ſlighteſt connection. | 
But the Gofpel, be it remembered, even a, 
midſt the'$0nvulfions and diſtractions of the 
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Roman empire, gradually infuſed juſter Fs 


Lions of virtue and piety into the boſoms of 


individuals, It er the ſavage ſpirits, and 
— | * enlightened 
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